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'M.V  EXCELLENT  conceited  Trsgedie  OF  Romeo  and  luliet. 
As  it  hath  been  often  {with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  right  Honourable  the  L.  of  .Ihmsdon  his  Seruanta.  LON- 
DON, Printed  by  lohn  Daiitcr."     Ir597.    4to.    39  leaves. 

"The  most  Excellent  and  lamentable  Ttagcdie,  of  Romeo 
and  I-uHei.  Newly  mireeled,  augmented,  orui  amended :  As  it  hHth 
bene  sundry  times  publiqnely  acted,  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Ssruants.  LONDON  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis 
shop  neare  the  Exchange."     1599.    4to.    46  leaves. 

The  same.  "As  it  hath  beene  sundrie  times  publiquely 
Acted,  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  Seruants  at  the  Globe.  Printed 
for  lohu  Smethwick,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Siunt 
Dunstanes  Church-yard,  in  Fleetestreete  vnder  the  Dyall." 
1609.     4to.     46  leaves. 

Romeo  and  Juiiet  occupies  tiventy-flve  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  viz.  from  p.  33  to  p.  79,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  Trage- 
dies. It  is  not  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  is  without  a 
list  of  Dramatis  Persons. 
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ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 


INTKODUCTION. 


FKOM  what  hidden  recesses  of  the  past  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  derived,  and  through  hoiv  many  Blrata  it  had 
hltertd  betore  it  burft  forth  from  Shakespeare's  mind  a  spring 
ot  111  mg  beauty ,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  truuble  very  curiously 
to  inquire  The  mcidents  of  the  tale  ace  based  upon  political 
and  social  conditions  Tvhich  existed  in  Italy  in  the  tirst  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century ,  and  to  that  period  they  are  referred  by 
Lmto  di  Porto,  one  of  its  earliest  relators,  who  in  the  title  page 
of  his  book  assigns  the  death  of  the  lovers  to  the  time  of  Bar- 
tholomeo  della  Scala,  and  by  the  traditions  of  Verona,  which 
limit  that  event  more  exactly  to  the  year  1303.  a  time  when  the 
family  called  Delia  Seala  did  rule  that  city."  Some  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  story  —  the  secret  marriage,  the  banishment  of  the 
husband,  the  proposal  of  second  nuptials,  and  the  bride's  recourse 
to  a  sleeping  potion  —  were  originally  embodied,  as  &r  as  we 

*  !)■  Pcirto  v,'i>ii  I  e^ntWinna  of  Vlcnnzi,  nhg  n»s  born  in  1485,  and  died  in 


hie  tni-n,  had  heard  his  btber  tell  il.  BnE,  Acrorilini  lo  the  noveliet,  his 
IntbniianC  doobted  Cha  titith  of  tbe  Blory,  becKuse  lie  bsd  rend  in  mme  shroslds 
tint  the  Capcltetti  imd  Houleixhl  wore  of  [he  Kuiie  tiicllon.  W)iether  Pun. 
grino  is  s  flctitlons  chancter  or  not,  41i«  doobt  j»  qnile  Bnrely  Dn  Porlo^ ;  for 
in  hie  dH;  arcben  Aid  not  read  ebronlrles.  Tbsl  tbe  Cnpsiloid  uid  Uonteccbl 
(oc  Montieoli)  wwe  nt  dradlj  vnriancB  swniB.  lnwater,  to  be  tme.  Sos  Ales, 
sandro  Tortl's  most  thoi-Dn^ly  eilltcd  edition  of  Dd  I'orto't  novel,  Sio..  Pica, 
1831,  pp.  Kiv.-XTlii.  66-63,  arid,  also,  Sa  In  piiliisa  mmie  di  Gialia  Oippcllriti  e 
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C  ROMEO   AND   JULIET. 

know,  in  the  twenty- third  novel  of  Massuoio's  collecdon,  pub- 
lished at  Naples  in  1476.*  But  Da  Porto's  nanative  —  inwhich 
the  Capelletti  and  MonteecM  firet  appear ;  in  which  Verona  is 
first  made  the  scene,  and  its  civil  broils  the  disastrous  element,  of 
the  tragedy ;  in  which  the  lovers  are  first  called  Smneo  and  Giu- 
lietta,  and  have  their  first  meeting  at  a  feast  given  by  CUdUUa's 
father,  their  second  in  his  garden,  and  their  last  in  the  tomb  of 
her  ancestors;  and  in  which  Merctitio,  Tibaldo,  and  the  Niirst 
first  take  part  in  the  action  —  is  juslly  regarded  as  the  original 
relation  of  what  the  whole  world  knows  as  the  story  of  Roiaeo 
and  Juliet.  That  narrative  corresponds  with  Shakespeare's  play, 
except  as  to  the  catastrophe,  in  which  Da  Porto  represents  Juliet 
as  waking  from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo. 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  go  to  Da  Porto  for  his  story.  After 
his  usual  manner,  he  took  what  lay  nearer  at  hand.  The  loves 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  their  tragic  end,  as  Da  Porto  had 
related  them,  were  retold  by  Matteo  Itandello  in  the  ninth  novel 
of  the  second  part  of  his  collection,  puUished  in  155t ;  f  and 
Bandello's  version  was  translated  into  French  (with  a  variation  in 
the  catastrophe  before  alluded  to,  and  of  which  more  hereafter) 
by  Pierre  Boisteau,  whose  translation  forms  a  part  of  a  book 
known  as  Bellcforest's  Bisioires  lytigifves.  Boisteau's  French 
version  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  William 
Paynter  as  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleaaure, 
■which  appeared  in  1567.J  Five  years  previous  to  this  date, 
however,  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  given  to  the 
English  public  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  Arthur  Brooke.§ 

•  SeeSunlup'BZKtforiin/ J!VCIffm,Vol.II.p.»3,  Fhllod.sil.  I  cannot  re~ird 
Donee's  enileniur  (lOuilraltimi  nf  ^mkaftare,  Vol.  It.  p.  lOB)  Id  trace  (his 
«lDrj  lo  IliB  Qraek  tonjHocn  of  Xenophoo  of  Ephwos  «b  olher  than  no  ingen. 


Dims  Uieiv  nas  m  esrlier  edltioa  <Hlber  of  [If 
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Brooke  implies  Tatlier  than  asserts,  in  the  title  and  in  certain 
pnssBges  of  his  poem,  that  he  made  his  translfttion  from  the 
Italian  of  Enndello.  But  the  toirespondence  between  the  catas- 
trophe of  die  story  as  he  tells  it  and  that  of  Boiateftu'a  vecaon, 
taken  in  connection  with  certain  minute  verbal  resemblances 
which  have  been  discovered  between  the  tivo  works,  supports 
Malone's  opinion  that  Brooke,  like  Paynfer,  translated  from  the 
French  translation  rather  than  the  Italian  original. 

Upon  these  two  English  verwons  of  this  touching  story,  but 
chiefly  upon  Brooke's  poem,  the  following  tragedy  is  baaed,  aa 
all  students  of  Shakespearian  literature  well  know.  It  is  posai' 
ble  that  an  English  play  founded  upon  the  incidents  of  the  Italian 
talc  had  been  produced  before  the  birth  of  Shakespeare.*  For 
Brooke  says,  in  the  Address  to  the  Reader  which  precedL^s  his 
poem,  "Though  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set  foorth  on 
stage  with  more  commendation  then  1  can  looke  for :  (being 
there  much  better  set  forth  then  I  have  or  can  dooe)  yet  the 
same  matter,  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  effect,  ii 
the  readers  do  brynge  with  them  lyke  good  myndes  to  consider 
it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to  publishe  it,  such  as  it 
is."  This  seems  to  he  a  very  unmistakable  asscr^on  that  Brooke 
had  seen  a  dramatic  version  of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
played.  But  yet,  as  Brooke  has  not  staled  in  what  country  the 
play  lo  which  he  reffers  was  represented,  it  seems  difficult  to 
withhold  assent  from  Boswell'a  remark  that  "  the  rude  state  of 
our  drama  prior  to  1562  renders  it  improbable  that  it  was  in 
Englnnd."  But,  again,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tone  of 
Brooke's  apology  for  his  poem,  and  his  assertion  that  he  bad 
seen  iti  argument  "lale!y  set  forth"  upon  the  stage,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  performance  to  which  he  refers  took  place  in 
England,  rather  than  beyond  "the  narrow  seas."  And  thia 
supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  to  which  there  is 
abundant  contemporary  testimony,  that  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  well  known  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  even  then  a  subject  for  illustration  upon 
painted  cloths.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  universally  received  among  Shakespearian  sohol- 

Bsndell,  nnaaDweinEiiplii'liebj-Ar.  Br.  In  wdibni  Richardi  Tultelli.  Ciim 
PriYilpsin."    41fp.  1M2.— 11ei)tll 
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ars,  that  Romeo  aitil  Juliet  was  not  formed  directly  upon  a  play 
precedent  (o  Brooke's  poem  and  Paynter's  tale,  and  tlist  in  the 
dramatization  of  the  story  the  poem  was  preferred  as  a  g-uide  to 
the  prose  version  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasure.  This  point  Malone 
first  established  by  the  following  comparison  of  correspondent 
passages,  incidents,  and  eharaclers  in  the  tragedy,  the  prose  tale, 
and  the  poem ;  — 

"1.  In  the  poem  the  prince  of  Verona  is  called  Ejcofus ;  so 
also  in  the  play,  —  In  Painter's  translation  from  BoL-teau  he  is 
named  Signar  EsceJa;  and  sometimes  Lord  Bartholomew  of 
Escala.  i.  In  Painter's  novel  the  femily  of  Romeo  are  called 
the  Monteschea;  in  the  poeia  and  in  the  play,  the  Montagues. 
8.  The  messenger  employed  by  friar  Lawrence  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Romeo  to  inform  hiin  when  Juliet  would  awake  from  her 
trance  is  in  Painter's  translation  called  Aiisehiw  ,■  in  the  poem, 
n  the  play,  friar  John  is  employed  in  this  business,  i.  The 
mstnnce  of  Capulct's  writing  down,  the  names  of  the  guests 
whom  he  invites  to  supper  is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play, 
but  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original 
Italian  novel.  S.  The  residence  of  the  Capnlets,  in  the  original 
and  in  Pointer,  is  called  Villa  Franca;  in  the  poem  and  in  the 
play,  tyestoKH.  6.  Several  passages  itf  lUimeo  and  Juliet  appear 
to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furnished  by  the  poem,  ot  which  no 
traces  ate  foimd  either  in  Painter's  novel,  or  in  Boisteau,  or  the 
original ;  and  several  expressions  are  borrowed  from  thence." 

As   to  the  construction  of  his  tragedy,   the  characters  and 
incidents,  Shakespeare  must  have  said  to  himself,  like  the  gteat- 


FoT  the  tragedy  follows  the  poem  with  a  faithfulness  which 
might  be  called  slavish,  were  it  not  that  any  variation  from  the 
course  of  the  old  story  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  sake  of 
dramatio  interest,  and  were  there  not  shown  in  the  progress 
of  the  action,  in  the  modification  of  one  character,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  another,  all  peculiar  to  the  play,  self-reliant  dra- 
matic intuition  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not 
ft  personage  or  a  situation,  hardly  a  speech,  essential  to  Brooke's 
poem,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  —  its  exalted  and  glorified 
counterpart  —  in  the  tragedy.  To  mention  every  point  of  torre- 
■pondence  between  the  poem  and  the  play,  would  he  to  recount 
here  the  entire  progress  of  the  sfory  in  both,  accompanied  by  a 
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INTRODUCTION.  9 

desetipdon  of  the  characters :  —  a  needless  labor,  Since  the  parallel 
is  BO  exact,  even  would  it  not  reqniie  more  space  than  can  be 
pven  to  it  in  these  inlroductory  remarks.*     Suffice  it  here  to 
observe,  that  ini  the  poem  we  find  even  Borneo's  invisible  and 
soon -forgotten  mistress,  the  remorseless  Rosaline,  though  with- 
out her  name ;  Friar  Lawrence,  addicted  to  study 
"  What  force  the  stones,  the  plants  and  metals  iiave  to  woorke 
And.  divers  others  things  that  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  do  loorkc ; " 
the  Nurse,  greedy,  garrulous,  gross,  and  Mtbless,  Just  as  we 
find  her  in  the  play;   the  Apothecary,  whom,  by  "his  heavy 
countfinance,"  Romeo  "  gessed  to  be  poore," 
"  And  in  Ms  shop  he  saw  Ms  boies  were  bnt  fewe 
And  in  his  window  of  his  wares  there  was  so  small  a  shcwe ;  " 
Tibalt,  "  best  exercised  in  feates  of  armes ;  '■   and  even  Friar 
John,  who,  seeking  to  be  "  accomponide  by  one  of  his  profes- 
sion," enters  a  house  whence,  to  carry  his  brother  Lawrence's 
letter  to  Romeo, 

"  he  might  not  issue  out  agayne. 

For  that  a  brother  of  the  house  a  day  before  or  twayne 

Dyed  of  the  plague." 
And  not  only  have  such  minor  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
play  their  germs  or  counterparts  in  the  old  story,  bnt  even  such 
incidental  passages  as  the  soliloquy  uttered  by  JvMet,  teiror- 
Btiickcn  at  her  imagination  of  what  might  await  her  in  her  kins- 
men's vanlt  if  she  should  take  the  Frinr's  potion,  and  that  other 
soliloquy,  in  which  she  so  passionately  calls  on  N^ht  and  Romeo 
to  come  to  her.  In  brief,  Romeo  and  Juliet  owes  to  Shakespeare 
only  its  dranuitie  form  and  its  poetic  decoration.  But  what  an 
exception  is  the  latter  !  It  is  to  say  that  the  earth  owes  to  the 
sun  only  its  verdnre  and  its  flowers,  the  air  only  its  perfume  and 
its  balm,  the  heavens  only  their  azure  and  their  glow.  Yet  this 
must  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  the  original  tale  is  one  of  the 
most  tnithful  and  touoMng  among  the  few  that  have  entranced 
the  ear  and  stirred  the  heart  of  the  world  for  ages,  or  that  in 
Shakespeare's  transfiguration  of  it  hisfeneyand  his  youthful  Are 
had  a  much  larger  share  than  his  philosophy  or  his  imagination. 
The  only  variations  &om  the  story  in  the  play  are  the  thi'ee 
which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  —  The  compression  of  the 
action,  which  in  the  story  occupies  four  or  five  months,  to  within 
'  The  rsadfr  curiwiB  to  ete  snch  &  cunipBrison  will  fina  It  made  in  ShDt- 
lowe's  tift^aRatesiMare;  injitfriei,  *c,  London,  1821,  Tol.  I.  p.  280  lu  p.  Sit 
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US  msny  days,  thus  adding  impetuosity  fo  a  passion  which  had 
only  depth,  and  enhancing  dramatic  effect  by  quickening  tnith 
to  vividness  ;  —  the  conversion  of  MercuUn  from  a  mere  "  cour- 
tier," •'  bolde  einong  the  bashfull  nioydes,"  "  courteous  of  his 
speech  and  pleasant  of  devise,"  into  that  splendid  union  of  the 
tnight  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  portraying  which  Shakespeare, 
with  prophetic  ej-e  piercing  a  century,  shows  us  the  fire  of  feded 
chivalry  expiring  in  a  flash  of  wit ;  —  and  the  bringing  in  of 
Paris  (forgotten  in  the  story  after  his  bridal  disappointment)  to 
die  at  JtdMs  hier  by  the  hand  of  Romeo,  thus  gathering  together  all 
the  threads  of  this  lore  entmiglement  to  he  cut  at  once  by  Pate. 

The  condition  in  which  the  test  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  come 
down  to  ITS  brings  up  some  very  interesting  questions.  Like 
that  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henri)  the  HJih,  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Parts  of  Heni-y  tlm  SixOt,  and  Hamlet,  it  exists  in 
two  vereionB.  The  earlier  of  these  is  not  only  corrupt  in  itself 
and  much  briefer  than  the  later,  but  has  peculiarities  which  ace 
due  neither  to  corruption  nor  to  accidental  omission,  and  the 
variations  from  which  in  the  later  version  ore  in  many  instances 
manifestly  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  one  text  foe  another. 
A  consideration  of  the  relations,  the  authority,  and  the  value 
of  these  two  versions  (the  later  of  which  eomes  to  us  under  the 
authority  of  ShaXespeaie's  fellow-actors)  involves,  therefore,  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  iu  which  the  earlier  was  published,  the 
character  of  the  diflerence  between  the  two,  and,  it  will  be 
found,  even  the  authorship  of  the  play  as  it  was  first  produced. 

The  first  version  was  published  in  1597  ;  the  second  appeared 
in  1699,  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  "  newly  corrected, 
augmented,  and  amended."  The  latter  text  B'as  printed  in  at 
least  three  distinct  editions  before  the  appearance  of  the  folio  of 
1623  ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  tliat  neither  on  the 
title  page  of  any  one  of  these,  nor  on  that  of  their  predecessor, 
did  Shakespeare's  name  appear,  although  in  1599  he  was  in  high 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  in  1598,  if  not  before,  this  play 
was  known  to  be  his,  as  we  learn  from  the  often  cited  passage  in 
Meres'  PaUadis  Tamia,  puhlisbed  in  that  year  The  later  version 
being  nearly  one  tourth  longer  than  the  earlier,  and  it  having 
been  announced  as  "  corrected,  augmenled  and  amended,"  the 
opinion  naturally  obtimed  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  was  due  to  a  revision  and  elaboration  of  the  play  as  at 
first  written.  This  opinion  hu  Iieen  generally  suppt'sed  to  be 
sustained  by  the  manner  m  which  the  ^Jifnges  and  even  the 
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augmtnt^li  n  apptir  to  haie  tt  n  norkcl  into  the  lirot  teit 
or  rather  ckborated  fiom  it  and  al  o  bj  the  matunir  and  moFe 
phihteophical  cast  of  thought  n  hich  those  n  1  o  entertain  this 
new  &DC}  they  caii  detect  in  the  additions  Much  critical  As 
light  has  been  expres  ed  at  thp  opportunity  afforded  by  these 
two  versiona  of  following  Shake  peare  s  perfecting  hand  and 
perhaps  there  is  tome  reason  Ut  heheve  that  in  a  fe»  passages 
It  ma>  b(  traced  But  that  the  difftrente  between  the  tno 
versions  is  due  enhrelT  or  eien  in  a  great  degree  to  n  ere  elah- 
otation  —  that  is,  the  recasting  and  perfecting  by  the  Shakespeare 
of  1698  or  1699  of  work  from  the  hands  of  the  Shakeepeare  a 
ffew  years  younger  —  a  comparison  of  the  two,  or  even  a  careful 
examination  of  the  earlier,  would  seem  to  forbid  ut.  to  heheve 
Such  a  study  of  the  two  versions  has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  earlier  represents  imperfectly  a  composition  not  entirely 
Shakespeare's,  and  that  the  diffferenoe  between  the  two  is  owing 
partly  to  the  rejection  by  bim  of  the  work  of  a  colaborer,  partly 
to  the  surreptitious  and  inadequate  means  by  which  the  copy 
for  the  curlier  edition  was  obtained,  and  partly,  perhaps,  but  in 
a  very  much  less  degree,  to  Shakespeare's  elaboration  of  whnt 
he  himself  had  written.* 

in  lliB  impoi-fect,  version  of  the  ploy.    After  s  careful  Mnnparison  of  tbEm  wiiJi 

detect  Ihc  ellgliteet  tmce  of  tbose  "  differences  In  jiulgmenC,  dUTereDcea  Id  caal 
of  Uiouglit,  dlffpi-cnece  In  poetlcul  power,"  wlilcli  Mr.  Kiiighl  sen  and  regards 
as  svldenees  of  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's  mind,  or  of'-  (lat  condensed  and 
Bnggesrive  cast  of  iHn^nge"  or  "that  solemo  melodfof  rbylhm"  which  Mr- 
Varplanck  f  nds  In  ths  added  jiaEBBgEH,  and  which  (they  existing)  be  jostl; 


BhoQid  io  UiB  further  BHt  bejdn  lo  draw 
Tho  sbady  cnLlaJns  Rroai  Anrora'!  bed, 
Away  frdoi  11)^hE  iceals  home  my  hc^vy  son, 

gimte  np  bin  winilowB,  lochs  Mr  daylight  on 
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And  first  as  to  the  suireptifious  procuremen.t  of  the  copy  foi 

Do  I  Uie  doa.1,  llmt  live  lo'tell  LI  now. 

Hoo^    0.  lonch  me  how  I  should  Jbrget  lo  tUink, 
Ben.    By  giving  Ilbert;  onto  thloo  eyes ; 
Biamioe  oihur  beumiee. 

Ta  daJl  hers,  exqnlBlte,  in  queellon  miAo: 
Those  Mpp]'  maiihs,  thiit  klra  tlilr  Indies'  brons, 
Being'  black,  pat  ni  In  mind  the;  hide  the  ftii ; 

Iha  prei^iie  treneni-e  o[  hla  eiMlc ht  loM : 
Show  me  a  mleCreM  tknt  ii  paieloi  bJr, 
Whnt  doth  her  beuitf  eerra,  but  na  a  note 
Where  I  mny  tend,  who  pBaa'd  tUnt  pnsiilng  fair! 
Farewell ;  thon  canit  not  teach  me  to  tVirjtet. 

"Za.Oip.    Whntiayyon?  can  TOO  lovB  the  aentlemau  t 
Thla  night  you  slujl  t^huld  him  at  onr  frait ; 


Hie  flsh  Uvea  In  the  tea;  nnd  'tis  much  pt^de. 
For  Mt  niUunit  the  Ikir  within  to  hlile : 
Ibat  book  lu  many'i  rycB  doth  ehaie  the  bIofj, 
That  in  ^1d  da^B  lockii  In  the  golden  Bloi-y; 


Mcr.    And,  to  flink  In  it,  pbould  yon  bni^en  love. 
Too  ffieac  opprenion  for  a  tender  thln}^. 

.Rota.    1b  love  a  tender  UiLiig  r  it  la  too  inngh, 
Tuomde,  tun  bolat^rona ;  and  It  prioliK  like  thorn. 

Prick  iore  for  pricking,  and  yon  bent  love  dowo."    Act  'l.  Sc.  4. 
"  JRo-K.    Now  God  In  heaven  hletg  thcc !  —  Kark  you.  sir. 

Two  niAy  keep  conneel,  putting  one  eway  7 
SoBi-    1  wjimuit  thee;  my  man's  an  true  aH  Eteel. 
JVwje.    Weil,  air;  my  ralatreai  la  the  aweetest  laily.  —  lord, lord  1  —  when 
twns  a  little  prating  thing,  — 0,  there's  a  unlileinau  in  town,  one  Paris,  that 
would  Clin  lay  kntfo  aboard :  hut  the,  good  mnl,  had  as  lieve  nee  a  tnad,  a  very 
load,  as  sec  him.   I  anger  her  someUmes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  thepioperei 

the  v™i 'world.    Doth  not 'rosemary  anillioniw  begin  Loth  with  alelle"l 
Rom.    Ay,nureo;  whstDf  Ihjitt  bothwIIhanR. 
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the  earlier  edition.*    This,  ofcc 


is  only  to  be  inferred  from 


pi'ead  thy  dose  cnrtiln.  loifr-perfbrming  n^ht  I 


l:..s,„, 


Ih-Bt  agna  with  ulgbL^Com?,  dvjl  nigbt. 


Plaj'i)  fbr  Bt  lu^F  of  et^blefia  n^deubotiils: 
Boua  ay  unmunii'd  blooil  butiug  in  ms  tbset 

TblDk  trap  lore  acted,  Blmple  modestj. 
Come,  ni^tl  —  cume,BDm«!  come,  thou  d&; 
For  (hou  nllt  lie  npou  the  ningi  of  Diglit 

CuQXD,  gentlv  D<ght  I  come,  lorlng^  blnck-iiron' 
Qlic  me  my  Koiaeoi  nnd,  vhon  he  bIjhIL  die, 
Ta)L«  him  sod  cnt  him  ont  In  little  etura. 
And  be  will  moke  the  fbw  of  heaTen  no  fine, 
ThKtall  Che  norld  will  lie  Inluve  with  nighl, 
And  pnj  no  worship  to  the  gulsb  sun.  — 

euJoT'd :  Eo' tedious  iB^li  dit^, 
■    hefbre  sopxe  festlvnl, 
t  child,  that  bath  new  robes, 

in  tby  birth,  tl 


N  eujor'd 

As  IB  W 

T  m  adeni 


th,! 


thsi 


Id  that  of 


_ ._ , inh,  all  three  do  nieel 

I      uiii»  i  uhlcb  thou  at  once  wonld'st  lose. 

11  e"a  UBurer,  aboond'at  in  nU,""''     *  "'  ' 

ulii  bedeck  tb;  Bbape,  thy  lore,  thy  wit. 

a    OTe,  Bworn,  but  hollow  petjurji, 
hat  lore  which  tbou  baet  vow'd  to  chstlsh : 

in  tbe  coDiluct  irfOieui  b  th, 

>     or  in  a  alilUJen  mldler-e  flask, 

Jrs  by  lliine  own  ignomnce, 

e  Willi  the  Callowing.  which  ai'e  fbund  butlt  in  the 
1599 :  "  lifadani,  an  bonr  befbre  llio  worshipped  sni 
,ho  fiiirles'  midwife,"  Ad  1.  3c.  4;  "0,  ehe  doth 
1 1.  Sc.  a,  tn  tbe  end  nt  the  Scene ;  "  B 
Bomefi  eiit ;  "  Wilt  Ihou  begone."  ic. 


torchcfi  to  burn  brl^t,*' 

of  ]ln«4  and  paris  of  lines  lnt«r»Lpsrsed 


Ivanced  il 
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ice.    If  the  text  of  the  first  edition  were  j 

lit  that  the  text  of  the  second  is  nearly  one  quarter 


internal  evidf 
in  itself,  the  fa 

longer  would  only  sustain  the  aasertiou  on  the  title  page  of  that 
edition,  that  the  play  had  been  augmented.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  text  of  the  first  edition,  although  not  bo  nkutilated 
as  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Henry  ike  Fifth,  or  even  as  that  of 
the  first  edition  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ia  so  often  inco- 
Jierent  that  its  great  corruption  i?  manifest  upon  its  iace ;  and, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  corrupted  passages  with  tie  text  of  the 
second  edition,  the  corruption,  in  most  instances,  seems  unmis- 
takably due  to  an  imperfect  representation  of  that  text,  and  not  to 
mere  typographical  or  clerical  errors  in  the  printing  or  tran- 
scribing of  another  and  a  briefer. 

ITius,  in  the  passage  (Act  I.  8c.  3)  in  which  the  Ntirae  tells  of 
J^ieta  fell  the  day  before  she  was  weaned,  Lady  Capalet's  speech, 
beginning,  "Enough  of  this,"  and  the  Nurse's  reply,  are  not 
found  in  the  quarto  ol'  1597  ;  the  cause  apparently  being  that  the 
latter  speech  ends  in  the  same  words  as  the  former,  "  it  stinted 
and  said.  Ay,"  which  misled  the  transcriber  of  the  notes  taken  at 
the  performance.  —  Just  below,  in  the  same  Scene,  JuUei,  being 
asked  if  she  can  "  like  of  Paris  love,"  replies,  "  I'll  look  to  like, 
if  looking  liking  move,"  (te.  Bnt  why  bhould  she  at  that  time 
say,  "I'll  loo/c  to  like" !  The  quarto  of  1S97  gives  no  occasion 
for  this  reply  of  Juliet's,  simply  because  it  omits  Lady  Capulefs 
immediately  preceding  speech  of  sixteen  lines,  beginning,  — 
"  ^\1iat  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentleman  ? 
To-night  you  shall  behold  Aim  at  our  feast." 
This  speech  and  the  Nurse's  reply  to  it  were  plainly  a  part  of  the 
text  before  the  printing  of  the  quaito  of  1697.  —  In  the  famous 
balcony  Scene  (Act  II.  Sc.  2)  we  find  the  following  passage  in 


"Three  wordes  goode  Romeo  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  tomorrow 
By  one  that  Til  procure  to  come  to  thee 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  performe  that  right. 
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And  al  my  fortunes  at  thy  I'oote  Il'e  lay 

And  follow  thee  my  Lord  through  out  the  world. 

Bo.   Loue  goes  to  ward  lone  like  sphooleboyes  from  their  hookes. 
But  loue  from  lone,  to  school  with  heauie  lookes. 

Jid.     Romeo,  Eomeo  0  for  a  fdlknera  -coiee 
To  lore  \t]bia  TosseU  geiUle  backe  agaiiie." 

But  lionuo  was  there ;  her  tassel  gentle  had  not  taken  wing. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  according  to  this  test,  where  there  is 
no  fiirewt-ll,  no  reason  apparent  why  Jviiel  should  suddenly  find 
her  lover  out  of  sight,  and  almost  out  of  reach  of  her  voice.  We 
Bee  that  Shakespeare  never  could  have  written  thus ;  and  our 
difficulty  is  cleared  up  by  finding  that  the  quarto  of  1599  reads 
as  follows  ;  —  all  the  words  in  brackets  having  been  omitted 
from  the  text  of  the  previous  edition,  accidentally  beyond  a 
doubt,  there  l)eing  here  no  other  vBiiation  whatever  between 

"  And  aU  my  fotlnnea  at  thy  foote  He  lay, 
And  follow  thee  my  L.  throughout  the  world  : 
[Madam. 
I  come  anon  :  —  But  if  thou  meanest  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  — 

Madam, 
(hy  and  by  I  come) 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  kai-e  me  to  wty  grisfe : 
To-morrow  wM  I  send. 
Ro.     So  thriue  my  soul,  — 
Jh.     a  thousand  times  good  night ! 
Ro,     A  t/iotisand  Knws  (A«  icorse,  to  toon*  i/iy  ligHt.  — ] 
Loue  goes  toward  loue,  as  sehooleboya  from  tbeir  books, 
But  loue  from  loue,  toward  achoole  with  heauie  looke. 

Jm,     Hist  Romeo,  hist,  -  O,  for  a  felkner's  voyce. 
To  lure  this  Tassel  gentle  back  againe  I  " 

—  Again,  when  Someo,  in  the  fourth  Scene  of  Act  II,,  makes 
the  appointment  at  Friar  Lamrenee'  cell,  he  says  in  the  quarto 
of  1697.  "Bid  her  get  leave  to-mi>rroii>  morning  to  come  to 
shrift,"  &c.,  and  the  Nvrse  replies,  "  to-morrow  morning ,  "  but 
in  the  quarto  of  1699  he  says,  ■'  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to 
come  to  shrift  this  afternoon,"  and  the  Nurse  replies,  "  this  after- 
noon." Now  this  variation  is  not  the  result  of  a  correction  by 
(he  author  of  a  slip  of  memory;  for  in  loth  versions  it  is  but  ■ 
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few  lines  below,  though  in  Ihe  nest  Scene,  that  we  learn  from 
JuUeea  soliloquy  that  the  Nvrse  was  sent  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
that  she  was  slow  on  her  errand,  and  that  on  her  return  Juliet 
was  to  go  directly  to  the  Fi-iai'a.  The  error  is  the  result  of  for- 
getfulness  ot  caroleasness  on  the  part  of  Ihe  person  who  provided 
the  manuscript  for  the  first  edition.  That  such  was  the  origin 
of  this  discrepancy,  appears  yet  further  by  a  speech  of  Romeo's, 
ftccording  to  the  first  quarto,  just  after  he  enters  the  FViar's  tell. 
Conforming  to  its  previous  appointment  of  the  morning  for  the 
marriage,  this  text  makes  Someo  say,  "This  mofning  here  she 
'pointed  we  should  meet."  But  this  consistency  operates  rather 
against  than  in  fevor  of  the  Shakespearian  or%in  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  this  word  appears ;  for  any  person  of  ordinary 
poetic  apprehension  and  discrimination,  on  reading  the  whole 
of  the  latter  speech,  will  see  clearly  and  at  once  that  it  is  none 
of  Shakespeare's.    Thus  it  runs  :  — 

"  This  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  meat. 
And  consumate  those  neuer  parting  bands 
Witnes  of  our  harts  lone  by  joyning  hands, 
And  come  she  will." 

lATiO  will  believe  that  this  dribble  of  tame  sense  and  feeble 
rhythm  was  written  by  the  same  man  who  (arcoiding  to  the 
same  edition)  had  written  in  Ihc  first  Scene  of  the  play  the 
following  passage,  and  others  like  it  ?  — 

"  Madame,  an  honie  before  the  worshipt  sunne 
Peept  through  the  golden  window  of  the  East, 
A  troubled  thought  drew  me  from  eompanie  ; 
Where  vndemeath  the  grove  [of]  Sicamoure 
That  "Westward  rooteth  from  the  Cities  side, 
So  early  walking  might  I  see  your  sonne,"  &c. 


"  But  wherefore  villaiue  didst  thou  kill  my  CouFen  ? 
That  villaine  Couscn  would  have  kild  my  husband 
AH  this  is  comfort.     But  there  yet,"  &C.,  — 

we  naturally  ask,  All  whot  is  comfort  ?  There  is  no  reply  short 
of  the  quarto  of  15B0,  where  we  find  these  lines  interposed  be- 
tween the  secund  and  third  of  those  above  :  — 
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"  Backe  foolish  teares,  baclt  to  your  natiuo  spring  ; 
Your  tributarie  drops  belong  lo  woe, 
Whicli  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  ioy. 
Jfy  hiaband  Hues,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slaine  ; 
Aud  Tybalts  dead,  tlmt  would  haue  slain  my  husband  ! " 

And  there  we  see  what  Jvliet's  comfort  wae.  —  But  to  look  at 
the  very  next  speech  and  the  reply  to  it  in  the  quarto  of  1697  : 
JuUel  having  asked  where  her  father  and  her  mother  tie,  the 
Nurse  replies,  — 

"  Weeping  and  wayling  over  Tybalt's  coarse 
Will  you  goe  to  them  r " 
and  Jidief  answers.  — 


When  what  are  spent  i    AVhat  shall  be  shed !    Where  is  the 
antecedent  of  "theirs"  ?    We  find  it  only  in  the  quarto  of 
1699,  m  which  the  passage  appears  thus  ;  — 
"  Where  is  my  fether  and  my  mother  nurse  ? 

Kur.    Weeping  and  wayling  oaer  Tibalts  course. 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?    I  will  bring  them  thither, 

Jul.    Wiah  they  his  wounds  with  teares  f  mine  shall  be  spent,"  &c. 

Manifestly  the  words  in  italic  letter  are  a  forgotten  or  lost  pari 
of  the  very  text  which  the  quarto  of  1597  sought  to  give. 

Passmg  hy,  for  the  sake  of  necessary  brevity,  many  like  in- 
stances ot  clearly  imperfect  rcpreseMation  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  play  in  the  earliest  edition,  we  eome  to  this  on' 
in  Act  IV.  Sc.  6.     C^ulef  says  to  Paris,  — 

"  O  son  !  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 

Ilath  death  lain  with  thy  bride  :  —  there  she  lies, 

Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 

Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  lieir  ; 

My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  —  I  wUl  die, 

And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's  !  " 
The  person  who  provided  the  copy  for  the  edition  of  1597  was 
either  unahlc  to  set  down  the  last  two  lines  and  a  half,  or  could 
not  remember  their  phraseology  well  enough  to  imitate  them. 
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But  he  did  not  forgot  thtir  purport,  and  he  "lumped  it'    sftel 
this  fashion :  — 

"  Death  is  my  Sonne  in  Law,  to  him  I  give  all  that  I  haaie." 
In  the  quarto  of  1597,  h  part  of  Romeo's  recollective  soliloriujr 
about  the  apotheoavj  appears  in  this  extraordlinaiy  guise  ;  — 
"  As  I  doo  remember 
Here  dwells  a.  Pothecarie  whom  oft  1  noted 
As  I  past  by,  whose  needie  shop  is  stuffl 
With  bcggerly  accounts  of  emptie  boxes  : 
And  in  the  same  an  AUgarta  hangs, 
Uld  ends  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show." 
0«r  wcFUder  at  Shakespeare's  ever  describing  an  apothecary"! 
shop  as  stuffi'd  witli  beggarly  accounts  of  empty  boxes  is  at  an 
end  when  we  haTe  traced  the  reporter's  confusion  through  the 
text  of  the  ftuthentle  copy,  and  see  how  he  was  led  to  stuff  the 
shop  instead  of  the  alligator,  and  to  jmnhle  the  traits  and  con- 
(Utions  of  the  two  together. 

"  Sharpe  miserie  had  wome  him  to  the  hones ; 
And  in  his  needie  shiqt  a  tortoyes  hung, 
An  allegater  atnfi,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill  shapte  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggerly  aecoant  of  emptie  boxes, 
Greene  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mustie  seeds. 
Remnants  of  packthred,  and  old  cakes  of  Roses, 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a  shew." 
A^un,  when,  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  play,  Capvlet,  according 
to  the  first  quarto,  exclaims,  — 

"  See  wife,  this  dagger  hath  mistooke : 
For  (loe)  the  baeke  is  emptie  of  yong  Monntague 
And  it  is  sheathed  in  our  Daughters  breast,"  — 
we  are  at  loss  to  understand  the  phrase,  '  the  backe  is  emptie, 
and  no  less  to  discern  what  connection  there  is  between  the 
empty  back  of  Someo  and  the  dagger  in  the  breast  of  Juliet. 
But  the  quarto  of  1S99  helps  us  out  of  our  trouble  by  giving  us 
what  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  sought  to  give,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  confusion  in  the  notes  from  which  Ilia  text  was 
•ransoribed. 
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"  O  heauens  !  O  wife  looke  how  our  daughter  bleedea  ! 
This  A&ggei  hath  mistane,  foi  loc  his  house 
I)  en^He  on  the  hack  of  Mountague 
Aiitl  is  missheathd  in  my  daughters  hosome." 

That  the  text  of  the  first  quarto  (1587)  is,  in  a  great  moaaure 
at  least,  but  a  corrupted  version  of  that  of  the  second,  (1599.) 
which  was  announced  as  ■'  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
amended,"  and  upon  which  the  test  of  this  play  in  all  subse- 
quent editions  baa  been  based,  seeme  clear  &om  the  comparison 
just  made  between  the  two.  That  the  corruption  is  not  due  to 
the  printers,  those  careless  causes  of  so  much  «f  our  editorial 
t«il,  there  is  evidence  almost  equally  unmistokable  upon  the 
pages  of  the  earlier  and  corrupt  edition.  This  exists  in  the 
stage  directions,  which  in  the  first  quarto  of  this  play  are  of  a 
very  angular  character,  and  were  quite  surely  not  taken  from 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  play  furnished  by  the  author,  or  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  from  the  theatre,  but  written  down  by  a 
person  who  saw  the  play  passing  before  his  eyes  as  he  wrote,  oi 
who  called  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  memory  of  the  action. 

Stage  directions  are  what  their  name  very  exttctly  expresses. 
They  are  directions  iar  the  stage,  and  not  for  readers.  They 
instruct  the  actors  about  their  exits  and  their  entrances,  and  the 
more  important  of  those  other  movements  without  a  regulation  of 
which  stage  business  could  not  go  on.  They  are  usually  brief  in 
terms,  and  mandatory  in  tone  ;  directions  to  an  mdividual,  not 
explanations  to  an  audience  or  a  reader.  If  the  actor  obey,  the 
audience  will  need  no  explanation ;  and  these  remarks  are  espe- 
cially true  of  the  plays  of  our  early  stage,  which  were  not  written 
to  be  read,  but  to  be  acted.  Now,  in  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Borneo  and  Jvliet  (the  quarto  of  1599)  we  have  a  certain  kind 
of  particularity  which  we  do  not  find  in  those  of  the  previous 
and  incomplete  edition,  (the  quarto  of  1597.)  Thus,  in  the  first 
Scene  the  latter  gives  us  only  "Enter  2  aemiiig-men  of  the  Capii- 
lets,"  hut  the  former,  "  Enter  Sampson  and  Gregorie,  ioi(A  aworda 
and  bueHers  of  the  house  of  Capulet.*'  —  Farther  on  in  the  same 
Scene  we  have  in  the  first  edition  this  one  general  direction  : 
"  Tkei/  [the  scrving-mcn]  draw,  la  them  enters  Tybalt,  thei/  fight, 
to  thma  the  Prince,  old  Mountague  and  hit  vnfe,  old  Capulet  and 
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his  wife,  and  other  cttiiens,  and  part  them ; "  but  in  the  eecond 
and  complele  edition  we  find,  as  the  action  advancea,  at  each 
step  these  separate  directions  ;  "  Enter  BeuToiio,"  "  They  fight," 
"Enter  Tibalt,"  "Enter  tJn'ee  or  foure  ciluena  leith  clubs  or  parti/- 
tons,"  "E'lter  old  Capulet  in  Aia  goane,  and  hia  wife,"  "  Enter  old 
Mountagne  and  Ms  wife,"  "  Enter  praiee  Eakales,  with  hU  traine," 
Again,  in  Act  I.  Sc.  4  we  read,  in  the  imjierfect  edition,  "  Enter 
Maskers,  with  Romeo  cmd  a  Page;  "  but  in  the  second,  "Enter 
Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benuolio,  with  five  or  sii  other  maakeri,  torch 
bearers:"  and  in  Act  II.  Sc.  3  in  the  former,  "Enter  JHai- Fran- 
cis ;  "  but  in  the  latter,  "  Enter  the  Friar  with  a  basket."  Not  to 
continue  this  comparison,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  directions  of  the  second  quarto  (1599)  that  we  find  that  kind 
of  particularity  which  is  necessary  for  stage  purposes.  It  would 
do  foe  the  readers  of  the  play  to  know  that  two  eerving-men 
entered,  that  I'ybaU,  and  the  Prince,  and  old  Capulet  and  Jfon- 
tague,  and  their  wives,  and  some  citizens,  came  on  and  parted 
the  combatants,  and  that  some  Maskers  came  on  with  Jtomeo  and 
a  page,  Sic,  &c.  But  for  the  actors,  and  the  prompter,  and  the 
property  man,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  the  serving-men 
were  Sampsim  and  Gregorg,  and  that  they  were  to  carry  swords 
and  bucklers,  that  the  citizens  should  carry  clubs  and  partisans, 
that  old  Captdet  should  wear  his  gown,  that  Prince  Escdlti* 
should  be  accompanied  by  his  train,  and  that  Bomeo  should 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  MercHtio  and  Benvotio,  but  by 
torch  bearers,  and  that  the  Friar  should  carry  a  basket.  But, 
as  we  look  on  farther,  we  find,  in  Act  11.  So.  i.  that  when  Mer- 
cuHo  delivers  the  stanza,  "  An  old  hare  hoar,"  Ac,  there  is  no 
stage  direction  in  the  perfect  edition  ;  for  none  was  necessary  ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  he  done  being  left,  of  course,  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  actor.  In  the  imperffect  quarto  of 
1697,  however,  we  find,  "He  umBfs  by  them  owrf  sings;"  and 
thus  we  have  a  contemporary  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shakespeare's  first  Mercutio  played  this  passage.  So  just  below 
in  the  same  Scene,  when  the  Nurse  says  to  Peter,  "And  thou 
must  stand  by,  too,"  Stc,  there  is  no  stage  diiectioii  in  the  per- 
fect copy  i  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  any ;  but  the  observa- 
tion of  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy  for  the  first  edition  is 
recorded  in  the  stage  direction,  atterly  needless  even  to  a  reader, 
"  She  tiimes  to  Peter,  her  man."  Of  like  character  are  the  fol- 
lowing directions  which  appear  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  in  pas- 
sages where  that  of  1599  has  none  or  the  baldest  order  for  an 
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Slit  or  an  entrance  :  Act  II.  So.  6,  "  Eitler  Juliet  somewhat  fast, 
and  embraceik  Romeo  ;  "  Act  IH.  So.  1,  "  Tibalt  mider  Romeo's 
arme  thruals  Mercutio  in,  and  flyea,"  where  the  second  quarto 
has  only,  "  Jtoay  Tybalt ;  "  Act  III.  Se.  2,  "Enter  ttvase  wring- 
ing her  hands,  anth  the  ladder  of  eordet  in  her  fap,"  where  the 
second  quaito  has  only,  "Enter  Nurse  with  confej;"  Act  III. 
Sc.  3,  "He  offers  to  stab  himselfi,  aad  Nurse  snaleJies  the  dagger 
aaay,"  and  in  the  same  Scene,  just  before  the  ATiBise  gives  Borneo 
JuUet'a  ring,  "  Nurse  offers  to  goe  in,  <oi4  turaes  againe,"  in  nei- 
ther of  which  eituations  is  there  any  stage  direction  in  the  second 
quarto.  To  abbreviate  a  dry  comparison  as  much  as  possible, 
we  note  these  other  passages  :  — 

Maddam  ferwell,  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

Paris  offers  to  goe  in,  and  Capolet  calls  him  againe." 
Actm.  8c.  4. 
"  JVht.     I  will  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

Skee  lookes  after  mrse. 
Jui.     Ancient  damnation  !  O  most  cursed  fiend  !  "  &c. 

Act  ni.  Sc.  6. 
"  Jul.    Ronieo  I  come,  this  doe  I  drinke  to  thee. 

She  fab  vpOB  her  bed  within  the  Cvrtainet" 
Act  IV.  Se.  3. 
'•  C(^.    Let  it  lie  so,  come  wofiill  sorrow  mates 
Let  us  together  taste  this  bitter  fate. 

They  all  but  the  Nurse  goe  fooiih,  casting  Rosemary  on  her 
and  shutting  the  Ctirtens." 

Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 
"  FY.     Then  I  must  goe  ;  my  mind  prcsageth  ill. 

Pryer  stoi:^  ajid  lookea  on  the  blood  and  weaponSt 
What  blood  ia  this,"  &c.  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

Now  these  directions  in  the  first  quarto  are  not  properly  stage 
directions ;  for  those  apply  equally  to  all  actors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  that  appear  in  the  Scenes  in  which  they  Bre  set  down. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  show  with  what  particular  action  certain 
players  played  the  passages  in  which  they  appear  ;  and  they  are 
clearly  the  records,  either  on  the  spot  or  from  memory,  of  what 
was  seen  by  the  perfon  who  wrote  tliem  down. 
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The  traces  of  another  hand  than  Shnkespeare's  that  have 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  earlier  version  of  this  play  are  not 
many,  but  they  seem  to  me  quite  unmistakable.  The  first  that 
I  uotieed  is  the  entire  sixth  Scene  of  Act  H,,  a  part  of  which  1 
have  already  referred  to.  In  the  quarto  of  1597  this  Scene 
appears  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  variations  from 
the  later  version  are  of  the  most  material  nature ;  or,  rather, 
that  the  whole  Scene  was  rewritten,  and  but  a  few  lines  of  the 
earlier  version  were  retained. 

"  Bom.     Now  felher  Lawrence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 

Fl:     Without  more  urords  I  will  doo  all  I  may, 
To  make  you  hafpie  if  in  me  H  lye, 

Eom.     Tliia  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  ntfxt. 
And  comuiaate  those  tieuer  prating  hands, 
Witnes  of  our  harts  love  by  zoi/ninij  liands, 
And  some  she  loill. 

Fr.     I  gesse  she  mill  indeed, 
Tout/is  tope  is  qaicfte,  amfSer  than  sviflest  speed. 

Enter  luliet  somewliat  fast,  and  embiaceth  Romeo. 
Sec  where  she  comes. 

So  light  of  foote  nere  hurts  the  troden  flower : 
Of  love  and  ioy,  see  see  the  soueraigne  power. 

Jul.    Romeo. 

Bora,     My  luliet  welcome.     As  doo  waking  eyes 
(Cloased  in  Nights  mysta)  attend  the  frolicke  Day, 
So  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet, 
And  thou  art  come. 

Ml.    I  am  (if  I  be  Day) 
Come  to  my  Sunue  ;  shine  fborth,  and  moke  me  feire. 

Rom.     All  beauteous  faimea  dineUeth  in  thine  eyes. 

Jul,     Romeo  from  thine  all  brightnes  doth  arise, 

Fr.    Come  wantons,  come,  the  stealing  houres  do  passe. 
Defer  imbraeemeota  till  some  fitter  time. 
Part  for  a  while,  you  shall  not  be  alone, 
Till  holy  Church  have  joynd  ye  both  in  one. 

Mom.     Lead  holy  FaUier,  alt  delay  seemes  long. 

Jill.     Make  hast,  make  hast,  this  lingring  doth  t'j  wrong. 

Fr.     O,  soft  and  Giire  makes  sweetest  ivorke  they  say. 
Hast  is  a  common  hitidrer  in  crosse  way." 
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1  the  revision  was  not  in  all  respects  fol 
ceond  speech  the  line,  — 
•■  So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  flower,"  — 
contains  a  daintier  and  more  graceful,  and  thercforts  it  \^'ould 
seem,  a  more  appropriate,  figure  than  — 

"so  light  a  foot 
WQl  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint,"  — 

■B  that  follow  these  last  have  a  fancy  and 
ind,  again,  Jiiliefs  reply  — 
"I  am,  if  I  be  day, 
Come  to  my  sun  ;  shine  forth,  and  make  me  fair  "  — 
has  a  touch  of  poetry  more  exquisite  and  more  dramatic  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rewritten  Scene,  which,  unmistakably  Shake- 
speare's, is  not  of  Shakespeare's  best.  Of  the  remainder  of  this 
Scene  those  passages  which  are  printed  above  in  italic  letter  w  ill. 
I  think,  hardly  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare  at  any  period  of 
his  career,  by  readers  of  discrimination  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  works  and  those  of  his  elder  contempororieB.  They  are 
too  tame,  feeble,  and  formal,  both  in  rhythm  and  sense,  to  have 
ever  been  written  by  him  for  the  stage.  —  Another  passage 
which  seems  to  be  not  of  a  piece  with  the  body  of  the  play  is 
the  following,  from  the  fifth  Scene  of  Act  IV. ;  — 

"  Par.     Haue  I  thought  long  to  see  this  mornings  face 
And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodegies ! 
Accurst,  vnhappy,  miserable  man, 
Forlome,  forsaken,  destitute  1  am  : 
Borne  to  the  world  to  be  a  flaue  in  it. 
Distrest,  remedUea  and  unfortunate. 
0  heavens  O  nature,  taherefbre  did  you  make  me. 
To  live  so  vile,  ao  imetc/ied  as  /  shall. 

Cap.    0  heete  she  lies  that  was  our  hope,  our  ioj, 
And  being  dead,  dead  sorrow  nips  vs  all. 

All  cry.     And  all  ourpy,  and  aU  our  Rope  U  dead. 
Dead,  lost,  undone,  absented,  wholly  fled. 

Cap.    Cruel,  vnjust,  impaifiall  destinies. 
Why  to  this  day  have  you  preaeru'd  my  life  : 
To  soe  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  ioy,  my  life, 
Depriude  of  sence,  of  Ufe,  of  all  by  deatli, 
Cruell,  vnjust,  impartiall  dcslinies. 
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Cap.     0  sad  fac'd  sorrow  map  of  misery, 
Why  this  sad  time  have  I  desird  to  see. 
This  day.  this  Tniust,  this  impartiall  day 
Wherein  I  hop'd  to  see  my  comfort  full, 
To  be  depciude  by  suddaine  destinie, 

Moth.     O  KOf,  ahcke,  distrest,  v)hy  should  I  liuet 
To  see  this  dag,  this  miserable  day. 
Alaehe  the  time  that  euer  I  stas  home. 
To  be  partaker  of  this  destinie. 
Alacke  the  day,  aJaeke  and  teelladay." 

Here  again  the  entirG  passage  was  rewritten  for  the  second  ver- 
sion, the  order  of  the  speeches  changed,  and  the  respeetiTe 
prominence  of  the  characters  in  the  Scene  modified.  But,  al- 
though a  hint  was  plainly  taken  from  the  old  version  for  an 
antiphonal  espression  of  woe  which  should  caricature  the  style 
in  which  the  poets  in  vogue  in  Shakespeare's  boyhood  wrote  such 
scenes,  (the  shallow  natures,  formal  habits,  and  conventional 
notions  of  the  characters  upon  the  stage  iu  this  Scene  affording  the 
dramatist  an  opportunity  for  euch  a  caricature  without  violation 
of  dramatic  propriety,)  yet  the  purposely  commonplace  character 
of  the  lamentations  in  the  later  version  seems  to  me  not  plainer 
than  that  the  bathos  of  the  earlier  is  the  result  of  a  hopeless  and 
ambitions  flight  at  lofty  sentiment.  In  this  passage  also  the 
lines  iu  italic  letter  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  fruits  even  of 
Shakespeare's  earliest  dramatic  years. 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  which  I  think  that  I  detect 
here  and  there  the  vestiges  of  a  predecessor  of  our  author  ;  but 
I  shall  notice  only  two  others,  and  they  are  of  a  diiferent  char- 
acter from  those  that  I  have  cited  above.  In  Act  "V.  Scene  3 
we  find  this  passage  in  the  quarto  of  1597  :  — 

■'  Enter  Fryer  wi(A  a  Lanl/iome. 
How  oft  to  night  haue  these  my  aged  feete 
Stumbled  at  graucs  as  I  did  passe  along. 
■Whose  there  ! 

Man.    A  frcnd  and  one  that  knowes  you  well. 

Fr.    Who  is  it  that  consorts  so  late  the  dead. 
What  Lght  is  yon  ?  if  I  be  not  deceiued. 
Me  thinks  it  burues  in  Capels  monument  ? 

Man.    It  doth  so,  holy  Sir,  and  there  is  one 
That  loves  you  dearly. 
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Ft.    Who  is  it  f 

Man.     Borneo. 

Fr.    How  long  hath  he  beene  thci-e  f 

Man.    Full  halfe  an  houro  and  more. 

Fr.    Goe  H-ith  me  thethec. 

Man.    I  daie  not  sir,  he  knowes  not  I  am  heeri3 ; 
On  paine  of  death  he  chfttgde  me  to  be  gone, 
And  not  for  to  distuibe  him  in  his  enterprise. 

Fr.    TTien  must  1  goe  ;  ray  minde  presageth  ill. 

Fryei-  stoops  and  hakes  on  the  blood  and  weapnru. 
Wliat  bloud  ia  this  that  slaines  the  entianee 
Of  this  marble  stouy  monument  r 
"What  meanes  these  maisterles  and  goory  weapons  r 
Ah  me  I  doubt,  whose  heere  ?  what  Romeo  dead  r 
Who  and  Paris  too  ?  what  ynluekie  honre 
Ib  accessary  to  go  foule  a  sinnc  ! 
The  Lady  sturres." 
A  comparison  of  these  lines  with  those  which  correspond  to 
Ihem  in  the  authentic  text  *  will  make  it  clear,  I  think,  tc  any 


-^.    Bllas  ba  ninti  ymJ    Tall  me,  good  my  friCDd, 
What  toivh  ii  joDd'  (bat  Talslj  lesdalira  llsfit 

It  bnrnelb  in  ths  Capels'  monqiiKnt. 
BaU    It  doth  so  liolTiir;  and  Ulna's  my  maslFr. 


,  ilurk.  «hat  blood  Is  tble  « 
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Btudtoit  of  thia  subject  Ihot  the  former  are  merely  an  impetfeel 
and  garbled  presentation  of  the  latter.  The  first  compared  with 
the  second  seems  as  iair  wnter  might  %eem  after  it  had  pas»«d 
through  some  medium  which  nbsorbed  part  of  it  and  fouled  the 
rest.  The  other  passajiie,  nvsl  the  last  that  I  shall  notice,  is 
the  following,  from  the  IViai's  confe^on  in  the  last  Scene  of 
the  tragedy. 

"  But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Frier  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  to  associate  him, 
Whereas  the  sioke  infection  remaind 
Was  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne, 
Bat  Borneo  vnderstanding  by  hio  man 
That  lulieC  was  deceasde,  rcturnde  in  post 
Unto  Verona  for  to  see  his  lore. 
What  ofler  happened  touching  Paris  death. 
Or  Eomeos  is  to  me  vnknowne  at  all. 
But,  when  I  came  to  take  the  Lady  hence, 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  &om  sleep  : 
Whom  faine  I  would  ha^ve  taken  from  the  lombe. 
Which  she  refilled  seeing  Bomeo  dead." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  these  lines  were  n  part  of  the  tyiar'i 
speech  as  it  was  first  written  ;  for  the  speech  tvas  plainly  enough 
rewritten  for  the  reriscii  Tcrsion  of  the  play.*   But,  if  they  were 
ft  part  of  the  original  speech,  that  speech  was  very  surely  not 
written  by  Shakespeare  ;  as  every  reader  who  sympathiies  with 
my  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  flow  of  thought  and  verse  will 
at  once  decide.    They  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  diflerent  ii, 
kind  from  the  rest  of  the  speech  in  the  quarto  of  1597.  as  well  as 
ii^fijcioi  to  it ;  while  that  speech,  as  a  whole,  ia  decidedly  inferior 
to  its  counterpart  in  the  corrected  and  augmented  quarto  of  1S99. 
These  two  passages  last  cited  appear  to  be  the  production  of 
some  verse-monger  who  attempted  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
copy   aucreptiliously   procured   for   the   publisher    of   the   first 
quarto.     In  the  attempt  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind,  opinion 
must,  of  necessity,  seem  arbitrary,  perhaps  be  so.    A  signature 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery  because,  in  the  opinion  of  nn 
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eipeit,  ot  of  a  pcrBon  fumiliar  with  the  genuine  writing,  it  in 
spurious.  I  point  out  one  particular  line  cmong  thosu  last 
quoted  w.iich  it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  as  Shakespeare's  — 


and  I  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  phrase  '  for  to '  in  both 
these  passages,  whith  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  in  the  authentic 
text  of  any  of  Shakespeare  works.* 

Assuming  that  the  positions  above  taken  have  been  mun- 
taiiif>d,  we  find  some  noteworthj  correspondenees  between  Romeo 
and  JuUet  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth  in  the  condition  of  thdr  text 
and  the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
produced.  That  is,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  tragedy,  as  in  that 
of  the  history,  two  editions  differing  very  greatly,  and  with  evi- 
dent purpose,  in  the  language  of  certain  passages,  while  in  the 
language  of  other  passages,  as  well  as  'n    hara  te      pi  d 

succession  of  scenes,  they  correspond  e         y        d       fa  d 
the  passages  of  the  earlier  edition  which  w  w  f       h 

second  have  not  the  traits  of  Shakespe  b       h  se   f 

the  inferior  or  the  elder  writers  among  h  n  mp  ri  W 
notice,  too,  the  occurrence  of  a  phrase  n  th  ec  <1  pas  ages 
which  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  day      th  ugh  h  n 

beginning  to  &11  out  of  vogue,  but  wh   h  h  duig         h 

evidence  of  the  authentic  editions  of  hi         k    seem         h 
sedulously  avoided  ;  and  we  find,  also,  i     h   case       h   tr  gedy 
as  in  that  of  the  history,  that  not  only  h   fi        di        p 

lished  without  his  name  as  the  author,  though  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  but  that  in  none  of 
the  three  subsequent  editions  published  during  his  life  was  it  at- 
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tnbuted  to  him.  But  by  the  side  of  these  points  of  resemblance 
we  have  to  place  these  two  of  importniit  difference :  the  direct 
testimony  of  Francis  Meres,  in  his  Palladia  Tamia,  that  in  1598 
Shakespeare  was  known  to  him  as  the  author  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  the  feet  that  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Tariation 
of  the  two  versions  of  the  tragedy  from  each  other  is  manifestly 
due  to  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  later  by  the  earlier  — 
caused  in  some  piu^sages  by  the  unmitigated  failure  in  the  memory, 
or  defect  in  the  notes,  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  provide 
the  manuscript  copy  for  the  printer  of  that  version,  in  others  by 
the  attempt  by  an  lufenor  writer  to  remedy  such  deficiencies. 

From  these  circumstances  I  dra»  the  follow  uig  conclusion, 
or,  rather,  opmion,  tor  wJich  I  cannot  ask  the  consideration 
due  to  logical  proof  from  w  ell  established  premises,  but  which 
amounts  in  my  own  mind  to  absolute  conviction:  That  the 
Eomeo  and  Juliet  which  has  come  do«Ti  to  us  (for  there  may 
have  been  En  antecedent  play  upon  the  same  story)  was  first 
written  bj  tw  o  or  more  plaj  w  rights,  of  w  hom  Shakespeare  was 
ont  ,  that  subsequcntlv  Shakespeare  rewrote  this  old  play,  of 
which  h<.  w  la  part  author,  makm;;  his  principal  changes  in  the 
passages  that  were  contributed  by  his  eo  liborets,  irrespective 
o£  the  merit  of  what  he  rejected,  (See  the  remarks  above  upon 
Sc.  6  of  Act  n.)  ;  that  the  play  was  so  successful  in  this  form  as 
to  create  at  once  an  urgent  demand  for  an  edition  of  it,  which 
John  Danter  undertook  to  supply  ;  and  that,  as  the  players  were 
of  course  unwilling  that  the  public  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy 
their  new  play  without  going  to  the  theatre,  Danter  obtained, 
by  the  aid  of  a  reporter,  who  perhaps  had  some  connection  with 
the  play  in  its  previous  form,  a  very  imperfect  and  garbled  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  new  work,  the  defects  in  which  were  supplied 
partly  by  some  of  the  many  verse-mongers  ever  ready  in  those 
days  to  do  such  jobs,  and  partly  from  the  old  play,  in  the  com- 
f      h-  h  Sh  k    pe  b       one  of  two  or  more  co- 

!  bore  This  pi  y  y  If  h  been  intended  to  supply 
h  pi  m  h  p  p  I  gard  f  he  one  to  which  Arthur 
B      k       f  th   Add    is  p  ec  d    g  his  poem,  although  its 

h       w  th      p]  y  b  the  poem,  (full  of  detail 

as   I      f  und    t.)  f      h         d  d  even  for  hints  for  some 

fldal"u        dh        lilq  f  their  work.    And  so, 

h  hak    p  ar  g  d     b       gh     the  story  of  Romeo  and 

m  d  f  —  made  a  sensation,  as  the 

sg  d  p  bl   h  y      w     il  ys,  —  it  was  not  printed 
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fts  his,  because  a  play  of  Borneo  aad  Juliet  identical  with  it  in 
plot  and  incident  was  already  well  known  to  the  public.  The 
new  play  was  merely  what  the  title  page  announced  it  (not  with 
strict  truth)  to  be  —  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  it  itias  played  by  the 
Lad  of  Hmisdon's  Servants.  If  the  name  of  any  author  w»8 
connectsd  with  the  old  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  ia  by  no  means 
certain,  it  ia  not  impiobable  that  there  were  two  or  three  per- 
sons known  to  the  public  as  having  claims  upon  its  authorship  ; 
and,  according  to  ti.a  estimate  of  dramatic  labor  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  b  rewriting  like  that  in  question  would 
hardly  have  been  regarded  as  giving  Shakespeare  so  absolute  a 
claim  upon  the  play  in  its  new  form  as  to  make  it  necessary,  or, 
perhaps,  even  prudent,  for  the  printer  to  attribute  this  much- 
applaucled  performance  excluavely  to  him.  All  the  more  would 
he  probably  have  refrained  from  using  Shskeapcare's  name, 
because  of  the  very  much  garbled  and  interpolated  condition  of 
the  text  which,  in  his  piratical  haste,  he  was  obliged  to  publish.* 
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ra  hWIH,  and,  under  Uiea '»  dictation  and  dirccUon,  certofti  iml- 

Tt  imt.    The  pel  fotoiets  opon  Ibe  al^e  drew  my  attention  to  the  taO, 

•ew  wfvks  ariFiffiirfla  Mies  announced  at  the  Walnnt  Streal 

written  1^  henielf.    I  bad  already  enRa^H  to  plw  m.i  diama  at  Iha 

i^lej. 

r  dear  sir;  Ijiat  Friday  nljihl  I  vWted  the  Walnnt  Street  Theatro,and 
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But  what  was  to  the  general  public  of  that  day  only  Someo 
and  Juliet  (the  old  conmioji  property  of  the  stage)  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  acted  by  the  Lord  of  Himsdon's  Servants,  was  to 
ft  man  of  culture  and  discrimination  like  Francis  Meres  an 
original  work  which  gave  Shakespeare  the  rank  among  JCoglish 
dramatists  that  Flautus  and  Seneca  took  among  the  Latins. 
And  so  he,  writing  doubtless  in  1597,  or  at  least  nbout  what  he 
had  learned  in  that  ycnr,  although  hia  PaUadU  Tamia  was  sot 
pnblished  till  1698,  fttttibut«s  this  play  directly  to  Shakespeare. 

T>aui&>^  which  f  tiaw  at  Laura  Koeqe'a  TlieaCrfi^  In  Kew  YorJc.  ^l\9t  iranunry. 
The  language  hat  b«en  ilighUg  atUred  hrre  aad  t/Ure,  b^  On  aork  is  the  stoM. 

Hnti-c  yoa  two  tbouflniid  doltajn  fif  tlie  |iiirf>niiiiii(9 
Arcb.  1  do  not  desire  to  produaamf  but  new  wi"' 
titm  1^  yssT  piay  hat  been  de^troj/ed/Or  me, 

Uiere  li  a  liuly  In  tbo  mra ;  mid,  necondly.  beunw  it  aSi.<cta  anoMf r  aiatjlisA- 
nent  in  las  nily.    Bat  yaar  demuud  la  »  urgent  Ihnt  it  Imves  me  no  nllaruB- 

"  On  receipt  of  Ibis  letter  I  tnak  th«  prompt-ninn  ascript  at  my  drama  fram 
Lnun  Eeeue'ii  XtaeAtre,  audBtntlclo  PbUadclpbiH.  that  it  migbt  be  comiAred 

with  Ml-^e '(piece.    I  raufld'>d  llilji  duty  lo Mr. Dlachbvrue,  a  ^'iilUmau 

oT  exjierienn  In  (neatrk«l  affkli*^  who  Imd  beea  a  DiAUAger  and  actor.  1 
appeud  his  repLj. 

-^  *  To  D.  Bourclcuilt,  Kxg.^-My  dear  Sir:  1  received  fretn  yoa  the  prompter^ 
copy  of  your  otay  of  "  J«tnie  ItedUs:"  hqJ,  Accoritioa  lo  jDuf  iof  cructioos,  1 
yisitod  tbe  ITnlunC  Sb'uel  Thealn  on  Monday,  Hatch  U,  and  wItiKcsed  tin 

Ifae  play  procBeded  I  conipuped  IE  with  your  DuiiuBcrtpt^  and,  escept  Ed  tho 
early  ecHuedOf  fa's  tm  A^i.  I  found  fhB  two  dramas  to  be- Oie  tame  —  ibeetaae 
eequense  of  scenes^  lAe  taate  piot  and  eharactert;  the  lavguage  orxatioaaJly 
d&gvised,  6ti(  in  many  easei  ftHUmed  verbatim. 

Yaaa  truly,  Tnouu  BUOEBUENE.' 


a2iered  tAe  c/iaracterg,  inv&tted  mates  tuX  to  he  found  in  SsoU's  luiofl  or  in  any 
drwaatic  vertiort  tif  it;  autf  tliwe  hopub-,  inoidentJS  diiilOKiies,  and  cbaractera 

herwifTT.    .  '       ' 

"  Ak  Mine  tlqift  muBT  eiapsa  before  tbto  question  Is  pagaed  upon  by  a  legal 

evHfdon  resorted  to  of  saying  thAt  my  work  icox  oatf/  taten  fi^in  Scoti's  nopel, 
and  tie  lady  had  a  right  to  me  the  saini  wans.  I  now  olEu-  a  reiiurd  of^uc 
(Aousami  dMoTt  to  any  penou  who  can  Bud  In  Stotl's  norel,  or  In  any  dra- 
ffiMic  version  of  it,  fexcepl  mine,)  the  Mlowlne  eceuee :  - 

„.    _.  ...  _j._    „ -,t  hM  fcthei*!  rapper  table,  and  the  whole  of 

2.  Tha  eianiiDaUim  of  Uidge  Wildfire  at  ■ 
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Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  quarto  of  1597,  Meres'  testimony 
lacks  its  usual  value  in  the  detetmination  of  the  date  of  the 
production  of  Romeo  and  JiiHet.  But  the  question  arises,  To 
which  version  of  the  tragedy  did  he  refer  —  that  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  originally  toncemed,  or  that  which  rnu  "newly 
corrected,  nugmented,  and  amended,"  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished (at  least  with  any  approach  to  completeness  or  c^rreot- 
neae)  until  thf:  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  Palladia  Ta»iiaf 
In  my  judgment,  and  without  a  doubt,  he  had  in  mind  the  play 
as  it  last  came  from  Shakespeare's  hand.  For,  aside  from  the 
great  probability  that  he  knew  that  only  in  this  form  was  thfc 
tragedy  properly  Shakespeare's,  the  supposition  that  he  referred 
to  the  augmented  and  amended  version  is  not  only  in  harmony 
with  the  fects  which  bear  upon  this  question,  but,  like  the 

Bl«re  Hull  inatlteat  manag^ra.    .    -    -    Short-^Afind  Asttierg  tisil  the  pi^if-irm- 
ances,  l^dv  daton  ihM  dramag.  and  hAwk  them  for  aaie  amODg  IrrmpondMe 
maDdRern  and  Actors,  wbo  aro  willinjc  to  risk  tbft  perlijRuann,  raying  ou  HieEr 
ovD  worthleiwflaiB  ta  escape  legal  conxequeiici^.    -    -    ' 
"  The  Buoiesa  1  hove  met  with  In  my  endeHTnra  ta  pleua  ths  public  hu 

I  do  Dot  place  nr  j  gruol  literary  Talue  oo  my  works ;  Oiej  may  be  lery  poor 
tbinga :  but.  poor  na  cbey  an,  the;  are  mins.  tbe  svn  at  of  en j  brow,  llie  bitad 
ot  m;  (imllr.  Is  K  probable  that,  while  dramnDo  vorka  m  bnmtile  anil 
northleffl  B>  Dilne  are  ttiDS  trnted,  diamuic  aaCboia  of  greater  uierit  wIU 
arise,  and  saorifica  tbeir  lires,  bopw,  and  aFplmtiois  lo  fonud  and  create  an 

"  New  York,  April  21,  IMO." 

Here  «e  hai-e  a  play  marts  bj  one  of  the  most  popnlar  English  dramBliHls 
of  this  day  in  jnal  cbe  mode  CbaC  was  adopled  by  bis  great  predecessor  —  tho 
adaptation  of  a  popnUr  etory  lo  Ibe  stage  hy  Ihtowliig  il  iolo  a  draniaCle  tbrm, 
and  by  adding  new  scenes  and  new  cbarai;t«rB,  as  well  as  by  modifying  tbeeld_ 
Ws  see  the  rivalry  of  theatrical  managerA  and  tbeir  desire  to  keep  to  tbem- 

socceflsful  play  by  the  means  of  short-baod  reportera,  and  the  whole  of  the 

Bubslllntlou  and  iDterpointioo  of  certain  pass^es  by  an  Inferior  band.  So  Utile 
have  the  essential  babits  and  cnstoms  of  the  theatre  changi^d  la  two  hundred 
and  Biity  yeacf.  And  I  may  hero  opportunely  add  that  the  writing  of  plays 
by  many  hiuida.  and  the  remodelling  of  old  plays,  goes  on  just  as  it  did  allire- 
(hne.    1^  Mii^i  Tragedy,  aa  It  was  pbiyed  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Matilda 

Mr,  Hacready  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  floally  again  niodiSed  by  Mr.  Bonr- 
clswlt.    And  I  haye  myself  known  five  pans  to  be  employed  at  once  upon  a 

only  m        ■     - "  -     -  ■       ■ 
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middle  note  in  an  inverted  and  widely- distributed  cliord  in 
music,  it  harmonizefl  and  binds  together  what  would  otherwise 
be  discordant,  or  a,t  least  disconnected  :  —  as  we  shall  see. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  these  introductory  remarks 
that  tbe  title  page  of  the  first  quarto  designates  the  play  as  one 
that  had  been  "  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  puUiquely,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Servants."  Ma- 
lone  first  observed  •  that  this  statement  bore  upon  the  date  of 
the  production  of  the  play.  The  company  of  which  Shakespeare 
was  a  member  had  for  patron  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  QiLeen  Elizabeth ;  and  they  therefore 
styled  themselves  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  But  hav- 
ing, as  Malone  remarks,  become  attached  to  him,  not  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  but  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  at  his  death,  in  July, 
1596,  they  naturally  fell  under  the  patronage  of  his  son  and 
successor  in  the  title.  He,  however,  did  not  succeed  at  once 
to  his  father's  post  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's  household, 
that  olBee  having  been  conferred  upon  Lord  Cobham.  Sut 
sis  weeks  after  his  death,  (in  March,  1SD6-7,)  the  new  Lord 
Hunsdon  was  appointed  bis  successor.  Therefore  from  July, 
1696,  to  April,  1597,  Shakespeare's  company  were  cot  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants,  but  Lord  Hunsdon's ;  and  Malone 
consequently  concluded  that  Romeo  and  Juliei  must  have  been 
produced  during  that  period.  To  this  conclusion  it  has  been 
objected  by  Mr.  Collier  that  "though  the  tragedy  was  printed 
in  1697,  as  it  had  been  acted  by  Lord  Hunsdon's  Servants,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  might  not  have  been  played  some  years 
before  by  the  same  actors,  when  calling  themselves  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants." 

There  is  also  another  fact  inconsistent  H-ith  Malone's  opinion 
that  the  tragedy  was  produced  in  1696,  the  significance  of  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Tyrwhitt.    It  is  the  speech  of  the 
Nwse  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  about  Juliet's  age  and  weaning. 
"  But  as  I  said. 

On  Lammas  eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 

That  shall  she,  many  ;  I  remember  it  well. 

'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ; 

And  she  was  wean'd." 

Dpon  this  Tyrwhitt  remarked,  "There  is  no  such 
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I  believE,  mentioned  in  any  of  the  noTeU  from  ivhich  Shake- 
epeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  his  story ;  and  therefore 
It  seems  probable  that  he  had  in  view  the  earthqualse  which  had 
really  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  England  in.  his  own  time,  via., 
on  the  6th  of  April,  15S0.»  Upon  mature  reflection,  Mnlone 
saw  that  this  conjecture  (in  itself  more  than  probable)  is  sup- 
ported by  Shakespeare's  "  &equeiit  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
tUBgcs  of  England,  and  to  the  events  of  his  own  time,  which  he 
has  described  as  taking  place  wherever  his  scene  happens  to 
lie ; "  and,  to  reconcile  the  inconastency  between  Tyrwhitt's 
deduction  and  his  own,  he  suggested  that  "  Shakespeare  might 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  play  in  1591,  and  finished  it  at  b 
subsequent  period."  But  the  supposition  that  this  tragedy  had 
been  acted  some  years  before  its  publication  in  1697  is  irrecon- 
dlable,  I  think,  with  the  fiict  that  it  was  then  manifestly  pub- 
lished in  the  greatest  possible  haste.  For  the  edition  of  that  year 
was  printed  &om  two  fonts  of  typo,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Collier 
himself  remarks,  by  two  printers ,  and  it  bears  upon  its  fiico 
all  the  marks  of  confused  hurrj  f  And  for  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  brought  out  there  must  have  been  some  special  reason  ; 
for,  as  to  the  stori)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  had  been  known 
to  the  London  public  for  years,  and  nas  accessible  in  half  a 
dozen  shapes.  Indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  grovind  for  doubt 
that  the  performances  rcfem-d  to  upon  the  title  page  of  the  first 
quarlo  look  place  between  July,  1596,  and  April,  1597,  and  that 
that  publication  was  the  hasty  effort  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  "  great  applause  "  which  those  performances  had  elicited. 
Equally  untenable  is  Malono's  opinion  that  Shakespeare  began 
Borneo  and  Juliet  in  1991,  aud  finished  it  in  1693.  In  his  day 
plays  were  rapidly  written,  or  rewritten,  to  supply  an  immediate 
demand  ;  and  he  was  manifestly  one  of  the  most  business-like 
as  well  as  prolific  of  play-wiights.  That  any  dramatist  of  his 
period,  and  he  of  all,  kept  a  play  "on  the  stocks"  five  years  is 
so  estremely  improbable  as  to  be  believed  only  upon  positive 
and  trustworthy  testimony.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  1691 
Shakespeare  and  one  or  more  other  "practitioners  for  the  stage" 
composed  a  jRomeo  and  Juliel  in  partnership,  and  that  in  1696 
Shakespeare  "corrected,  augmented,  and  amended"  it,  making 
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it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  his  awn,  and  tl  at  it  then 
met  with  snch  great  success  that  an  unscrupulous  publishei 
obtained  as  much  as  he  could  of  it  by  book  or  by  crook,  and 
hitd  the  deficiencies  supplied  as  well  as  could  be  by  bits  from 
the  play  of  iS9I,  and,  when  that  &iiled,  by  poets  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  himself,  is  entirely  accotdimt  with  the  practices  of  that 
day,  and  reconciles  all  the  fects  in  this  particular  cose  ;  even  the 
two,  that  the  play  contains  a  reference  which  indicates  1591  as 
the  year  when  it  was  written,  and  that  in  1596  it  was  published 
in  haste  to  take  advantage  of  a  great  and  sudden  popularity.* 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  history  of  its  production  and  its  pubii- 

The  true  text  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  is  found  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
which,  however,  differs  ftom  that  of  the  quarto  of  1599  and  two 
subsequent  quartos  (one  dated  1609  and  the  other  without  date) 
only  by  tlie  accidents  of  the  printing  office,  to  which  they  were 
all  exposed,  and  in  the  reparation  of  which  they  all  assist  each 
other,  though  the  folio  seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  typo- 
graphical corruption.  The  undated  quarto,  which  was  collated 
by  Steevens,  is  especially  useful  in  the  correction  of  printers' 
errors.  The  text  of  the  folio  and  the  later  quartos  is  generally 
sound,  and,  when  unsound,  easy  of  restoration  by  the  means 
just  named,  or  by  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  deformed  with  several 
important  corruptions,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  editors 
and  commentators  The  reidings  of  the  qusrto  of  1597  have 
been  adopted  bi  most  editors  much  rftener  than  is  warranted 
by  their  ment  or  b}  the  importance  of  that  edition.  Even 
^vere  there  external  and  internal  evidence  to  show  tliat  that 
version  of  the  play  was  authentic   and  that  it  was  all  Shake- 
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speare's,  the  substitution  of  its  readings  for  those  of  the  revised 
and  augmented  text,  except  in  extraordinaij  instances  of  confu- 
sion, and  difficulty,  would  be  an  assumption  of  editorial  prerog- 
ative that  could  not  be  justified  at  the  bar  of  criticism  ;  hardly 
at  that  of  morals.  If  there  bu  any  one  right  more  indefeasible 
than  oil  others,  it  is  that  of  on  author  over  what  ho  has  written. 
Publishers  and  politicians  may  disregard  it ;  but  by  men  of  let- 
ters it  should  be  loyally  respected. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  determined  for 
those  who  BCek  historical  aeeuracy  in  that  regard  by  the  ancient 
tradition  that  the  events  on  which  it  ia  based  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Bartholomeo  della  Scala  —  1303.  But  for  all  poetic  and 
dramatic  purposes  it  may  be  attributed  to  any  time  in  the  four- 
teenth 01  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  ^milar  latitude  may  be 
exercised  in  the  costuming  of  its  personi^es.  The  works  of 
Giotto  and  his  contemporaries  furnish  the  costume  of  the  earliest 
period  in  question  ;  and  those  of  his  successors,  either  on  can- 
vas or  in  illuminated  books,  engravings  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  give  the  dress  of  later  times.  For  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  that  at  which  the  play  was  WTitten,  which  may 
well  be  adopted  as  that  of  the  play,  because  the  action  only 
needs  to  be  removed  from  modern  associations,  Vecelli's  work, 
before  cited,  is  authority. 


[Since  this  ploy  was  prepiired  for  tbe  preea  ProfesBor  Tjcho  MomniHU'i 
Shakttpeai^a  Simfo  und  JvUat  I^ne  KriUnhe  Ausgabe  dts  Vhtrlif^sFiai 
"    <M,  *P.,  (Oliienbnrg.  1856.)  haa  reached  me.    Had  <c  keen  pub]iah«a 


d  ii  such  a  ychonger  brother'a  reTenue  that  I  am  obHgad  \a  postpoua 
BOP  of  grflafer  lelaure  ttie  task  of  reading  Itie  very  elabornte  prolegoiuei 
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Ebcalcb,  Priiuie  of  Verona. 

PaEIb,  a  young  Nbblemaii,  Kinsinaii  to  the  Priiice. 

Montague,  )  „     ,     .         ... 

Capulft      S  ff****  "f  '"'o  hostile  Houses. 

Unule  to  Capulct. 

RoMED,  Si»i  to  Montague. 

Mehcutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to  Borneo. 

Bentolio,  IfeplieiB  to  Montague,  and  JVieiirf  to  Komeo. 

Tybalt,  Ni^heio  (o  Lady  Capulet. 

Fhiab  Laukence,  a  R'anciacon, 

Fbiar  John,  of  the  lante  Order. 

BiLTHASAB,  Senant  to  Komeo. 

Sampson,     >  „ 

0..00.T.    i»™««»C"P«li«- 

Peter,  another  Servant  to  Capulet. 

Abbaji,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians, 

Boy  ;  Page  M  Paiis  ;  an  Officer. 

Lady  Mostadue,  Wife  lo  Montague, 
Lady  CaI'ulet,  Wife  to  Capulet, 
Juliet,  Daitgkter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 
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THE    TBAGEDY   OF 

ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 


ScEKB  I.  —  A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Sampson  and  Gsegoky,  armed  with  swords 
and  bucklers. 

Sampson. 

GREGORY,   on  my  word,   we'O  not  carry  coals. 
Gregory.     No,  for  then  we  skould  be  colliers. 
Sam.     I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'E  draw. 
Gre.     Ay,   while  you    live,   draw   your   neck  out   o' 
th'  collar. 

Sam,     I  strike  quickly,   being  mov'd. 

Gre.     But  tliou  art  not  quickly  mov'd   to  strike. 

Sam.     A    dog    of   the    house    of    Montague    moves 

Gre.  To  move  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is  to 
stand ;  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  run'st  a.way. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand.  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shews  thee  a  weak  sljve  ;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  waE. 

Sam.     'Tis  true  ;   and    therefore   women,  being    the 
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weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall;  —  there- 
fore I  \rill  push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  £ind 
thrust  hia  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.     The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,   and  us 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  shew  myself  a  tyrant  r 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with 
the  raaids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.     The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.     They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  fsel  while  I  am  able  to  stand  ; 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish :  if  thou  had'st, 
thou  had'st  been  poor  John.  Diaw  thy  tool;  here 
comes   [two]   of  the  house   of  the  Monta^jues 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out-  qujml.  I  will 
back  thee. 

Gre.     How !  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam.     Fear  me  not. 

Gre.     No,  marry :  I  fear  thee ! 

Sam.     Let  ns  take  the  law  of  our  sides ;  let  them 

Gre.  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  a( 
them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Enter  Abram  and  Ealthazae. 
Abram.     Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 
Sam.     I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
Ahr.     Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 
Sam.     Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say  ay  ? 
Gre.     No. 
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Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
sir ;  but  1  bite  my  ttumb,  sir. 

Gre.     Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Ahr.     Quarrel,  air  ?   no,   sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you :  I  serve  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.     No  better. 

Sam.     WeU.  sir. 

Gre.     Say  — better  :  here  comes  one  of  my  master's 

Sam.     Yes,  better,  sir. 
Air.     You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  —  Gregory,  remember 
thy  swashing  blow.  [  They  fght. 

Enter  Benvolio. 

Btnvolio.     Part,  fools !    put  up    vour  swords ;   you 

know  not  what  you  do.      [Beats  down  their  swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 
Tyhalt.     What !  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,   Benvolio  ;  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace ;  put  up  thy  sword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyh.     What !  drawn,  and    talk    of  peace  ?     I  hate 
the  word 
As  I  hate  Hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [  They  Jigkl. 

Enter  several  persons  of  both  Houses,  who  join  the  fray  ; 

then  enter  Citizens,  loith  clubs  and  partisans. 

1  Citizen.     Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans  !  strike !  beat 

them  down ! 

Down  with   the  Capuiets  1   down   with  the  Montagues  ! 
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Enter  Capilet    in  ftu  goum ,  and  Lady  Capulet. 
Capiihl      What  noise  i?  thii'  —  Give  me  ray  long 

sword    ho  ' 
Lady  Capulet      A  crutch   a  crutch !  —  Why  call  you 

Cap      My  sword   I  saj  '  —  Old  Montague  is  come. 
And  flouriates  liis  blidc  in  apite  of  me. 

Enter  Mont^gtje  and  Lady  Montague. 
Montague      Thou  Milam  Capulet!  —  Hold  me  not ; 

Lady  Montague      Ihou  shilt  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek 

Enter  Prmcc    with  his  train. 
Pimce      llebclhous  subjecti    enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour  stiintd  steel, — 
WiU    thej    not    hear''  —  what    ho!    you    men,    you 

beasts. 
That  quench  the  fire  of  jour  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins. 
On  pain  of  torture    fiom  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis  temper  d  wc^pons  to  the  ground. 
And  heir  the  "tentence  of  jour  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  broils    bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet    ind  Montague, 
Hve  thrice  disturb  d  the  quiet  of  our  streets. 
And  made  Veiona  s  ancient  citizens 
Oast  h)  their  graic  heseemmg  ornaments, 
To  wield  old  parti'sans    in  hands  as  old. 
Canker  d  with  peace    to  part  jour  canker'd  hate. 
If  ever  jou  disturb  our  streets  again, 
Youi  lives  shall  pa)   the  forfeit  of  the  peace ; 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away. 
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You,   Capulet,   shall  go  along  wltk  me  ; 
And,   Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  this   case, 
To  old  Free-town,   our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Erewni    Prince    and    Attendants ;     Capulet, 
Lady  Capulet,  Tybalt,    Citizens,  and  Ser- 

Mon.     Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ?  — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.     Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach. 
I  drew  to  part  them  ;  in  the   instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  Ms  sword  prepar'd ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
Ho  swung  ahout  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,   nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  more   and  more,   and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  3Ion.     O,  where  is  Romeo?  —  saw  you  him  to- 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at'  this  fray, 

Ben.     Madam,   an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Pocr'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side. 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son. 
Towards  him  I  made :   but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  ; 
I,  — measuring  his  affections  by  my  oivn. 
Which  then  most   sought  where    most    might   not    bs 

Ueing  one  too  many  by  my  weary  self, 
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Pursu'd  my  humour,   not  pursuing  his, 

And  gladly  skunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.     Many  a  morning  hafh  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears   augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  hia  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  hegin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Auroia's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his   chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out, 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  must   this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.     My  noble  uncle,   do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

Mon.     I  neither  know  it,   nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.     Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.     Both  by  mj'self,  and  many  other  frieada : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'   counsellor. 
Is  to  himself,  —  I  will  not  say,  how  true,  — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  enrioua  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give   cure  as  know, 

Ben.     See,  where  he  comes  :    so    please   you,  step 

I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deni'd. 

Mon.      I    would     thou     wert    so     happy    by    thy 

To  hear  true  shrift.  —  Come,  Madam,  let's  away. 

[_Exeunf  Montague  and  Lady. 
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Enter  Romeo. 
Ben,     Good  moiTOw,  cousin. 

Romeo.  I3  the  day  so  young  ? 

Ben.    But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  mc !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 
Ben.    It  was.    What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's 

Rom.     Not  having  that,  ivhich,  having,  makes  them 

Beit.     In  love  ? 

Rom.     Out. 

Ben.     Of  love  ? 

Rom.     Out  of  her  favour,  whore  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.     Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof ! 

Rom.     Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  will : 
Where    shall  we    dine  ?  ~  0    me!— What   fray  was 

Yet  tell  rae  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  hut  more  with  love :  — 

Why  then,   0  brawling  love  !      0  lo\iiig  hate  ! 

O  any  thing,   of  nothing  first  created  ! 

O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity ! 

Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 

Still- waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is !  — 

This  love  feel  1,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz ;  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.     Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression, 

Rom.     Why,  such  is  love's  transgression. — 
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(j      f      f  n  jwn  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 

Wh    1    fh  It  propagate,  to  have  it  preas'd 

■\\  th  m  f  thine:   this  love,  that  thou  hast   shewn, 

D  th     (id  m         grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 

Loic  IS  d  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 

Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 

Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears : 

What  is  it  else  ?   a  madness  most  discreet, 

A  choking  gall,   and  a  preserving  sweet. 

Farewell,  ray  coz.  \_Going. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along; 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.     Tut!  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  ia  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.     Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  jou  love, 

Rom.     What !  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  !  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.     Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will ; 


A  word  ill  urg'd 

to  one 

that  is  s 

0  ill.— 

In  aadn 

ess,  cousii 

1,  I  do 

love  a  w 

Oman. 

Ben. 

I  aim'd 

so  neai 

:,  when  I 

suppos'd 

you  lov'd. 

Rom. 

A  right 

good 

mark-man 

l!— And 

she's  felt 

I  love. 

Ben. 

A  right 

fair  mark,  fair  c 

oz,  is  soc 

inest  hit. 

Rom. 

Well,    i 

n    that 

hit,    yoi 

1    miss: 

she'll    not 

be  hit 
With  Cupids  arrow      She  hith  Dians  wit; 
And  m  strong  proof  ot  chastity   well  arm  d, 
From  Loves  weak  childish  bow  she  lues  unkarm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siogc   of  loMng  terms, 
Nor  bide  th  encounter  of  assiilm^  eyes 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint  seducing  gold 
O,  she  IS  rich  m  beauty  '  only  poor 
That,  when  sht  dies,  with  beauty  d  es  her  store. 
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B         Tl  en  she  h  th  s    on  Ihat  sh     v,  11  st  11 1  ve 

Ro  SI  o  1  a  1       nd     n  thdt     pa  m      m  k      h  ge 

waste 
For  beauty    starv  d    v  th  her  se  er  tj 
Cuts  beauty  off  ftom    11  po  ter  ty 
She    s  too  fa  r    too      6g  el)   too  f 

To   ncr  t  1 1   s  by  m  k  nij  m     1  spair 
She  1  ath  for^  vorn  to  lo  e       nd    n  tha      o 
Do  I  1    e  de-il    that  !    e  to  tell    t  no 

Ben      B    r  1  d  by  me     fo  fret  to    b  nk  of  her 
Ro         O    tea  h  me  1  o     I  sho  Id  to  get    o  tb  ak. 
Be        By  g    mg  1  bcrtj     nto  tl  ne     je 
Exan  ne  otl   r  beaut  es 

Ron  Ts  the  nay 

To  call  1  er  s    xqu    te     n  q  cit  on  mo  e 
These  happ)    na  ka  tl  at  k  as  la  r  lal  ea    bro  ts 
Bcmg  black    put     s    n  m  nd  tbej  h  d    the  fa  r 
He  thit    s  str  cken  blm  1  cannot  forget 
Tl  e  prec  ous  tr  asure  of  h  s  ejes  (,ht  lost 
She     me  a  m   tress  that       pas   ng  fa 
What  doth  1  er  beautj  s  r       hat  as  i  note 
Wl   X    I  ma}  r     1     ho  pas  d  that  pa  smg  fair ' 
Farew  11     tl  ou        st  not  t  a  h  m     to  fo  get 
Be        1 11  p  y  tl  at  do  tr  n      or  els    den  debt 
[^Exeunt 

SCESE    II. 


Enter  Capulet,  Pabis,  and  Servant. 
Cap.     [But]  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  mea  so  old  as  wc  to  keep  the  peace. 
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Farii,      Of  honuuraLlc  itckomng  iil  }oii  both; 
Aiid  p  ty    tis  you  liv  d  at  odds   bo  long 
But  non    m)  lord    what  siy  lou  to  iiiv  suit  ^ 

Cap       But    sajmg    o  er    whit    I    hive    said    he- 

My  child  lb  jet  a  itringet    n  the  woild 
She  hith  not  soon  the  cliingo  of  fourteen  \cars 
Let  two  more  '^uinmeta  wither  m  thtir  pr  de 
Jko  ne  may  think  hei  iipe  to  he   i  br  d 

Far       'iounger     thin     she     Jie     hippv     mothers 

f^  p      And    too    ".oon    n  irr  d     ire    th    e     o    early 
mamd 
[The]  eaith  hath  -,« allow  1  all  mj  hopes  hut  she; 
She  18  the  hopeful  lady  of  mj  eaith 
But  «oo  her    gentle  Paris    get  her  htart 
Mj  «iO  to  her  consent  is  but  a  pirt 
An  she  agree    within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  eoiiacnt  and  fair  according  voice 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom  d  feast, 
Whereto  I  ha\c  invited  many  a  gue'ft 
Such  as  I  lovL     and  jou    among  the  store 
One  more  most  welcome    make)  rav  n  imber  more. 
At  my  poor  hou'ii.  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth  treiding  stars    that  make  daik  heaven  1  ght : 
huch  comfort  as  do  lusty  JOung  men  feci 
When  wellappaield  April  on  the  heel 
Of  hmping  Winter  treids    e\en  such  dtl  ght 
Among  fresh  female  huds  shall  ■(ou  thi    iipht 
Inherit  at  my  house     heir  aU    all  see 
And  hke  her  most  whose  merit  mo'it  shiU  be 
Such,  among  t  view  of  many    mine    being  one 
May  stind  m  number    though,  m  recknuj,  none. 
Come,   go  with  me.  —  Go,   sirrah,   trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona;  find  those  persons  out, 
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Whosi'    names    are  written    there,  [^gli'ing  a    paper ,j 

and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  oa  their  pleasure  stay. 

[jE^uni  Capulet  and  Pakis. 
Servant.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 
here  ?  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  med- 
dle with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the 
fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets ; 
but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons  whose  nameB 
are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names  the 
writing  person  hath  here  *vrit.  I  must  to  the  learned; 
in  good  time. 

Enter  tii  nvolio  and  JioMbo. 
Ben.     Tut,    man  !     one    fire     burns     out     another's 

One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,   and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish ; 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.     Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that, 

Ben.     For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.     Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.     Not    mad,    but    bound    more    than    a  mad- 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and  —  Good- den,  good  fellow. 

Serv.     God    gi'  good   den.  —  I    pray,  sir,  can  you 

Rom.     Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
Serv.     Perhaps  you  have  leam'd  it  wiHiout  book: 
but  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Bom.     Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 
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Serv,     Ye  aay  honestly.     Rest  you  mcnj'. 

Rom,     Stay,  fellow  ;  I  can  read.  [_Reads. 

"  Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife,  and  daughters ; 
County  Anselme,  and  kis  heauteous  sisters;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitnmio;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  loiely 
nieces ;  Mercutio,  and  kis  brother  Valentine ;  mine 
unch  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters  ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline ;  lAvia ;  Signior  Valentio,  and  kis  cousin 
Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena." 

A  fair  assembly ;  whither  should  they  come  ? 

Serv.  "Up. 

Bom.  Whither  ? 

Ser7'.  To  supper :  to  our  house. 

Rom,  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

Bom.  Indeed,  I  should   have    ask'd  yoii    that   bc- 

f)K 

Sni  No«,  111  fi.ll  -vou  without  asking  Mj  mas- 
ter IS  the  great  rich  Capukt  and  it  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Montagues,  I  praj,  come  and  crush  a  cup 
of  wine      Re»!t  jou  merry  [_Ri:U. 

Ben      At  this  same  anfient  feast  of  Capulct  s 
Sups  the  lair  Rosaline  whom  thou  so  lo^  it, 
With  all  the   adimied  beauties  of  "\  trona 
Go  thither,   and,  with  unattamted  c\e 
Compare  her  ficc  with  some  that  I  shall  shew 
And  I  will  make  thee  think   thy  sniu  a  cro« 

Rom      When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eje 
Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tc  irs  to  fire ; 
And  theie    who,   often  dronn'd,  could  ni-^er  die 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars 
One  fairer  thin  my  love  '  the  ill  leeing  sun 
Nc  cr  sm    her  match  "ince  first  tin    «orll  begun 

Ben       Tut'   jou  saw   her   fur,  none  cho  being  bj. 
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Herself  pois'd  with  herself  ia  eitlier  eje  ; 

But  in  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be   weigh'd 

Your  ladj's  lo\e  against  some  other  maid 

That  I  will  shew  you  shining  at  this  feast. 

And  she  shall   scant  shew  well,  that  now  shens  best. 

Rom.     I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.        \^Exeunt. 


A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.     Nurse,  whcrc's    my   daughter  ?    call  her 

forth  to  rae. 
Nurse.     Now,  by  my  maiden-head    at    twelve  year 
old, 
I  bade  hei  come.  —  What,  lamb!  what,  lady-bird!  — 
God  forbid!  —  where'3  this  girl?  —  what,  Juliet. 

Enter  Jttliet. 
Juliet.  How  now  !  who  calls  ? 
Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jut  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.     This  is  the  matter. — Nurse,  give  leave 

We  must  talk  in  secret.  —  Nurse,   come  back  again: 
I  have  rememher'd  me,   thou'se  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.     'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.     She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken  I  have  but  four. 
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Slie  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La    Cap  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days, 

i\urst      El  en  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  tiie  year, 
Come  Lammas  eve  at  night  stall  ahc  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she  —  God  rest  all  Christiaa  souls!  — 
Were  of  an  age  — Well,  Susan  is  with  God; 
She   naa  too  fcood  for  me.     But,   as  I  said. 
On  Lammas  eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 
That  shall  she     marry,  I  remember  it  well. 
Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
Anl  she  was  «ednd  — I  never  shall  forget  it  — 
Of  all  the  days  of  thi.  \ear     ipon  thit  day 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  mj  dug 
bitting  lu  tk«  sun  mder  the  dove  house  wall 
M\   lorl  and  )ou  were   then  at  Mantii  — 
\a>     I  do  bear  a  brain   — bit,  as  I  said 
Vi  hen  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dUg    and  felt  it  bitter    prttfy  fool 
To  see  it  tetchy    and  fall  out  wi  th  di^ 
Shake      quoth    the     dove  ho  se         tvis    n3    need 

To  bid  me  trudge 

^.nd  s  nee  that  time  it  is   eleven  jears 
For  then  she  could  stan  i  aloi  o     nay    b  th  rood 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about 
For  even  the    Uy  before  she  broke  her  brow 
And  then  my  hu  band  —  God  be  with  hia  soul 
A  was  a  merrv  mai  — took  up  the  ehiU 

\ea      quoth  he        dost  thou  fall  upon  th)   face  * 
Thou  »ilt  fill  backward    when  thou  hast  more   wit; 
Wilt  thou  not    Jile         and    by  mj   holj  d'im 
The  prett}   "utetch  left  cr^in^    and  said      Ay 
lo  see    now    1  dv   i  j  st  shall  c  me  aloit 
I    va    ant    a     1  si  ouU  live  i  thousand  jears 
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I  never    should    forget    it :    "  Wilt  thou  not,    Jule  ?  " 

quoth  he  ; 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said  "  Ay." 

La.  Cap.     Enough  of  this :    I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 

peace. 
JSitr  e      "ies     madam.      Yet    I    cannot    choose    hut 
h  gh 
To  th  nk    t  shoild  leave  crying,   and  say  "Ay:" 
And  yet    I      irrant    it  had  upon  its  hrow 
A  b  n  p  as  b  g  as  a  yo  mg  cockrel's  stone, 
A  per  lous  knock     and  it  cried  bitterly. 

\ea      quoth  mj  husband       fall'st  upon  thy  face? 
Thou    V  It  fall  backward    when  thou  com'st  to  age ; 
Wit  thou  not    Jule'      it  stiitcl    and  said  "  Ay." 
Tul      And      tint    thou    too,    I    pray    thee,     nurse, 

Nur         Peace,  I  have    done.     God   mark   thee   to 

Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd; 
An  I  m  ght  h  e  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  m     w  ah 

La   Cap      M'lrry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  cane    o  talk  of;  —  tell  me,   daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  'vo  r  disposition  to  be  married? 

Ju!      It    s  a     honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

J\     se      An  I  onour  ?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I    vo  Id   say,    thou    had'st    suck'd    wisdom   from   thy 
teat. 

La.  Cap.     Well,   think    of   marriage   now ;   younger 

Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 

Are  made  already  mothers  :   by  my  count, 

I  was  your  mother,  much  upon  these  years 

That  you  are  now  a  maid.      Thus,   thun,   in  brief;  — 

The  valiant  Paris   seeks  you  for  his  love. 
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Nurse.     A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  aU  the  wnrld  —  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.     Verona's  summei  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse.     Nay,    he's    a    flower ;     in    faith,    a    very 
flower. 

La    Cap      Whit  s«    vou  "    can    >ou  lo\o  the    ^en- 
tlenidn 
Thii  night  jou  shall  behold  him   \t  our  feist 
Kead  oer  the  volume  ot  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  nith  heautj  s  pen 
Esimine  e^ery  several  lineament. 
And  see  how  one  an  other  knds  content , 
And  what  ohsturd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  m  the  margent  of  his  e>es 
This  precious  book  of  love    this  unbound  loTer, 
To  beautify  him,  onlv  lacks  a  cover 
The  fibh  lives  in  the  sea ,  ind   tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  withm  to  hide 
That  book  m  raanys  c\es  doth  shaie  the  glor). 
That  m  gold  clasps  locks  m  the  golden  story  , 
So  shall  JOU  share  ill  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him  making  >ouiself  no  less 

Nwsf      No    ks« '    n^y,    bigger      ^^omen    grow    by 

La.  Cap.     Speak    briefly,    can  you   like    of    Paris' 

Jjtl,     I'll  look  to  like,   if  looking  liking  move  ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives   strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Man  Servant. 

Serv,     Madam,  the  guests  are    come,  supper  serv'd 

up,  you    call'd,  my   young   lady   ask'd   for,  the  nurse 

curs'd  in  the    pantry,  and  every   t)iing   in    extremity. 

I  must  hence   to  wait ;   I  beseech  you,  follow  straight 
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La.  Cap.     We     follow    thee.      Juliet,    the     County 

Nurse.     Go,  girl,  seek  liappy  nights  to  liappy  days. 
^Exeunt. 

SCESE    IV. 


Enter  Romeo,  Meecutio,  Bentolio,  loith  five  or  six 

Maskers,  Torch- licarcr.s,  and  Others. 

Rom.     What,  shall   this    speech    he  spoke    for   out 

Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben,     The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity  : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  iiood-wink'd  with  a  scarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
[Nor  no  without-hook  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  :] 
But,   let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'U  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.     Give  me  a    torch ;    I  am    not  for    this    am- 

Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light, 

Mercuiio.     Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you 

Rom.     Not    I,    believe    me.      You    have    dancing 
shoes. 
With  nimble  soles  ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.     You  are   a  lover  :  borrow   Cupid's  wings. 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.     1  am  too  sore  cnpierccd  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound. 
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I   cannot  bound  a  pitcli  above  dull  woe  : 
Under  love's  heavy  burthen  do  I  sink. 

Mer.     And,    to    sink    in    it,    should    you    burthen 

Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.     Is  iove  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rougli. 
Too  rude,   too  boistcroua  ;   and  it  pricks  like   thorn. 

Jlfer.      If  love    be  rough  with    you,  he    rough  with 

Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  ease  to  put  my  visage  in : 

[^Putting  on  a  mask. 
A  visor  for  a  vbor!  —  what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.     Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom      A  torch  for  me  ■  let  wantoni    light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  ruihes  with  their  heels 
For  I  am  proverb d  with  <k  grind'iire  phrase  — 
III  be  a  candle  holder    an  1  look  on 
The   game  was  nc  er  so  fi  r    and  I  am  do  le 

Mrr      T  it  I  dun  s  the  mou  c    the   constible  s   own 

If  thou  art  din  weE  driw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir  reverLnco  Love  wherem  thou  -slick  st 
Up  to  the  cars  — Come     we   burn  dai  h^ht    ho 

Rom      ISd)    thits  not  so 

Mer  I  mean    s  r    m  lelay 

\^  e   \  tst     oir  lights  m  idin    like  hmps  b)   day 
Take  our  goo  i  meaning    for  our  judgment  sits 
F  le  times  m  th  t    ere  once  in  our  fi\e  «its 

R  m      And  we  mein  well  in  goin^,  to  th  i.  mask, 
Bit   t     uo,.t  t    f," 

Ve  ^^  hj    n  u^  one     k  > 
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Rom.  I  dream'd  a  dream  to-night? 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed    asleep,   while   they  do  dream  things 

Mer.     O,  tl.Bn,  I  see.   Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  tlie  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  biggur  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  He  asleep  : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  Ieg=v ; 
The  cover,   of  the  winga  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  weh  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little   worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through    lovers'    brains,     and    then    they     rlream    of 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court' sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  ho  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
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Tickli  ij,   d  par  o  1  s  nose  is   a  1  es   aal    p 
Then  he  drean  i  ot  another  benefice 
Son  ctime  ahe  dru  th  o  er  a     oldicr  8  neck 
And  then,  dreams  Ll  of  cutting  toreiga  throits 
Of  breaches    anbuscadoes     Spin  sh  blades 
Of  healths  five  fidom  deep     ind  then  a  ion 
Drums   in  his  ear    at  which  he  starts    and  wakes; 
And    bein^  thus  frighted    swears  a  prater  oi  two. 
And  sleeps  agam      This  is  that  verj  Mah 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night 
And  bakts  the  elf  locks  in  toul  sluttish  hairs 
Which    once  untangled    much  ni  sfortune  bodes 
Ihis  IS  thi,  hag    when  miids  1  e  on  their  bicks 
That  presses  them    and  learn-j  them  first  to  bear 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriif,c 
This     a  she  — 

Rom  Peice    peace     Merc  ifio    peace ' 

Thou  talk  St  of  nothing 

Mcr  True    I  ttlk     f  drtams 

Which  ate  the  children  of  an  idle  brim 
Be^ot  of  nc  thing  but  laiii  iai  ti  ^ 
W  hich  is  as  thm  ot  substai  ce  as  the   iir 
And  more  inconstant  than  the   wind    who  wooes 
E^cn  now  the  firozen  bosom  of  the  North 
And    being  ingerd    p  iffs  away  from  thence 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  South 

Ben       This  wind    vou  tilk  of    blow  us  from  on: 

Supper  is  done    and  we  shiU  com     too  life 

Bom      I  fear    too  eirlj      for  nn   mu  d  ni  sgives. 
Some  consequence    jet  b^nginsj  m  the  star 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  ftarful  date 
With  this  ni^ht  s  revels     and  exp  re  the  term 
Of  a  desp  sed  hie    do   d    n  nn   breast 
By  some  vile  forieit  of  intimeh   deith 
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But  He,  ttat  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail.  —  On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.     Strike,  drum,  lEs^eunl. 


A  Baaquet  Hall  in  Capuiet's  House. 

Musicians  waiting.     Enter  Servants. 

1  Sere.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher !   he   scrape  a  trencher  ! 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  iie  [all]  in  ono 
or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwash'd  too,  'tis  a 
foul  thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  join'd- stools,  remove  the 
court- cuphoard,  look  to  the  plate. — Good  thou,  save 
me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as  thou  lovest  me, 
let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell.  — 
Antony !   and  Potpan ! 

2  Serv.      Ay,  boy;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  call'd  for,  ask'd 
for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Sere.  We  cannot  he  here  and  there  too. — 
Cheerly,  boys  :  he  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver 
take  all.  [_T^ey  retire  behind. 

Enter    CAPirtET,    i^c,    with    the    Guests    and   the 

Maskers. 

Cap.     Welcome,  gentlemen !  ladies,  that  have  their 

Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  :  — 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she   tliat  makes  dainty,  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.     Am  I  colne  near  you  now  ? 
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You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !     I  have  seen,  the  day. 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  teli 

A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such    as    would    please :  —  'tis   gone,    'tis    gone,    'tis 

You    are   welcome,    gentlemen !  —  Come,    musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[_Music  plays,  and  they  dance. 
Mi>re  light,  you  knaves  !   and  turn  the  tables  up, 
And  quench  the  fire ;  the  room  is  grown  too  hot,  — 
Ah !  sirrah,  this  unlook'd  for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap.  By'r  Lady,  thirty  years. 

Cap.     What,  man !    'tis  not    so  much,  'tis   not   so 

'Tia  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.     'Tis  more,  'tis  more  :  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward   two  years  ago. 

Rom.     What  lady  is  that,  which    doth   enrich  the 

Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Sen.     I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.     0,    she    doth    teach    the    torches    to    burn 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  check  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  car  ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,   for  Earth  too  dear! 
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So  shews  a  siiowj-  dove  trooping  with  croiva. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,   make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyh.     This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague.  — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy. — What!  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him.  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Cap.     Why,  how  now,  kinsman !    wherefore   storm 

Tyh.     Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

Cap.     Young  Romeo  is  it  ? 

Tyh.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.     Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone  ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  aU  this  town. 
Here,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement; 
Therefore,  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him : 
It  is  my  will ;   the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Shew  a  fair  presence,   and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyh.     It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  shall  be  cndur'd  : 

What!  goodman  boy  !  —  I  say,  he   shall; — -go  to;  — 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  r  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him!  —  God  shall  mend  my  soul  — 
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You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
You  will  set  cock-a-toop  !  you'll  be  the  man  ! 

Tyb.     Wty,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

Cap.  Go  to,  go  to; 

You  are  a  saucy  hoy.  —  Is't  so,  indeed?  — 
This    trick    ma.y    chance    to    scath    you ;  —  I    know 

You  must  contraj-y  me!   marry,   'tis  time  — 
Well  said,  my  hearts! — You  aie  a  princos;   go:  — 
Be  quiet,   or  — More  light,  more  light!  — for  shame! 
I'll  make  you  quiet ;  What !  —  Cheerly,  my  hearts  ! 

Tyb.     Patience   perforce  with   wilful    choler   meet- 
ing, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw:  but  this  intrudon  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.         [Exit, 

Rom.     If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 

[To    JtTLIET. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kisa. 
Jul.     Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong    your    hand   too 

Which  mannerly  devotion  shews  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Rom.      Have    not    saints    lips,    and    holy    palmers 

too? 
Jul.     Ay,    pilgrim,    lips    that    they    must    use    in 

prayer, 
Rom.     0,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do, 
They  pray  :  grant  thon,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 
Jul.     Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' 
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Rom.     Tten  move  not,  while   my  prayer's  effect  1 

TIw8  from  my  lips,  by  tliine,  my  sin  is  piir^'d. 

[_Kisxing  her. 
Jul.     Thea  have    my  lips    the  sin    that   they  have 

Rom.     Sin    from    my    lips  ?     0,     trespass     sweetly 
urg'd  I 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  liiss  b'  th'  book. 

Nurse.     Madam,  your    mother    craves  a  word  with 

Rom.     What  is  her  mother  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  Kou.se, 
And  a  good  lady,   and  a  wise,  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Bom.  la  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0,  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Bm.     Away,  begone:  the  sport  is  at  the  best, 

Rom.     Ay,   so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

1  Cap.     Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone ; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  bant^uet  towards.  — 
la  it  e'en  so  ?     Why  then,  I  thank  you  all ; 
1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemea ;  good  night :  — 
More  torches  here!  —  Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late  ; 
I'll  to  my  rest.         [^Exeunt  all  but  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.     Come  hither,    nurse.     What  is    yond'  gcntle- 

Nurse.     The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.     "What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door '' 

Nurse.     Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 
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Jul      ^Mdts  he,   that  Iollo«s  here    that  nouM  not 
dince  ^ 

JSvrsr      I  know  not 

Jul      Go,  a-ik  his  name  —  If  he  be  m-uriod. 
My  graie  is  hkc  to  he  nn  ■wedding  bed 

Nttise      His  name  11  Eomeo    and  a  Montigue ; 
The  only  son  of  jour  great  enemy 

Jul      My  onlv  lo'ic  sprung  from  mj   onh  hate! 
Too  earlj   seen  unknown,  and  knonn  too  Uf e ' 
Prodigious  birth  of  lo^e   it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.     What's  thb  :  what's  this? 

Jul  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.   [One  calls  within,  "Juliet!" 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon :  — 

Como,  let's  away ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

Enter  Choeus. 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  ; 
That  fair,   for  which  love  grom'd  for,  ind  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  mitch  d,   is  now  not  fair. 
Now   Romeo  is  helov'd,   and  loves  agam. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  ot  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  biit  from  tearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have   access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,   time  means,   to  meet, 
Temp'ting  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.         [_Exit. 
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Scene   I.  —  Caetjebt's  Garden,  adjoining  tlie  House. 
Enter  Romeo. 


c 


AN  I  go   forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  Earth,  and  iind  thy  centre  out, 
[/fe  approaches  the  house. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Meecutio. 

Ben.     Romeo  !  my  cousin  Romeo  1  Eomeo  ! 

Mcr.  lie  is  wise; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  homo  to  bed. 

Ben.     He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  walL 
Call,  good  Meicutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too.  — 

Romeo  !  humours  !  madman  !  passion  !   lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh  : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but  '  Ah  me  ! '  pronounce  but  '  love  '  and  '  dove ' ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  auburn  Cupid,  he  that  shot   so  trim. 
When  King  Cophotua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid.  — 
He  hearcth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 
The  ape  b  dead,   and  I  must  conjure  him.  — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,   and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

VOL.  X.  E 
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Bf,n      An  il  he  licar  thee,  tkou  ndt  angpr  him. 

Mer      This  canuot  anger  him      tnould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  m  his  mistress    circle 
01  some  strange  niture,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  ahe  had  laid  it.  and  conjur'd  it  down. 
That  were  some  spite      Uy  invocation 
lb  fair  and  lionest,  and,  la  his  mistress    nami,, 
I  conjure   onli   hut  to  raise  up   him 

Btn      Come,    he    hitli    hid    luniselt    araon^    these 

lo  he  con'iorfed  with.  th(,  humorous  niglit 
Blind  IS  his  lo\e,  and  he&t  befits  the  dark 

Mr      If  lo\e  hi.   blind,  loie   cannot  hit  the  mark, 
Non    wiU  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  ftuit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  nhea  thcj   lau^h  iJone  — 
0  Romeo '   that  she   were,   0,   that  she  were 
An  open  et  catira,  thou  a  poprm  pear' 
Romeo,  good  night  — 111  to  mj  truckle-bed, 
Ihis  fitld-bed  is  too  cold  lor  mc   to  sleep 
Come,  shall  we  go  ^ 

Ben  Go,  then,  for    tis  in  vain 

lo  seek  him  htrc,   that  mein-i  not  to  be  found 

IScenoII     Thcubald]  [EteuJli, 

Rntit      He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. — 
But,  soft '   whit  light  through  jonder  window  breaks  ? 
[JutiEr  appeals  ahoii   at  liti  uiiidow. 
It  IS  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun '  — 
Arise,  fair  flun,  and  kiU  the  envious  moon. 
Who  IS  already  sipk  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,   art  fir  more  fair  than  she  ■ 
Be  not  her  m<iid,  since  she  i'*  envious. 
Her  yostil  Iiverj  is  but  pale  and  gieen. 
And  nont    but  fools  do  wear  it,   cast  it  ofi"  — 

[TuixLLT  i/yis  out  upon  a  lalcony. 
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It  13  my  lady  ;  0,  it  is  my  love  ! 

O,  that  she  knew  she  were  !  — 

She  speaks    let  she  sajs  nothing     wl    t  ct  that* 

Her  eje  discourses     I  will  answei     t  — 

I  am  too  bold     ti3  not  to  me  she  speiks 

Two  of  the  finest  stars    n  aU  the  heaien 

HaMng  <iOme  business    do  entreat  her   e\es 

To  twinkle  m  their  spheres  till  thej  return 

What  if  her  ejes  were  there    they  in  her  head' 

The  hnghtness  of  her  cheek  would  flhame  those  stars. 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp     her  eyes  m  htavcn 

Would  th  ough  the  a  ry  region  atreim  io  bright 

Thit  birds  woJd  sng    an!  think  it  w   re  not  night. 

Sec    how   she  leans  her  chtek  upon  h  r  hanl  ' 

O    that  I  were  a  glo'ie  upon  that  haul 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ' 

Jul  Ml  me  ' 

Eons  &he  speaks : 

0    speak  again    bright  angel     for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  mght    he  ng  o  er  m>   held 
As  IS  a  winged  messenger  of  Heaicn 
Unto  the  ■white  upturned  wondrmg  e>e<i 
Of  mortals    that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
Wln,n  he  hestrides  the  lazi  pac  n„  clouds 
4n  1  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 

Jul       O     Romeo      EomLO '     wherefore     Tit     thou 
Romeo  ' 
Deny  thi   lather    and  refuse  thy  name 
Or    if  thou  wit  not    he   but  snorn  mj   love 
And  111  no  longer  he  a  Capulet 

Rom      Shall  I  heir  more    or  shall  I    peik  at  this? 

Jul       T  s  hut  thj  name  that  is  my  enemy 
Thou  art  lh>self    though  not  a  Montigue 
Wliats  Monta„   e      it  i     n^r  hand    n  i   foot. 
Nor  arm    nor  ficc    nor  an>   oth  r  p  rt 
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Belonging  to  a  m<i 

n       0,   be  soini 

other  nair 

What  s  in  a  name 

'  that  which  w 

e  call  a  roi 

B>  an'v  other  nam 

e  Tiould  smtll  s 

^  sweet; 

So  Eomeo  woull, 

were  he  not  1*( 

imeo  cali'd, 

Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  titk  —  Romeo    doft  thy  nime  ; 
And  for  th>  name    which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take    ill  m>=Elf 

Rom  I  fake  thct  at  tin  vord. 

Call  me  but  lo\e,    \nd  111  be  new  hapt  z'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  ncier  will  he  Romeo 

Jul      What  man  art  thou   that    thu*"  bescrecn'd  in 

So  stumhlest  on  m}  counsel '' 

Rom  Bj  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am 
Mv  name,  deai  saint,  is  hateful  to  mjielf. 
Because  it  is  an  enem)  to  thee 
Had  I  It  written    I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul      My    ear?    have    jet    not    diunk    a    hundred 

Of  that  tongue  s  uttering    yet  I  know   the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo    and  a  Montague 

Rom      Neither,  fur  maid    if  either  thee  displease. 

Jul      How  cam  st  thou  hither  fell  me  '  and  where- 
fore ' 
The  orchard  walls  are  high    and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death    considermg  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here 

Rom      W  ifh  Love  s  light  w  ings  did  I  o  crporch  these 
walls 
For  stonj  limits  cannot  hold  lo^e  out 
And  what  loie   can  df    that  dares  loie  attempt; 
Th      foie  fh\   kinsmen  arc   no  atop  to  me. 

Jul      If  fhc\  do  see  thee,  thti  will  murther  thee. 
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Ron  4.1ick'  ttcrt,  1  cs  more  peril  in  thme  eye 
Than  twenty  ui  their  anorda  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  agiinst  tl  cir  en  nit j 

Jul      I  would   not    for    the    world    thej    saw    thee 

Rom      I  hive  n  i;ht     d   ik  to  1  idc  mc  tr  m  their 

And  but  thou  lo\e  me    let  them  iinil  mc  here 
Mj  life  were  better  ended  bj  their  hate 
Than  death  prorogued    Minting  of  thv  love 

Jul      B)    whose    dircetion   found  at    thou    out   this 
pl,c»> 

Rom      By  Lo\o    that  fir?t   did    prDni[f  me  to    in- 

He  lent  me   counsel    and  I  lent  him  ejes 

I  am  no  pilot     yet    ■ncrt  thou   is  fjr 

A*  that  vast  shore  wa  h  1  v,\ti    the  f\rtho3t  sea 

I  would  adventure  foi  s  ich  merch'indi  o 

Jul      Thou   know  st    the  mask    of  n  gl  t  la  on  my 

Else  ^lould  a  m'iiden  blush  hepaint  my  check 

For  that  ■nliich  thou  hast  hear!  me  speik  to  night. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form    fain    fim  deny 

What  I  have  spoke     hit  fari.wi,ll  compliment' 

Dost  thou  lo'ie  me'     I  know  thou  wilt  sij  Aj 

And  I  ^ill  take  thj  nord     yet    if  thou  snewat. 

Thou  m\\  st  prove  false     at  lovers    pequries, 

Thev  sav     To^e  lau^lis      O    gentle  Komeo 

If  thou  dost  love    I  ronouncc  it  fiithfulh 

Or  if  thou  think  st  I  am  too  qu  cU>   won 

III  frown    and  be  pcnersc      nd  lai  thee  nay 

So  thou  «ilt  woo    but    else    not  for  the  iiorld 

In  truth    fair  Montague    I  am  too  fond 

And  therefore  thou  mi\  it  thiil    nj     hdMour  1  ght : 

But  tru  t  mi,    gcntlen  an    111  piic  moie  true 
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Than  th       ft  t  h                              t 

b    t 

I    h     Id  h        b                    tT           I  m    t 

B  t  th  t    h               h      d  t           I 

w 

Mj  tni    1           1                 h      f        p 

d 

A  d       t    mp         tl       J    Id    g         1    hi 

1 

Whhhdk         hthh         di 

d 

R            L  d)     bj   y     d      bl         1 

I 

Th  t  1 1         th     I        all  tl        f     t  t 

t  p 

J7      0                    t    b     th     m 

th 

Th  t          tUy    1      g           h            Id 

1 

Le  t  th  t  th     1        p          !  k 

u 

Rom      W  h  t    h  11  I              hj 

/                                                 D 

t 

Or     f  th          1                bj  th     gl 

If 

Wh   h       th    g  d     f     V    d  1  t  ) 

Adillbl         th 

R                                   If  m     h      t 

d    1 

n      V.  11  d        t                 A!  h 

h  Ij 

thee. 
I  h  J        f  tl  t      t  t         ht 

It  It  d      d    t  dl 

T      1  k    th    1    h  wh   h  d  tl  t    b 

E  y  It  1    hte  S       t    g     d      ght 

Th     b  d     f  1         I     &  mm  p       g  b      th 

Mjp  bt  fl  h  twmt. 

G     1        ht  d        U  w    t      p  d       t 

C         t    th)  h  irt         th  t  witl  n  mj  b    ast 

Horn.     0,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.     What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Rom.     Th'  eschangc  of  thy  Iovo'k  faithful  vow  for 

Jul:     I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it ; 
And  yet  I  would  it  wore  to  give  again. 

Rom.     Would' st   thou   wifhdiaw  it?    for   what  pur- 
pose, love  ? 
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Jul.     But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee   again  ; 
And  yet  I  wisli  but  for  the  thing  I  have. 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
I  hear  eome  noise  within  :  dear  love,  adieu  !  — 
Anon,  good  nurse  !  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  {Exit. 

Rom.     0  blessed,  blessed  night  I  1  am  afear'd. 
Being  in  night,   all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering- sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Enter  Jtjiiet,  above,. 
Jul.     Three  words,  dear    Romeo,    and    good   night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,    and     what     time,    thou     wilt     perform     the 

rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  tby  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 
Nurse.     [_Wiltiin.]     Madam. 


Jul 

I  do  beseech  thee,  — 

Nurse.     [Wii/wM,]     Madam. 
Jul. 


But    if   thou 


—  To  cease  thy  suit,  and  1 

ro -morrow  will  I  send. 
Rom.  So  thrive  my 

Jul.     A  thousand  tiroes  good  night 
Rom.      A  thousand    times    the  ivors 

light.  - 


and  by,  I  con 
to  my  grief; 


[Exit. 
ant    thy 
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Love    goes    toward   love,    as    school-boys    from    their 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  Kchool  with  heavy  looks. 
[^Retiring. 
Enter  Juliet,  above. 
Jul.     Hist !     Romoo,    hist !  —  0,    for     a    falc'ner's 

To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the   cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  m.orc  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Eomeo's  name 

Bom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  ailvcr-swGct  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.     Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  dear  ? 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.     I  will  not  fail  ;   'tis  twenty  years  till  then, 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back, 

Rom.     Lot  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.     I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how   I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.     And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  hut  this. 

JuL      'Tis    almost    morning,    I    would    have    thee 

And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyies, 
.\nd  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous   of  his  liberty. 
Rom.     I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 
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Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I ; 

Yet  I  stould  kill  tkee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night :    parting   is   such  sweet  sor- 

That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow.     \_Exil. 
Rom.     Sleep  dwell  upon   thine  eyes,  peace    in    thy 
breast !  — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  tell.     [£m(. 


Friar  Latteekce's  Cell. 

Enfer  Friar  Laubencb    uiift  a  ba-^ket 
Fnar      The  grey  ey  d  mom  srailc  on  the  trownmg 

Checkrig  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 

And  decked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day-  lath  inl  Tit  in  s  hery  wheels 

Nov    ere  the   sun  adiincc  his  burning  eje 

The  day  to  cheer    ind  ni^ht  s  dank  dew  to  drj 

I  must  up  fill  this  osier  cage  of  ouri 

With  baleful  weeds  aad  precious  j  need  flo  vers 

The  Earth    that  s  Nature  a  mother    is  her  tomb 

What  IS  her  burying  grave    tl  at  is  her  ivnmb 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  dners  kind 

We  sucking  on  her  naturil  bosom  find 

Manv  for    nanj   v  rtucs  excellent 

hone  but  for  some    and  vet  all  diff  rent 

O    mickle  IS  the  powerful  grico  that  hes 

In  herb      plints     stoies    ind  their  tiue   quihties 

Tor  no     ht  so  vl     th\t  ci    the  E^^th  doth  live 
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B  t  t     tl     E    tl  pi        d  d    1  g. 

N  gh  gdbttrmdftmhtfu-. 

R      It    f    in  t        birth     t     bl  ng  b 

Vt        tlft  bgniild 

Ad  m  b)  d<Tifid 

W  th       th         f  d     f  th      w     k  fl 

P  b    h        d  dip 

F       tl         b  It     w  th   th  t  part     h 

p    t 
B  ttdljBn  ththbar 

T  h     pp      d  k    g  mp  th  m    1 11 

In  m  11  a    1     1  d       1        II 

A  d     1        th    w  p    d  m 

F  U  th  k      d    th      t      p    h  t  pi    t 


What  earli    tongiio   so  bwcct  silut<^th  me  ?  — 

Young  son    it  ugues  i  distempered  head. 

So  ■'ooii  to  bid  f,ood  morro^^   to  thy  bed 

Care  keep     hi*!  watch  in  evcrj   old  mans  eye, 

\nd  where  care  lodges    sleep  will  ne'itr  lie  ; 

But  where  iinbriused  jouth    with  u n stuff  d  brain. 

Doth  eouch  bis  hmbs    there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Therefore    thy  eailiness  doth  me  assure 

Thou  art  up  roua  d  bj  some  distemperature : 

Or  if  not  so    then  here  I  hit  it  right  — 

Our  Romeo  hith  not  btcn  m  bed  to  night. 

Rom      That   la  t    is    true      the    sweeter   rest  waa 

Fn       God    pudon    iin '    m  i^t    tliou    with    Rosa- 

Rom      With  Risihne    ni\   ^hosth   father?  no; 
I  ba^t   turg^t  that  nimp     rad  thit  mmt  i  woe. 
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Frt       That  s  iij   good      un      but    iliPrP    hist    thna 
been    then  '' 

Rom      111  tell  ttee    ere  thou  ask  it  mt   again 
I  ha\c  been  feasting  witt    n  ne  cncmj 
Whcie    oil  1  sidilen    one  tath  nounded  lac 
Thats  b)   me  mounded     both  oui   remedies 
■\\ithin  thv  help  and  1  oh   lh\«c  liei 
I  beir  no  hitred    blessed  man     for    b' 
Mj  intercession  likewise  steads  mi   foe 

Frt       Be    ilam      g)od    son      and    honclj     in    thy 
dnft 
Eidilmg  confession  finds  but  riddling  shnft 

Rom       Then    pUmlj   know     mj     he  irt  s    dear    love 

On  the  iair  daughter  of  nch  Capulet 

A*:  mine  on  hers    30  hers  is  set  on  mine 

\nd  all  combind    sne  ivhat  thou  must  combine 

By  hoi)  mirriage      "When    an.1  ^^he^e    and  bow 

We  met    ne  wood    and  made  exchange  of  \jw 

III  tell  thee  as  we  pass     but  this  I  prai 

That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to  daj 

Fri      Holy   Samt  Francis'   whit  a  chinge  la  here  ! 
Is  Easaline    whom  thDi  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken 'A  oung  mens  love    then    lies 
Not  trull   m  their  hearts    but  in  their  C)esj 
Jesu  Maiia  '  nhat  a  deal  of  brine 
Hdtb  wasbd  thy  sallow  cheeka  for  Rosaline' 
How  much  silt  water  thrown,  awav  in  waste 
To  season  loi  e    that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ' 
The  sun  not  \et  thy  iighs  fiom  heaven  clears 
Thy  old  groans  ring  jet  in  my  ancient  ears 
IjO  '  here  upon  th\  cheek  the  stam  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wa-sb  d  off"  yet 
If  c  cr  thou  wast  thjself    and  these   woes  thmo 
Thou  anl  these   wnes  i  ere    til  for  Pisilme 
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Aad    art    ftoii    chang'd?    pronounce    this     sentence. 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength,  in  men. 

Rom.     Ttoii  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loTing  llosaline. 

Fri.     For  doting,   not  for  loving,   pupil  mine. 

Rom.     And  bad'st  mo  hury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,   another  out  to  have. 

Rom.     1  pray  thee,  chide  not :    she,  whom    I   love 

Dotli  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come  young  wavcrcr,  come,  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be  ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.     O,  let  us  hence !  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.     Wisely,  and  slow  i^they  stumble  that  run  fasty 
\_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Meecutio. 
Mer.     Where  the  Devil  should  this  Romeo  be?  — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.     Not  to  his  father's :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 
Mer.     Why,  that    same    pale    hard-hearted    wench, 
that  llosaline. 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 
Ben.     Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  si'tit  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 
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Mer.     A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.     Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Jl/ej'.     Any    man    that    can    ivi'ito    may    answer    a 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how 
he  dares,  heing  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo !  lie  ia  already  dead ! 
stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  run  thorough 
the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart 
cleft  with  the  Mind  bow-hoj's  butt-shaft ;  and  is  he 
a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt  ? 

Ben      "Why,  what  is  Tibalt  * 

Mer  More  than  prince  of  cata  I  can  tell  you. 
0,  he  IS  the  coutageou"!  captain  of  compliments  He 
fighta  as  jou  sing  prick  song,  keeps  timi.  distance, 
and  proportion,  rests  me  his  minira  rest,  one,  two, 
and  the  third  m  jour  boiom  the  itrj  butcher  ot  a 
Silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist,  a  gintkman  of  the 
Teiv  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause  Ah, 
the  immortal  passado  !  the  piinfo  renerso  I  the  hat '  — 

Ben      The  what' 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fan- 
tasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents  !  —  'By  Jesu, 
a  very  good  blade  !  —  a  very  tall  man  !  —  a  very  good 
n  1  ore  —  ^\Tiy  i  not  th  a  1  mentahle  th  i  g 
grands  re  that  ve  should  be  th  s  affl  cted  v  th  these 
strange  fl  s  these  tash  on  monger  these  pardon  e 
mois       lo     tand  so  m     h  on  the     cw   f  tl    t  tl    j 

cannot  s  t  at  c  se  on  the  ol  1  ben  h      O    the  t    ho  is 
the  r  hom 

E  te    Romeo 

Ben       Here  comes  Eon  eo    here  con  es  Romeo 

Mer  1^  tho  t  h  s  roe  1  he  a  d  ed  herr  g  —  0 
flesh    fl  sh    loF  art  tlo      fi  1   fi    1    — N  he    for 

the  n  n  1    r     tl    t   Pe         h  ffo    ed  Laur      to  h  s 
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lady,  was  a  kitchca-wench  ;  — marry,  she  tad  a  better 
love  to  bc-rhyme  her  ;  Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a 
^psy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  bildings  and  harlots ;  Thisbe, 
a  grey  eye  -  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.  —  Signior 
Romeo,  hon  jour  !  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop.     You  gave  us  the  counterfeit   fairly  last 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counter- 
feit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip :  can  you  not  con- 
Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mcrcutio,  my  business  was 
great;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Such  a  case  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.     Meaning  —  to  courtesy. 

Mt-T.     Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.     A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.      Nay,   I  am  the  Yery  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom.     Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.     Eight. 

Rom.     Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer.  Sure  wit :  follow  rac  this  jest  now,  till  thou 
hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the  single  sole 
of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
solely  singular. 

Rom.     0  aingle-sol'd   jest !    solely  singular   for    the 

Mer.     Come    between    us,    good    Bcnvolio,  for   my 

RoJn.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ;  or  I'll 
cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase, 
I  have  done  ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  ivild-goosc  in 
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one  of  thy  wits,  ttan,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  m;-  whole 
five.     Was  I  with  you  theto  for  the  goose  ? 

Bom.  Thou  wast  never  with  mc  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  ivast  not  there  for  tlie  goose. 

Mer.     I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.     Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  M'it  ia  a  very  hitter  sweeting  ;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.     And   is    it    not  well    scrv'd    in   to    a    sweet 

Mer.  0,  hero's  a  nit  of  cheverel,  that  stretehes 
from  Em  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  '  broad ' : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  tliec,  far  and  wide, 
a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo ; 
now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural, 
that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a 
hole. 

Ben.     Stop  there,   stop  there 

Mer.  Thou  dcsir'st  me  to  itop  m  m>  t  1  gunit 
the  hair. 

Ben.     Thou  would'st  else  have  mido  thi  tik  large 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceivd'  I  would  ha^e  midc  it 
short;  for  I  was  come  to  the  iihole  depth  of  mi 
tale,  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no 
longer, 

Rom.     Here's  goodly  gear '  —  4.  siil,  i  sail ' 

Mer.     Two,  two  ;  a  shirt  an.d  a  smoek. 


Enter  Nurse  and  Petek. 


Nurse.     Peter ! 
Peter-     Auon. 
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Nurse.     My  fan,   Peter. 

Mer.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face,  fur  her  fan's 
the  fairer  face. 

Nurse.     God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.     God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlu woman. 
Nurse.     Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  "Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  hawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon   the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.     Out  upon  you  !   what  a  man  arc  you. 
Horn.     One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  for 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  froth,  it  is  well  said ;  —  for  him- 
self to  mar,  quoth'a?  —  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.     I  can  tell  you ;    but  young    Romeo  will  be 
older  when   you  have  found    him,  than    he  was   when 
you  sought  him.     I  am  the    youngest    of   that   name, 
for  fault  of  a  ivorse. 
Nurse.     You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took,  i' 
faith ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 
Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd !  So  ho ! 
Rom.     What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.     No  hare,   sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in   a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 
ISings. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar. 

Is  very  good  meal  in  Lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  score, 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  he  spent.  — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  din 
ner  thither. 
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Bom.     I  will  foUow  you. 

Mer.     Farewell,  ancient  lady  ;    fareweD,  —  [sings.'] 
lady,  lady,  lady. 

\_Exeunt  Mebctjiio  and  Bektolio. 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what 
saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  Norse,  that  loves  to  hear  him- 
self talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he 
will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me,  Til  fake 
him  down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
such  Jacks  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  Fli  find  those  that  shall. 
Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-glKs  ;  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates.  —  And  thou  must  stand  by,  too, 
and  suffer  every  knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure  ;  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you.  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  1  am  so  ves'd,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.  —  Scurvy  knave  !  —  Pray  you, 
sir,  a  word ;  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade 
me  inquire  you  out ;  what  she  bid  me  say,  I  will 
keep  to  myself:  hut  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should 
lead  her  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were 
a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say  :  for  the 
gentlewoman  is  young ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should 
deal  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be 
offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis- 
tress,    I  protest  unto  thee,  — 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much.     Lord,  lord !  she  will  he  a  joyful  woman. 
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Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  ter.  Nurse  ?  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  —  that  you  do  protest ; 
which,   as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be   shriv'd,   and  married.      Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.     No,  truly,  sir  ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.     Go  to ;  I  say,  you  shall. 

Ntirse.     This    afternoon,    sir  ?    well,   she     shall    he 

Rom,     And    stay,  good  Nurse ;   behind   the    ahbey- 

Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  he  with  thee. 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell!  — Be  trusty,   and  I'll  'quite  thy  pains. 
Farewell !  —  Commend  mc  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse,     Now,  God  in  Heaven  bless  thee!  —  Hark, 
you,   sir. 

Rom,     What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  Nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  hear 
say.  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.     Warrant  thee ;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady  —  Lord,  lord !  —  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, 
—  O,  there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would 
fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as 
lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger 
her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Pai'is  is  the  properer 
man  ;  but,  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks 
as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  varsal  world.  Doth  not 
rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 
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Rom.     Ay,  Nurse  ;   What  of  that  ?  hoth  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name  E  is 
for  thee  ?  no,  1  know  it  begins  with  some  other  let- 
ter ;  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 
you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  f;ood  to 
hear  it. 

Rom.     Commend  mo  to  thy  lady.  [_Exit. 

Nurse.     Ay,   a  thousand  times.  —  Peter  ! 

Pel.     Anon. 

Nurse.     Before,  and  apace.  [^Exeuvt. 


Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Jul.     The  clock  struck   nine,  when  I  did  send  the 

In  lialf  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 

Perchance,   she  cannot  meet  him:  —  that's  not  so. — 

0,   she  is  lame  ;  Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 

Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 

Drivmg  back  shadows  over  low' ring  hills ; 

Therefore   do  nim.bIe-pinion'd  doves  draw  Love, 

And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  Mil 

Of  this  daj's  jnurncy;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 

Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthfid  hlood. 

She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  haU  ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love. 

And  his  to  me ; 

But  old  folka,  marry,  fare  as  they  were  dead ; 

Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead. 
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Enter  Nurse  and  Petbe. 

0  God  !  ahe  comes.  —  0  honey  Nurse  !   what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  ivith.  him  ?     Send  thy  man  away. 

Nurse.     Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  \^Ei:U  Petek. 

Jul.     Now,  good  sweet  Nurse,  —  0  lord !  why  look's! 
thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,   thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
B)   playing  it  to  mc  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse      I  am  aweary,  give  rae  leave  a  while.  — 
Fie,    how    my    hones    ache !     What    a   jaunt    have    1 
had! 

Jul.     I  would,  thou    had'st   my   bones,  and    I    thy 

Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak;  —  good,  good  Nurse^ 

Nurse      Jesu     what    haste '    cm    you    not    stav   a 
1  I 
D  t  th  t  I    m       t    i  b      th 

J  I      H  w      t  th  t     f  b      th    wh      th      hasi 

I      th 
T        y  t    m    th  t    h       art       t    f  b      th 
Th  hhdtmk  thdly 

1  1    g      th       tl     t  1      h       d    t 

I    thy                  d         b  d                       th  t 

S  y      tl            d  1 11  th            m  t 

L  t  m    h            fi  1       t  d        b  a 

N             W  II            h  m  d            mpl  h            you 

kwthwth  m        Km  the; 

though  his  face  b    1   tt  th  n  any  ma    s,  yet  his  leg 

excels  all  men's     anlf  al     d        da  foot,  and  a 

body,  —  though  tl   y  be  ot  t    b    t  Ikd  on,  yet  they 

are  past  compar       H  n  t  th    fl  of  courtesy, 

—  but,  I'll  warr  nt   h  m  ^     tl       s  a  lamb.  —  Go 
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tliy  ways,  wench  ;   serve  God.  — What,  have  you  din'd 
at  home  ? 

Jul.     No,  no  :  hut  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  ho  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurse.     Lord,  how  my  head   aches !    what   a  head 
have  I! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  hack  !  o'  t'  other  side.  — 0,  my  back,  my  back  !  — 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with,  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul.     I'faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,    sweet    Nurse,  tell   me,    what  says  my 
love? 
Nurse.     Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous,  —  Where  ia  your  mother  ? 
Jul.     Where  is  my  mother  ?  —  why,  she  is  within  : 
Where  should  she  be  ?     How  oddly  thou  reply'st ; 
*'  Your  love  says,   like  an  honest  gentleman,  — 
Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

Nurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?     Marry,   come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.      Here's     such     a     coil  —  Come,     what     says 

Romeo  ? 
Nurse.     Have   you    got   leave    to  go  to    shrift  to- 

Jul.     I  have. 

Nurse.     Then,  hie    you    hence    to  Friar  Laurence' 
cell. 

There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood. up  in  your  cheeks. 

They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 

Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way. 
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To  fetcK  a  ladder,  by  the  whick  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark : 
I  am  the  drudge,   and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burthen  soon  at  night. 
Go  J  rU  to  dinner :   hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.     Hie    to    high    fortune!  —  honest  Nurse,   fere- 
well.  l^ExeutU, 

SCEI.-E    VI. 

Friar  Lattkekce's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 
Fri.       So    smile     the     Heavens     upon     this     holy 
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Enter  TriiEi 
Jul      Good  e^eu  to  nn  ghostlj   confi.s'jor 
Fri      Romeo  shall  thank  thee   daughter  for  i  s  both. 
Jul      As  mucli  to  i  111    else  I'i  his  thanks  too  much. 
Rom       \h    Jul  et     if  the  measure  of  th>  j  ly 
Be  heap  d  like  n  ine    \i  d  that  thy  skill  he  more 
To  blazon  it    then  sweeten  ivith  thy  breith 
This  neighbour  air    and  let  rich  music  s  tongue 
Unfold  thi,  imagmd  happiness    that  both 
Receive  m  either  bj   this  dear  encounter 

Jul      Conceit    more  rich  m  matter  thin  m  words 
Biags  of  his  substance    not  of  ornament 
They  are  but  beggirs  th"it  cm  count  their  worth 
But  my  true  lo'ie  is  ^own  to  such  excess 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  mj   sum  of  weilth 

Fri      Come      come    mth    me     and  we    will    make 
short  work 
For    by  jour  leaves    jou  shall  not  staj  alme 
Till  Holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one        [^Eiemt. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I.— A  PuWic  Place. 

Enter  Mercutio,   Bkxvolio,  Page,   and  Servants. 

BEJfVOLIO. 

I  PRAY  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,   the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  wc  meet  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawi ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 
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Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  follows  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavem,  claps  me  his  sivord 
upon  the  table,  and  says,  '  God  send  me  no  need  of 
thee ! '  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup, 
draws  him  on  the  drawer,  when,   indeed,   there    is  no 

Ben.     Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 


Mer. 

Come,  come,  thou 

art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 

ood,  a 

i  an>  In  Italj  ,  and  a 

i  soon  moi  d  to  be  moodj, 

id  as 

loon  moody  to  be  n 

loyd 

Ben. 

And  ivhit  to  * 

Mer. 

Niy    an   there    wc 

re    two    such,  we    should 

ive    nc 

mi,    shortly,    for    on 

B    mould    kill    the    other. 

Thou!  whj  thou  wilt  qmncl  with  a  min  thit  halh 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  leas,  in  his  beard  thin  thou 
hast.  Thou  \iAt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason,  but  because  thou  hast 
bazol  eyes  what  e\e,  but  such  an  eje,  would  apj  out 
such  a  quirrel  *  Thv  head  is  as  full  of  quarreh,  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat  and  jet  thy  head  hath  been 
beaten  as  addle  as  in  egg  for  quarrelkn?  Thou  hast 
q  IT  11  d  th  a  man  for  eoughmg  in  the  street,  be- 
u  h  h  th  wiken'd  thy  dog  that  hith  lam  a>!leep 
n  th  un  Ddst  thou  rot  fall  out  with  a  tailor 
fo  ir         h      nem    doublet   before  Easter '  with  an- 

oth       f     tj    g  his  new  shoes  with  old  riband'    and 
y  t  th       w  It  t  tor  me  for  quarrellmg ' 

B  n      An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man    h    Id  b  j  the  fee  simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour 

Mer.     The  foe-simple  ?     0  simple  ! 

Ben.     By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Tybalt,  and  Others. 
Mer.     By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
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Tyh.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them.  — 
Gentlemen,  good  den  !   a  word  with,  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyh.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

M&r.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
giving? 

Tyh.     Mercutio,  thou  eonsort'st  with  Eomeo,  — 

Mer.  Consort!  what!  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels? 
an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing 
but  discords :  here's  my  fiddlestick ;  here's  that  shall 
make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  consort! 

Ben.     We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men: 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.     Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze: 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Tyh.     Well,   peace  he  with    you,   sir.      Here  comes 

my  man. 
Mer.     But    I'll    be    hang'd,    sir,    if  he    wear  your 

Marry,  go  before  to  field,   he'll  be  your  follower ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him  man, 

Tyh.     Eomeo,  the  hate  I  boar  thee,  can  afibrd 
No  better  temi  than  this,  —  thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom      Tjbalt,    the    reason    that    1    have    to    love 
thee 
Doth  much  eiicuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greetmg :  —  villain  am  I  none; 
Therfcfore  firewell:  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 
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Tyh.     Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
"That  thou  hast  done  me ;  therefore,  tui'n  and  draw. 

Row.     I  do  protest,  In  j     d  fh  e ; 

But  love  thee  better  than  th  t  d     ae. 

Till  thou  Shalt  know  the  n     f     j  1  ve : 

And  so,  good  Capulct, —    h   h  I  tender 

Ah  dearly  as  mine  own,  —  b        t   fi  d 

Mer.     O  calm,  dishono      hi        1        hmisaion ! 
A  la  stoccata  carries  it  away.  {_Drawt 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyh.     What  would'st  thou  hare  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as 
you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the 
eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  jour 
ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyh.     I  am  for  you.  ^Drawing. 

Rom.    Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up, 

Mer.     Come,  sir,  your  passado.  \_They  fight. 

Rom.     Draw,  Betivolio ; 
Boat  down  their  weapons  :  —  gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage  ! —Tyhalt  —  Mercutio  — 
The  Prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets. — Hold,  Tj'balt !  —  good  Mereutiot 
[_Exettnt  Tybat.t  and  his  Partisans, 

Mer.     1  am  hurt ;  — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses  !  —  I  am  sped  :  — 
Is  he  gone,   and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What  !   art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.     Ay,    ay,    a    scratch,    a    scratch ;    marry,  'tis 
enough.  — 
Where  is  my  page  ?  —  go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

IEtH  Page. 

Rom,      Courage,  man ;   the  hurt  cannot  he  much. 
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Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enougt,  'twill  serve :  ask 
for  mo  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man, 
I  am  peppcr'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  :  —  a  plague 
o'  both  your  houses !  — 'Zounds !  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart, 
a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic !  —  Why,  the  Devil,  came  you  between  us  ?  I 
was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.     I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.     Help  me  into  some  house,  BenvoHo, 
Or  I  shall  faint.  —  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,   and  soundly  too:  —  your  houses! 

l^Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Bektolio 

Rom.     This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  aUy, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,   that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin ;  —  O  sweet  Juliet ! 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  softcn'd  valour's  steel. 

Enler  ISbnvolio. 

Ben.     O  Romeo,  Romeo !  brave  Mercutio's  dead : 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.     This   day's    black    fate   on    more    days    doth 
depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Ben.     Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again, 

Rom,     Alive  !  in  triumph  !   and  Mercutio  slain ! 
Away  to   Heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  !  — 
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Enter  Ttbait. 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  viUa  n  ba  k  aga  i 
That  late  thou  gav'st  mc     for  Mercut  o     soul 
Is  but  a  little  ivay  above  our  heads 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  h  m  con  pinv 
Either  thou,   or  I,  or  both    m  >it  go       th  him. 

Tyb.     Thou,  wrctclicd  b  j    that   1  1  st  consort  him 

Shalt  with  hiiii  hence. 

Rom.  Th  ?     1  all  detern  me   that. 

ITkey  fight;  Tybalt /a  iZs. 

Ben.     Romeo,  away!  begone! 
The   citizens  are  up,   and  Tybalt  slain  :  — 
Stand  not  amaz'd :  —  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken.  —  Hence  !  —  be  gone  !  —  away ! 

Rom.     0,  I  am  Fortune's  fool ! 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[Exit  RoMBO. 
Enter  Citizens,  ^c. 

1  Cit.     Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.     There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  Up,  sir :  —  go  with  me  ; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,   obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended ;   MotfTAGtfE,  Captjiet,  their 
Wives,  and   Others. 
Prin.     "WTicre  are  the  iile  beginners    of  this  fray? 
Ben.     O  noble   Prince  I      I  cm  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  hrawl 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Meroutio 

La.  Cop.     Tybalt,    mv    cousm !  —  0    my    brother's 
child ! 
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O  PHnce!  O  tusband!  0,  the  blood  is  spiU'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  !  —  Prince,   as  thou  art  true, 
For  blood  of  ours   shed  blood  of  Montague. 

Frin.     Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloodv  fray  ? 
Ben      Tjbalt    here  shm,  whom  Romeo  i  hand  did 

Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair    hide  him  bethmk 

How  nice  the  quarrel  wa^ ,  ind  urgd  Hithal 

lour  high  displeaoure    — all  this    uttered 

With  gentle  breath    calm  look,  kncBs  humbly  how'd. 

Could  not  tike  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 

Ot  Tjb  lit,  deal  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 

With  piercing  ateel  at  bold  Mercutio  s  brea&t , 

Who,  all  as  hot.  turns  deadly  point  to  point 

And,  witli  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hind  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sendb 

It  back  to  Ijbalt,  whose  de\terit) 

Retorts  it      Komeo  he  cnes  aloud 

"Hold,  friends'  friends    part'      and   ""ifttr  than  hid 

His  agile    \Tra  beats  dow  n  then   fit  il  point- 
And    twixt  them  rushes     underneith  whose  arm. 
An  cniious  thrust  from  Tjbalt  hit  thi  hft. 
Of  stout  MLrcutio    md  then  Tjbalt  fled. 
But  by  and  by  romes  back  to  Eomco 
Who  had  but  nenlj   entertaind  reienge 
And  to  t  thej  go  like  lightning     for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slam, 
And  as  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  flj 
This  IS  the   truth    or  let  Ben^obo  d  e 

La   Cap      He  is  a  kmsmin  to  the  Montague , 
Affection  makes  him  ftlse    he   speaks  not  true 
Some  twcnf\    of  thtm  to  ight  in  this  lilick  strife. 
And  ill  those   twenf)    could  bit  kill  iiic  life 
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I  beg  for  justice,  whict  thou,  Prince,  must  give : 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Komeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.     Ronieo  slew  him,  he  slow  Mercutio ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 
Mon.     Not    Eomeo,    Priace,    he    was     Mercutio' a 
ft   nl 
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scESB  n. 

Juliet's  Apartment. 


J  1      Callop     p     e    jou  ii  r>  footed  ate    is 
To  V  rd     Ph  ehu      lod    n        s     h  a      acr  oner 
\s  Phaeto       o  Id     I  I    vou    o  the  We  t 
4nd  br  ng    n     loudj   n  ^I  t    n  n  ediat  1     — 
\  read  thy  close  curta  n    lo  e  perfor       g      ght 
That  r  n  \\  av  s  eyes  m  j        nk      nd  Eon  eo 
L  ap  to  fhe^e       n  t  Ik  d  of    and     n  e  n    — 

Lo     rs     a     s         0    lo  tl  e      amo  o       r  t  s 
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By  their  owa  beauties  ;  or  if  Love  bo  blind, 
It  best  agrees   with  night,  —  Come,   civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  blaek. 
And  learn  mo  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Plaj'd  for  3  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods; 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  checlfi, 
Witli  thy  blaek  mantle  ;   till  strange  love,  grown  bold, 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  niodcstj . 
Come  night,   come  Romeo,   come  thou  day  in  night ; 
For  thou   wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whifer  than  ne«   snow  on  a  raven's  back,  — 
Come,     gentle    night ;     come,    loving,     black-brow'd 

Uive  me  my  Romeo  :\|ind,  when  he  shall  die. 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 

And  he  wiU  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 

That  all  the  norld  will  be  in  Iovp  with  night. 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.  -^ 

0,  I  liave  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 

But  not  poasoas'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  sold. 

Not  yet  enjoy' d.     So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes. 

And  may  not  wear  them.      0,  here  cornea  my  nurse. 

And  she  brings  news  :   and  ev'ry  tongue     that  speaks 

But  Romeo's  name    speaks  heavenly  eloquence,  — 

Enter  Nurse,  with  cords. 
Now,  Nurse,  what  news  ?     What    hast    thou    there  ? 

the  cords 
That  Romeo  badt   thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay.  ay,  the  cords. 

[_Throws  Ihem  down. 
Jul.     Ah  me  !  •  what    news  ?    why  dost    thou   wring 
thy  hands  ? 
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Nurse.     Ali  well-a-day !    he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 

We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  !  — 

Alack  the  day !  —  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead ! 

Jul.     Can  Heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse.  Komco  can, 

Though  Heaven  cannot.  —  0  Komeo,  Romeo  !  — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ?  —  Romeo  ! 

/  1      Wl    t  d     1       t  thou,  that    dost    torment  me 
th 
Tl       t    t  1      Id  b     ro-jr  d  in  dismal  Hell. 

H  th  R  m        I       h      elf     saj  thou  hut  ay, 
A  d  tl    t  bar  1    /    shall  poison  more 

Th       th    d    th  dait        e  e  of  cockatrice  : 
r    m      t  I     f  Ih       h        ch  a     /, 
Or    h  J        h  t    th  t  make  thee  answer,  ay. 

If  h    1       1  of  not,  no 

L     f  d    d  t  of  n        cil  or  woe. 

^  I  th        ou  d     I    siw    it  with    mine 

}      — 
(j  d  th     m    k    — here  on  his  manly   breast; 

\  1  t  bl     di   piteous  corse, 

P  1      p  1  h  11  hediuh  d  m  blood, 

411         g        bl     d    —  I  snounded  at  the   sight. 

Jl      Ob      km     heart!  —  poor    bankrupt,  break 

T    p  look  on  liberty  ! 

\  1  h  arth        ign ;   end  motion  here, 

V  d    h  IE  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

^  0   1  1   It    lybalt!  the  best  friend  I  had: 

0  Tjb  It     h  nest  gentleman  ! 

Th  I    h    Id  1       to  see  thee  dead ! 

J  I      Wh  t    t  this  that  blows  so  contrary  r 

Is  Romeo  alaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dearest  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?  — 
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Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  genDral  doom.; 
For  who  ia  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished  ; 
Romoo,  thit  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul     0   God!  — did    Romeo's    hand    shed  Tybalt's 

Nursi".     It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

July  0  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'riiig  face  ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feathet'd  raven  I  wolvish-ravening  lamb  1 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  shew ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'at ; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain. !  — 
O,  Nature !  what  had'st  thou  to  do  in  Hell, 
When  thou  did'st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?  — 
Was  eror  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound?     O,  that  deceit  should  dweU 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  !S 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust. 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah !  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vitm :  — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

Jul.  Blister'd  be   thy  tongue. 

For  such  a  wish  !     He  was  not  born  to   shame  : 
Upon  Ms  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be   crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  Earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 

Nurse.     Will   you    speak  well    of  him  that    kill'd 

Jul.     Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
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\h,  poor    nn    lorl     whit    tongue    shall      niooth    thy 

When  I    thv  three  ho  us  wife    have  mangled  it    — 

But    whi-rcfure,  yillam    ddst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 

Ihat  villain  couiim  would  haic  kill  d  my  husbiud; 

Bick    foolish  teirs    hack  to  >our  native  spring, 

\our  tributarj   drops  belong  to  woe 

Which  jou    mistaking    ofTei   up  to  joj 

M)  husband  hves    that  T\bilt  would  hue  sla  e 

And  T)  bait  s  dead   that  would  have  sK  n  m^  husband ; 

411  this  IS  comfDrt     wherefore  weep  I  then 

Some  word  there  was    worsei   than  Tjbalt  s  dca'h. 

That  murthered  me      I  woild  toiget  it  fain 

But    O    it  pre^sefl  to  mi  memory 

Like  damned  guilt\  deeds  to  >:  nners    mm  Is 

Tvhalt  IS  dead    and  Borneo  banished ' 

Thdt     b-inishcd     that  one  word     banished 

Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalts  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 

Or,  —  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 

And  needly  will  be  raiik'd  with  other  griefs,  — 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  she   said,  Tybalt's  dead. 

Thy  father,   or  thy  mother,  nay,   or  both, 

Which  modem  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ? 

But,  with  a  rear-ward  f  11        g  Tjb  1      death, 

Romeo  is  banished!  — t      p    k  tl   t       rd, 

Is  father,  mother,  Tjbalt    K  Jit, 

All  slain,  all  dead :  —  E  m  b       h  d  !  — 

There  is  no  end,  no  lin   t    n    as  b     nd, 

In  that  word's  death  ;  ii  d  tl   t  woe  sound.  — 

Where  is  my  father,  an  1   ny    n  th       n  rse  ? 

Nurse.     Weeping  and        Im  Tybalt's  corse : 

Will  you  go  to  them.  ?     I       11  1       g  J  u  thither. 

Jul.     Wash  they  his  w         1        th  t      s  ?  mine  shall 
be  spent. 
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When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Eomeo's  banishment. 

Take    up    those    cords.  —  Poor    ropes,    you    are    he- 

Botli  you  and  I,   for  Romeo  is  esil'd: 

He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  rny  bed, 

But  I,  a  maid,   die  maiden- widowed. 

Come,  cords;  come,  nurse:    I'll  to  my  wedding  bed; 

And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenliead  I 

Nurse.     Hie  to  your  chaniber  ;  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you :  —  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,   your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 
I'll  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.     0,    find    him !    give    this    ring    to    my    true 
knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene   HI. 

Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laxirence  and  Romeo. 
Fri.     Romeo,   come  forth  ;   come  forth,  thou  fearful 


Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.     Father,  what    news  ?    what    is    the    Prince's 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Rom.     What   less    than    dooms-day  is  the    Prince's 
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Fri.      1  ^     tl     J  d  ment  ^ai  shd  irom  hit.  hps; 
Not  hodj      d     th    b  t  bodj  s  hanishmtnt 

Rom.     H      h       hra  ct'  be  merciful    hiy  death; 
rror  in  his  look 

do  not  say  banishment 
rona  art  thou  banished 
Id  la  broad  an  1  wide 
orld  witl  out  Verona  w  alls. 
Hen  itself 
h  d  from  the  world 
1  d     th   —  then    b  ui  shed 

Is  death  mis  term'd     calling  death  —  boniahment 
Thou  cntst  m>  head  off  with  a  golden  axe 
And  smil  at  upon  the  >!troke  that  murthera  me 
Fri.     0  deadlj  sm  '  Or  ide  unthankfulness ' 
Thy  fault  our  la^v  calla  death     but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  tl  j   part    hath  ri  sh  d  aside  the  law 
And  turn  d  that  black  word  'death    to  'banishment': 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not, 

Rom.     'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  ;  Heaven  is  here, 
Whore  Juliet  lives  ;   and  every  cat,   and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  Heaven,  and  may  look  on  her ; 
But  Romeo  may  not.  —  More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo ;  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  bless  ng  fton    her  1  pa 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  o    i    kis  es  3  a 
But  Borneo  may  not;  he    s  ban  sled 
This  may  flies  do,  when  1  from  th  s  m  st  fli 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  1  anisl  e  1 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that    x  le    i  i    t  death  ' 
Had'st  thou  no  poison  m  x  d    i  j  al  arp  oto  nd  knife. 
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No  sudden  mean  of  death.,  though  ne'er  so  mean, 

But  ■  hanislied  '   to   kill   me  ;  banished  ? 

O  Friar!  the  dumned  use  that  word  in  Hell; 

Howlings  attend  it ;   how  bast  thou  the  heart. 

Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  ni)'  friend  profess'd. 

To  mangle  me   with  that  word  '  banished  ? ' 

Fr!.      Thou    fond    mad    man,    hear     me    a    little 
speak. 

Rom.     0,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  hani.=hment. 

Fri.     I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.     Yet  banished?  —  Hang  up  philosophy: 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  Prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,   it  prevails  not:   talk  no  more. 

Fri.     0,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom.     How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes? 

Fri.     Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  fhy  estate. 

Rom.     Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not 
feel. 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  hut  married,  Tybalt  murthercd. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then   might'st   thou   speak,  then   might' st   thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  tlie  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[^Knocking  wilhin, 

Fri.     Arise  ;  one  knocks ;  good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 

Rom.     Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

\_Knocking. 
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Fri.     Hark,   how   they  knock !  —  Who's   there  ?  — 
Romeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  he  taken.  —  Stay  a  while.  —  Stand  up ; 

[Knocki-ng. 
Run  to  lay  study.  —  By  and  hy.  —  God's  will, 
What  -wilfulness  is   this  !  —  I  come,   I   come  ! 

[Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard?  whence  come  you?  what's  j'our 
wiU? 
Nurse.     [  Within.^     Let  mo  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand  : 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse, 
Nurse.     O  holy  Friar,  0,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord  ?  where's  Borneo  ? 

Fri.     There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 

Nurse.     0,   he  is  even  in  my  mistress'   case  ; 
Just  in  her  case. 

Fri.  O  woeful  sympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Bluhh'ring  and  weeping,  weeping  and  hluhb'ring.  — 
Stand  up,   stand  up  ;   stand,   an  you  be  a  man ; 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,   rise  and  stand  ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  0  ? 

Rom.     Nurse ! 

Nurse.     Ah  sir  !  ah  sir  !  —  Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.     Spak'st   thou    of    Juliet?    how    is    it    with 

Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murthercr. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  rcmov'd  but  little  from  her  o^vn  ? 
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IVlicre  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  canccll'd  love  ? 

Nurse.     0,   she    says    nothing,   sir,  but  weeps    and 
weeps  ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tjbalt  calls;   and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name. 

Shut  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murther  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murther'd  licr  kinsman. — 0  tell  me.   Friar,  tell  me, 
I       hat      le  part  of  fh's  anaton  y 
Doth  m     n  ne  lol;,   >  tell   ne    that  I  may  sack 
Th    hatcf  1  mans  o  [i>  awing  his  sword. 

F  Hold  thj  desperate  hand ; 

\rt  thou  a  a  thy  for  cr  es  out,  tliou  art ; 
Thy  tear  i  e  wo  nan  h  thy  Id  acts  denote 
The  nnred  onabie  tu  y  of      bea  t 

0  11  beseem  ng  beast     n  seen  ng  both  ! 
Thou  hast  a  nSi^;  d  me     bj   my  holj   order, 

1  tho  ^ht  thy  d  spos  t  on  better  t  mper'd. 
Hat    ho     slau    IjbJt         It  tl  o     slay  thyself? 
A  d  slaj  th     lad)    that    n  thy  1 1    lives. 

By  dong  ddmned  hate  upon  thjs  If? 

Wh)    rail  St    tho  o      thy    b  th     the    Heaven,    and 

Eartl  ' 

S  nee    bu:th     and  Heaven     a  d    E  rth,   all    three    do 

In  thee  at  once    wh  cl    tho     at  o  cc  would'st  lose. 

F  e    fie     tho     shan  st  tl )   shape    tl  y  love,  thy  wit, 

Wl    h    Ike  an     su  er    abo  nl        n  all, 

And  usest  none  m  that  true      e    ndeed 

Wl   cl      1  oul  \  bede  k  ti  y  sh  p      thy  love,   thy  wit. 
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Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man ; 

Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollov  perjury, 

Eilling  tliat  love  -nhich  thou  hast  vow"d  to  cherish; 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 

Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 

Like  powder  in  a  akill-Icss  soldier's  flask. 

Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 

And  thou  diajnember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 

"What  I  rouse  thee,  man  :  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead; 

There  art  thou  happy:   Tybdlt  would  kill  thee. 

But    thou    slew'st    Tybalt ;     there    art    thou    happy 

The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  fiiend. 
And  turns  it  to  esile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  foitune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  got  thee  to  thy  luvo,  as  was  decreed, 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua : 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  bla^e  youi  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back. 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  wont'st  forth  in  lamentation  — 
Go  before,  Nurse  :  commend  me  to  thj  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Wliich  heavy  sorro'W  makes  them  apt  unto : 
Borneo  is  coming. 

Nvrse      0  Loid,  I  could  have  staj'd  here  all    the 
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To  hear  good  coansei :   O,   what  luaming  is  !  — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.      Do    so,    and    bid    my    sweet    prepare    to 

Nurse.     Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  hid  me  give  you,  sir. 
Hie  you,  make  haste,   for  it  grows  very  late. 

IEkU  Xurse. 
R  m      H  ell  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

F         G    h      e.     Good  nigtt ;  and  here  stands  all 
f  t     — 
E  tl       b  before  the  watch  be  set, 

0  bj  tl     b      k  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence, 

5  J  M    t  a  ;  m  find  out  yom-  man. 
And  h      1   11     g  ify  from  time  to  time 

E      y         d  h  p  to  you   that  chances  here. 

6  hj   h  nd  ;   'tis  late :   farewell ;   good  night. 
R          B  t  tl    t  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  mc. 

It  f,      f      o  brief  to  part  with   thee  : 

Far       11  [Exeunt. 

SCESE    IV. 

A  Koom  in  Captjiet's  House. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Pakis. 
Cap.     Things  have  faH'n  out,  sir,  so  unlucltih, 
Tliat  we  have  bad  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  bet  kinsman  Tybalt  dearlj. 
And  so  did  I:  —  well,  we  were  born  to  die. — 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 

1  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.      These    times    of    woe    afford    no    time    to 

Madam,  good  night:  commend  mc  to  your  daughter. 
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La.  Cap      I     ill  ind  kno  v  he    n     d  ea  Ij  to  mor- 


To-night  stt  3  me 

vd 

up  to  her  he  \  nesa 

Cap.     Sir  Pm  - 

I 

11  make  a  dciperat 

teider 

Of  my  child  s  lo  e 

I  th    k 

1     11  11  be  rul  d 

In  all  respects  by 

me 

laj  1 

or      I   lo  bt 

t  not 

Wife,  go  >ou  to  her  e 

pO  to  bel 

Acquaint  her  he  e 

y  ''oi 

i  r      lo 

And  bid  her    n  uk  30 

on  Wednesday 

ne  t  — 

But,  soft       ^Tiat 

laj 

13   th 

> 

Par. 

ModM      n 

lord 

Cap.     Monday  ? 

ha. 

,  — ha, 

—  Well,    Wednesday 

O'  Thursday  let  it  be:- — o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl.  — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  thb  haste  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado,  —  a  friend,  or  two ; 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  ive  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much. 
Therefore,  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ? 

Par.     My  lord,  I  would    that    Thursday  were    to- 
morrow. 

Cap.     Well,    get    you    gone :     0'    Thursday    be    it 

Go  you  to  Juliet,  ere  you  go  to  bed, 

Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding  day,  — 

Farewell,  my  lord,  —  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho ! 

Afore  me !  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by.  —  Good  night.  [ExeunL 
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Juliet's  Bed  Chamber ;  a  Window  open  upon  the 
Balconj. 

Romeo  and  JuiiET  discovered. 

Jul.     "Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day ; 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine   ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  ine,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale, 

Rom.     It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  strtaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East, 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands   tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jal.     Yon  light  is  not  day-light ;  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bi-arer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ; 
Therefore,  stay  yet ;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.     Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,   so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  hut  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  laxk,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go :  — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so.  — 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  lot's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.     It  is,  it  is ;  hie  heneo,  be  gone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords,   and  unpleasing  sharps. 
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division ; 
d     d  th  ua  : 
h  d  toad  change  eyes ; 
h    g'd  Yoices  too  ! 
doth  us  affray, 
li  ip  to  the  day, 

d  light  it  grows. 
—  more  darli  and  dark 


JV  I  d 

Jul.     Nurse, 

Nurse.      Your     lady     mother's     coming     to     your 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke  ;  he  wary,  look  about     [fij^V  Nurse. 

Jul.     Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
\_Tliey  go  vpon  the.  Balcony. 

Rom.     Farewell,   farewell !    one    kiss,  and   I'll   de- 
scend. [Romeo  descends. 

Jul.     Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love,  lord  !   ay,  husband, 

I  must  hear  from  thee  erery  daj    r   the  hour 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  minj   dd^s 
O    by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  m  je'urs 
Ere  I  agam  behold    ny   Ro  neo 

Rom      Farenell'   I  will  omit  no  opportun  t\ 
That  may  convi.)   my  greetings    love    to  thcL 

Jul      O    think  st  thou    we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom      I  doubt    it  not,    and    all    these  woes    shall 

For  sweet  discourse    in  our  time  to  come 

Jul      0  God'  I  have  an.  ill  diMnmg  loul 
Methink      I  see  thee    now  thou  art  so  bw 
As  one  deil  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb 
Eit}Lr  my  cjc^ij^ht  1  ils    or  thou  look  t  p^lc 
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-Root,  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu  ! 

[Exit  Romeo. 

Jul.     O  Fortune,  Fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  ivhat  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  rcnown'd  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle,  Fortune  ; 
For,  then,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  him  hack. 

La.  Cap.     [TtWiin.]     Ho!  daughter,  are  you  up? 

Jul     Who  is't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mothof  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

[Returns  to  her  Chamber. 

Enter  Lady  Catulit. 

La.  Cap.     Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death  ? 
What!  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.  Some  grief  shews  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shews  still  some  want  of  wit. 

Jul.     Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  hut  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.     Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  fot 
his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtor'd  him. 

Jul.     What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Eomeo 

Jul.     Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  [him !]  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
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La   tap      That  i      bi-i-au  c    th      tr  itra    murtl  erer 

Jul      Aj      n  ■\Aa.m     trom    fl  e    rcai,li    cf    thcc    my 
hands 
Would  none  b  it  I  m  ^ht  \  nge     ij  cousin  s  death ! 
La    Cap       We     ill  ta^e  vengeance  for  it    fear  thou 

Then  weep  no  more      111  send  to  one    n  "\Iantia, — 
Where  that  same  ham  hd  lunigatc  doth  li\e  — 
Shall  g*e  him  such  an  u nac custom  d  diam 
That  he  shill  sooa  keep  T}balt  compi.ii)  , 
And  then    I  hope    thou  wilt  be  latiafied 

Jul      Indeed    I  iie\er  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Uomeo    till  I  h  hold  him — dead  — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinaman  yes  d  — 
Madam    if  jou  could  find  o  it  hit  a  man 
To  bear  1  poison    I  would  temper  it 
fhit  Hon  eo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  si  ep  in  quiet  — 0     how  mj   heait  abhors 
To  hear  hin    nan  d  — and  cannot  come  to  hira  — 
To  wreak  the  lo  e  I  bore  m^   couim 
Upon  his  bod}  that  hath  slaughter  d  him 

La    Cap      1  nd  thou  the  means    and  1 11  find  such 

But  now  111  tell  thee  joyful  tilings    girl 

Jvl      And  joy  con  es  well  in  such  a  needj  time. 
Whdt  are  thej     I  beseech  jour  ladjslup  ' 

La   Cap      Well    well    thou    hast    a    careful  father, 
chdd 
One  who    to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joj 
That  tho  I  e\pcct  t  not    nor  I  look  d  not  for 

Jul      ■\Iadam    m  happy  time    what  da>  is  (his? 

La    Cip      Marrj       nj     chdd    early   nc\t    Thirsday 
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The  gallant,  j'oung,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  liappily  make  thee  a  joyful  hride. 

Jul.     Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  ehuich,  and  Peter  too. 
He  shall  not  make  mo  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  tliat  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  eomcs  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  win  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear. 
It  shall  be  Eomco,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Eather  than  Paris.  —  These  are  news  indeed! 

La.  Cap.     Here    comes    your    father ;    tell    him    so 
yourself; 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Captjlet  and  Nurse. 
Ceqi.     When    the    sun    sets,    the    air    doth    drizzle 

But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 

It  rains  downright.  — 

How  now !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what !  still  in  tears  ? 

Evermore  show'ring  ?     In  one  little  body 

Thou  counterfeit' st  a  hark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 

For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 

Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  ie. 

Sailing  in  this  salt  flood :  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 

Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,   and  they  with  them. 

Without  a  sudden  calm,  wiU  overset 

Thy  tempest-tossed  body.  —  How  now,  wife! 

Have  you  delirer'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.     Ay,  sir ;    but   she  will   none,   she  gives 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.     Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
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How !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
la  ahe  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  ker  hleas'd, 
UawOTthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.     Not  proud    you  have,    but  thankful   that   you 

Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 

But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.     How  now  !  how  now,  chop-logic !     What  ia 
this? 
Proud,  —  and,    I    thank    you,  —  and,    I    thank    you 

[And  yet  not  proud ;  —  mistress  minion,  you,] 

Thank  me  no  thankings,   nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 

But  fettle  youx  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  nest 

To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 

Or  I  will  drag  thee  ou  a  hurdle  thither. 

Out,  you  green-sicltness  carrion !  out,  you  baggage ! 

You  tallow  face  ! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie!  what,  arc  you  mad? 

Jul.     Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.      Hang    thee,    young    baggage !     disobedient 
wretch  ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o'   Thursday, 
Or  never  aft^r  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,   do   not  answer  mc  ; 
My    fingers     itch. — Wife,    we     scarce     thought     us 

bless' d, 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding ! 

Nurse.  God  in  Heaven  bless  her ! 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,   to  rate  her  so. 
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Cap.     And    wty,    my    lady    wisdom  ?    hold    your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence  :  smattcr  with  your  gossips  ;  go. 

Nurse.     I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  yc  good  den. 

Nurse,.     May   not  one   speak  ? 

Cop.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not 

La.  Cap.  'iou  arc   too  hot 

Cap.     God's  bread     it  makes  me  mad 
Day,   nigiit,  hour,  tide    tme    work    play 
Alone,  in  company,   atiU  n  j    care  hath  been 
To  have  her  mateh'd     and  havii  g  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  nohle  parei  ta^c 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful    and  nohlj   trim  d 
Stuff'd  (as   they  say)   with  honourible  parts 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  i  min  — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  pul  ng  fool 
A  whining  mammet    in  her  fortune  s  ten  ler 
To  answer  —  "I'll  not  wed,    —     1  cannot  Io\e, 
"  I  am  too  young,"  —  "I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  "  — 
But,   an  you  will  not  wed,   I'O  pardon  you  ; 
Graxe  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me ; 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Tliursday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,   advise. 
An  you  be  mine,   I'll  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,   die  i'  th'  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't,  hethink  you  ;  Til  not  he  forsworn.    lExit. 

Jul.     Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? — ■ 
0,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week; 

VOL.   X,  H 
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Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
III  tJiat  dim  monument  wbcre  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.     Talk    not    to    mo,  for    I'll    not    speak  a 
word. 
Do  as  tbon  wilt,  for  I  bave  done  witb  tbee.      [Eiti. 

Jul.     0  God  !  —  O  Nurse  !  Kow  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
My  husband  is  on  Earth,   my  faith  in  Heaven  ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  ftom  Heaven 
By  leaving  Earth  ?  —  comfort  me,  counsel  me.  — 
Alack,  alack !  ttat  Heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!  — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort.  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  'tis.     Romeo 

Is  banished ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  County. 
O,   he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ; 
Romeo's  a  dishelout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this   second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first :   or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.     Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  And  from  my  soul  too  ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  Wiiat  ? 

Jul.     Well,  tliou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
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Go  in  ;  and  fell  mj  !ady  I  am  gone, 

Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 

To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse.     Marry,   I  will ;   and  this  is  wisely  done. 

Jul.     Ancient  damnation  !      O  most  wicked  fiend  ! 
Ib  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with,  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?  —  Go,  counsellor  ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain.  — 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  tave  power  to  die.  [£«(. 


ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Friar  Laurexce's   Cell. 
Enter  Friar  La.ui:ence  and   Pabis. 

FHIAS. 


r\N  Th    d          ti   t              h  t. 

yj   p      M  f  h    c  p  1 1    n  1      t  s 

o; 

Andim         hgl         tikhht 

F        1  u           J  u  d     n  t  kn       th    1  dy's 

1  mind : 

U        n       th                   I  I  k      t  n  t 

Fa       Imm  d      t  1      h           p    f      Tjbalt's 

death, 

And  th      f       1         11  ttl    tilk  d     f  i 

F      V  nu       n  1          t            h            f  t  -u 

N                h      f  h             t     t  d 

Tl   t    h    d    h           h                               h       ay 

And        h            I       h    t 
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To  stop  the  inundation  of  ler  tears 
Whict    too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
Maj   be  put  from  her  b>   society 
Now  Jo  )ou  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fn.     [Aside-I     I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should 
be  slow'd.  — 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enlfr  Juliet 
Far.    Happily  met    my  lidy    and  mv  wife' 
Jul.     That  maj  be    fir    when  I  mv,  1e  i  ^sile. 
Par.    That    may  be,  must    be    love     on   Thursday 

Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be 

fri.  rhits  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  lou  to  make  confi,s3ioii  to  thi3  fither? 

Jul.  To  answer  that    I     hould  confea     to  joii. 

Far.  Do  not  denj   to  him  tl  at  ^ou  lo^e  me 

Jul.  I  wdl  coniess  to  jou  that  I  loie  hun 

Far.  So    will    vou,    I    am    sure     that    -sou    love 

Jul.     If  I  do  so     t  will  be  of  more  price 
Being  spoke  behmd  your  bick    than  to  jour  face. 
Far.    Poor    soul     thy    face    is    much    abus  d    with 

Jul.     The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
For  it  was  had  enough  before  their  spite 

Par.     rhou  wrong  st  it    more  than  tears   w  th  that 

Jul.     That  IS  no  slander    eir    which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake    I  spake    t  to  mv  face 

Far.    Thy  fact  is  n  ine    an  1  thou  hast  slander  d  it. 

Jul.     It  may  be  so    for  it  is  not  mine  own  — 
Are  you  at  leisure    boh  Father    now 
Or  shall  I  come  to  jou  at  evening  Mass  ^ 
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FtI.      My    leisure    serves    mc,    pensive    daughter 

My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.     God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion  !  — 
Juliet,   on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you  : 
Till  then,   adieu  ;   and  Iteep  this  holy  kiss. 

\_Exit  Pabis. 

Jul.     0,     shut    the     door  ;     and    ivlicn    thou    hast 

Come    weep    with    me ;    past    hope,    past   cure,  past 

Fri      \h    Juliet'  I  already  know   fhj  grief; 
It  strains  me  piat  the  con]pa-.s  of  mj   nits 
I  heir  thou  must,   and  nothing  must  piorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  he  married  to  this   County. 

Jul      Tell  me  not    Friar,   that  thou  he"ir  st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  mij  present  it 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canit  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  ciU  mj   resolution  wist. 
And  with  this  knife  111  help  it  presently 
God  jom  d  mj   heart  and  Romeo  a,  thou  our  hands  ; 
And  eie  thiB  hand,  bj   thee  to  Romeo  seil  d, 
Shall  he  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  m>   true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  ilaj    them  both 
Therefore,   out  of  thy  loni^  L\pcrn,nc  d  time. 
One  me  some  present  counsel,  or    behold 
'Twitt  mj  extremes  and  me  this  bloodv  knife 
ShaE  plaj  the  umpire  ,  arbitrating  tliat 
Which  the  commis-ion  of  thy  >eais   and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring 
Be  not  '40  long  to  speak ,  I  long  to  die, 
If  whit  thou  speak  st  speak  not  ot  remedy 

Fi  I      Hold,  d  lughter  '     I  do  sp\   a  kind  of  hope. 
Winch  crvea   is  desperate  an  execution 
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As  that  IS  desperate  which  we  would  prevent 

If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Pans, 

Thou  hast  the  stren^h  of  will  to  sla%   thiselt, 

Then  ia  it  likclj  thou  wilt  undertake 

A  thing  hke  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 

That  cop'st  with  death  himselt  to  scape  from  it; 

And,  if  thou  dar'st.  Til  gne  thee  remedy 

Jul.     0,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Pans, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  any  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways  ;  or  hid  me  lurk 
Wtere  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  hears ; 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  hones. 
With  reeky  ihanks,  and  yellow  chaplcss  scuUs ; 
Or  hid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  if  without  feat  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  la\e. 

Fri.     Hold,  then  ;    go  home,  be   merry,  give   con- 
To  marry  Paris.     Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber ; 
Take  thon  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour ;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
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And  III  this  borruucd  likeness  of  sliriink  di-atli 

Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forfy  hours, 

And  then  awake  as  from  a  plcisant  sleep 

Now,   when  the  hridcgroom  m  the  morning  eomes 

To  rouse  thee  from  thy  hed,   there  art  thou  iltad 

Then,  aa  the  manner  of  our  country  is. 

In  thy  best  robes  unro\erd  on  the  bier, 

Thou  shilt  be  home  to  thit  aamc  incient  ^iidt, 

AVhere  all  the  kmdred  of  the  Capulets  he 

In  the  mean  time,  agiinst  thou  shalt  inake. 

Shall  Romeo  by  mi   letters  know  our  drift , 

And  hither  shall  he  come,   [^ind  he  and  I 

Will  -natch  thy  w  ^kmg,]   and  thit  vcrj   night 

Shall  Romeo  hear  thee  hence  to  Mantui 

And  this  shall  free  thee  from  thi^  present  shame. 

If  no  unconstant  toj,  nor  womanisk  feir, 

Abite  thv  yalour  in  the  acting  it 

Jul      Give  me,  j^ne  me  '     0,   tell  me  not  of  fcir. 

Fn      Hold,  get    jou    gone      ht  strong  and  pros- 

In  this  resohe      111  send  a  triar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to   th)   lord 

Jul      Loye,   give    me   sfiength'    and  strength    shill 
help  afford 
Tirewell,  deal  lather  lExemil. 


Scene  II, 

A  Room  in  Captjlet's  House. 

Enter  Capuiet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  and  Servants. 
Cap.     So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.  — 
[£a^^(  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire,  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 
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2  ien  You  sJiall  haie  none  ill,  .ir  for  IH  try 
if  they   cin  lick  their  fingers 

Cap      Hon    cinst  thou  tr)    them  so ' 

2  Sen  Marl),  sir,  'tia  an  ill  cook  that  Mirnot 
lick  his  own  fingers  therefore,  he  thit  cannot  lick  his 
fingLrs  goes  not  with  me 

Cap      Go,  begone  —  [£j,ii  Servant. 

We  fchall  he  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  tnne  — 
What,  IS  mj  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  * 

Nurse.     Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.     Well,  ho    may  chance    to  do  some  good   on 
her: 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.     See,    where    she    comes    from    shrift    with 
merry  look. 

Cap      How  now    my  headstrong '  where  have   you 
been  gadding  * 

Jul      \\heie  I  ha\e  learn  d  me  to  rej  ent  the  sia 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  ind  joui  hthesti ,  and  im  en]Oin'd 
By  hoh   Laurence  to  fill  prostrate  here 
And  beg  your  pardon.  —  Pardon    I  beseech  you  ; 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul  d  by  jou 

Cap      Send  for  the  Co  intv     go  tell  him  of  this. 
m  ha^e  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow  morning 

Jul      I  met  the  yoithful  loid  at  Liurence    cell; 
And  gaie  him  what  becomed  love  I  might 
Not  stepping  o  cr  the  hounds  of  modt^tj 

Cap.    Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well,  — stand  up: 
This  is  as  't  should  be.  —  Let  me  see  the  County: 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither.  — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  rev'rcnd  lioly  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 
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Jul      Nurse,   will  jou  go  with  me   mto  my  closet, 
To  telp  mc  sort  such,  needful  ornaments 
As  you  thmk  fit  to  furnisk  mc  to  raorro^^  ■" 

La   Cap      No,    not   till    Thursdaj       there   is   time 
enougi. 

Cap.      Go,  Nurse,  go  witli  her.  — We'll  to  church  to- 
morrow. ^Exeunt  Juxiet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.     We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet ;   help  to  deck  up  her  : 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ;  —  let  me  alone  : 
m  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.  —  What,  ho !  — 
They  are  all  forth  ;  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  up  hiia 
Against  to-morrow.     My  heart  is  woad'rous  light. 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim'd.  \_Exeunt.. 


Juliet's  Chamber, 

Enter  Jlliet  and  Nurse 
Jul       Aj,    those    attires    ire    beat    — but,    gentle 
Nurse, 
1  pra)   thee,  leave  me  to  rnvselt  to  night , 
For  I  hive  need  ot  many  oiHons 
To  move  the   Heivens  to  smile  upon  m^    state, 
Wlidi,   neU  thou  kno«  st,   is  crosi  and  full  of  sm 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.     What,  are  you  busy,  ho  ?  need  you  my 
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Jul.     No,   madam  ;   we  have  cull'd  such  r 
As  are  bchoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow ; 
So  please  you,  let  mc  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  tlie  Nurse  this  night  sit  up   with  you ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  fuU  all, 
In  this  ao  sudden  husiness. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night: 

Get  tliee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capolex  and  Nurse, 

Jul.     Farewell !  —  God  knows  when  we   shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  : 
I'll  call  them  hack  again  to  comfort  mo.  — 
Nurse! — What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.  — 
Come,  phial.  — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all. 
Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning?  — 
No,  no;  —  this  shall  forbid  it:  —  lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  the  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poisoa,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  miniater'd  to  have  me  dead, 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  he  dishonour'd. 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Ilomeo  ? 
I  feai  it  b ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  ; 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
1  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome   air  breathes  in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Eomeo  comes  r 
Or,  if  I  live,   is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  niglit. 
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Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  huried  ancestors  are  pack'd ; 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,   yet  but  green  in  earth, 

L  es  feste   ng    n  h  s  shroud     whe  e    as    hey  say. 

At  sone  lours    n  th    night  sp  r  t    re  o  t  — 

Alack    alack  t  not  I  k      that  I 

So  ea  ly  nak  ng  — wl  at  with  loath  o         n  ells, 

And  shr    ks  I  ke  ma  drakes    to       out  ol  the  earth, 

That  1  ving  n  o  tala    hear  ng  them    run  mad ;  — 

0     f  I    vake    shall  I  not  be   i  str  ught 

Environed        h  all  these  h  deoua  fears 

And  It  adly  play  w  th    n     forefathers   jo    ts 

And  pluck  the  ma  gled  Tybalt  from  h  s  si  oud  ? 

And     n  this     age    w   h  son  e  gre  t  k  nsmin's  hone, 

A3       th  a    1  1      lash  out  mj    1  sj  er  te  bra  ns  ? 

0    look     meth    ks  I  see  my  cou   n  s  gho  t 

Seek  ng  out  Ron  eo    that   Id    p  t  1  s  bodj 

Lpo     a  rap  i       t  — Stay    Ivhalt     fay    — 

Romeo  .   Romeo  .  Romeo  .  —  I  drink  to  thee. 

[S/ic  throws  herself  on  the  bed. 


Scene   IV. 

A  Hall  in  Capulei's  House. 

Enter  Lady  CAPunET  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.     Hold,  take    these  keys,  and   fetch   i 

spices.  Nurse. 
Nurse.     They   call   for   dates    and   quinces    in 
pastry. 

Enter  Cafulet. 
Cap.   Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath  crc 
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The  curfew  bell  hath  mng,  'tis  three  o'clock:  — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spwe  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed  :   'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  -watching. 

Cap.     No,  not  a  whit.     What !  I  have  watch'd  ere 

All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.     Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your 

But  1  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Gapuiet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.      A   jealous-hood,    a    jealous-hood  !  —  Now, 
fellow. 
What's  there  > 

Enter  Servants,  leiih  spits,  logs,  and  iaskets. 

1  Sero.     Things  for  the   cook,  sir  ;   but  I  know  not 

Cap.     Make  haste,  make  haste.    [£rt(  I  Serv.J  — 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  shew  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Sere.     I    have    a    head,    sir,   that  will    find    out 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Em(, 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  SMd;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha! 
Thou  shalt  be  lo^er-head.  —  Good  Father  !  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

[Ifttstc  mthin. 
For  so  he  said  he  would. — ^I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse!  —  Wife!  —  what,   ho!  —  what.   Nurse,  I  say! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up : 
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I'll  go  and  ctat  with  Paris. — Hie,  make  haste. 
Make  haste  ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already : 
Ma,ke  haste,  I  say.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. 

Juiiet's   Chamher ;  Juliet  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 
Nurse.      Mistress !  —  what,    mistress  !  —  Juliet !  — ■ 
fast,   I  warrant  her,   she  :  — 
Why,  Iamb  !  —  why,  lady !  —  fie,   you  slug-a-bed  !  — 
Why,    love,    I    say  !  —  madam  !    sweet-heart  !  —  why, 

What,    not    a    word  ?  —  you    take    your    pennyworths 

Sleep  for  a  week  •  for  the  nett  ni^ht    I  wurrant, 

Th     C       ty  P        h  th      t     p  hi         t 

Th      y         hall        t  b  t  1  ttl    —  G  d  f    g        me. 

Ma    >         d     m         1  1  hip 

I        dam       wkh      —  Md  dm    madam ! 

Ay    I  t  th     C       ty      k    J  b  d 

He  U  t  gl  t  p       f    h  —  ^\  U  t  be  ? 

Wh  t    dr    t  d         J  1  th  1  d      n  again ! 

Imtndwky  Ld      Id      Idj    — 

Al  1       —  H  Ip     h  ip        )  1  d.      d    d   — 

O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  !  — 

Some  aqua-vitse,   ho  !  —  my  lord  !   my  lady  ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulet, 
La.  Cap.     What  noise  is  here  ? 
Nurse.  0  lamoiitable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.     What  is  the  matter? 
Nurse.  Look,  look  !  O  heavy  day ! 
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La.  Cap.     0  rae  !  O  me  !  —  my  child,  my  only  life, 
ReYive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee! 
Help,   help  !  —  call  help. 

Enter  Capulbt. 
Cap.     For  shame  !    Lring   Juliet  forth ;  her  lord    is 

Nurse.     She's  dead,  dcceas'd,  she's  dead  ;  alack  the 

La.  Cap.     Alack  the  day !    she's  dead,  she's  dead, 
she's  dead. 

Cap.     Ha  !  let  me  see  her.  —  Out,  alas  !  she's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  tlie  field. 

Nurse.     O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  0  woeful  time ! 

Cap.     Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  raake  me 

Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Laueence  and  Pakis,  with  Musicians, 
Fri.     Come,  ia  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 
Cap.     Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return.  — 
O  son  !  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife  :  —  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  Death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.     I  ivill  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,   all  is  death's  ! 

Par.     Have  I  thought  long  to  see   this  morning's 

And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.    Accurs'd,  unhappy,  ivretohed,  hateful  day  I 
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Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 

la  lasting  labour  of  bis  pilgrimage  ' 

But  one,  poor  one,   one  poor     nd  I      ng     1  ild 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  sola        n 

And  eruel  Death  hath  catch'd    t  fion  n>      ght 

Nurse.     0  woe,  O  woeful    w     ful  tul  day 

Most  lamentable   day  !  most      o  f  1  d  y 
That  ever,   ever,   I  did  yet  b  h  11 
0  day !  O  day !  0  day  !  0  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  bo  black  a  day  as  this  : 
O  woeful  day,  O  woeful  day  ! 

Par.     Begull'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain ! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  bcguil'd. 
By  cruel,  eruel  thee  quite  overthrown  ! 
O  love  !  O  life  !  —  not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.     Dcspia'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd  t 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou   now 
To  murther,  murther  our  solemnity?  — 
O  ehild  !  0  child  !  —  my  sonl,  and  not  ray  child !  — 
Dead  art  thou  !  —  alack  !   my  child  is  dead ; 
And  with  my  ehild  my  joys  are  buried, 

Fn      P(,act    ho  '  for  shame  '  confusion's  cure  lives 

In  these  confus  ons      Heaven  and  Tourself 

Had  pirt  m  this  fair    iiaid     now  Heaven  hath  all ; 

And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  ma  d : 

Your  part  in  her  jou  could  not  keep  &om  death. 

But  Huaven  keeps  his  part  in  etirnal  life. 

The  most  you  sought  was  hir  j.r  motion. 

For    tias  jour  Heavei  she  should  be  advanc'd; 

Aad  weep  je  now     seeing  she  is  advanc'd 

Above  (he  eloid     as  high  as  Heaven  itself? 

0     n  this  love    jou  love  your  child  so  ill. 

That  JO  I  run   m^l    seeing  that  she    s  well; 

She  s  not    veil  niairied  tl  it  lives  married  long. 
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But  she  9  b    t  n   rred  that  dm,    n  rted  jo  n^ 
Dry  up  jour  tears    and  st  ck  your  rosen  arj 
On  this  tiiir  corse     and    as  tl  e  custom.    3 
In  all  her  best  arra\  bear  her  to  ch  rch 
For  thouf,li  fo  d  Nature  b  d      s  Jl  lament 
Yet  natur       tears  are  reason  s  n  err  n  1 1 

Cap.     All  th    gs    that     e  ord    ned  fest    il 
Turn  fro  n  their  otce  to  bla  k  fu  eral 
Our  instr  menta    to  melancl  oly  bells 
Our  wedding     heer    to   i     ad  bur  al  least 
Our  sokmn  1  jn  ns  to    uUen  dirges  chang 
Our  bridil  flower    sene  for  i  bur  ed  corse 
And  all  tl     gs   change  then    to  the   eo   trarj 

Fri.     S  r      go    )  ou      n  ■—  an  1      Madan       go    with 

And  go,   &ir  Pans    — CM.rj   one  prepire 

To  folloii   this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave 

The  Heavens  do  low  r  upon  vou  for  some  ill ; 

Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

[£j:eun(  Capulet,  Lad>  C*pfltt,  Paeis,  ami 
Inor. 

1  Mus.  Taith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah  !  put  up,  put  up ; 
for,  well  you  know,  this  ia  a  pitiful  case.    [_E):it  Nurse. 

1  Mus.     Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended. 

Enter  Petes. 

Pet.  Musicians,  0,  musicians!  Heart's  ease. 
Heart's  ease:  0,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  — 
Heart's  ease. 

1  Mus.     Why  Heart's  ease  ? 

Pet.  O,  musicians  !  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
—  Jlfj  heart  is  fall  [o/  icoe] :  0,  play  me  some 
merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 
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Mu       No        dump  ne      t     no  t     e  to  pi      no    . 

P  (      You      ill  not  then 

Ms      No 

Pel      I       11    then    g    o    t  30       oundl 

I  M  s      W  hat  n  U  you  g  s  > 

Pet  No  money  on  my  fa  th  b  t  the  gleek  1 
wll  g    e     o     the  n  nstrel 

1  M  s      Ihen  ndl  I  g  ve  you  tl  c  s  rv  ni?  c  eat  re. 

Pet  n  a  11  I  1  y  the  ac  g  cr  at  ire  s  dagger 
on  jouT  pite  I  11  carry  no  crotcl  ct  10  re  jou, 
lU  fa  you      Do  jo     note  rae  ' 

1  Mas      An  you.  re     1    and  fa  us    jou  note     s 

2  Mus      Pray  you  p      up  jo  r  d  o-g  r  and  put  out 

Pet      Then  ha  e  at  jo  th      j        t      1       U  drj- 

beat  JO      vhan      onntad  put  uj  on    Idg- 

ger  — Ans    or  me  Ike  men 

W/en  gnptng  g  lef  tie  lea  t  doth    co  nd 

And  dolef  I  d   nps  tie  mnd  opp  e  s 
Then  Mua  c    will  her  silver  so  md 

Why      s  Iver  sound    '   why      mus  c  witl    her    silver 
sound    *     What  say  you    S  mon  Catl  ng  > 

1  M  s  "Mirry  sir  beca  se  sil  er  h  th  a  sweet 
sound 

Pet      Pretty      W  hat    ay  tou    Hugl    Eel  eck 

2  Mm,  1  say  —  s  1  er  sound  hecau  e  nus  c  an' 
sound  for  sd    r 

Pet      Pr  ttj   too    — Witt   stj   jo       Jan        bound- 

u  Mas        Fa  th    I  kno^v   not    vhat  to  sa 
Pet      O    1  cry  50U  mercy     jo     are  the  anger      I 
w  11    say  tor    yo        It     3  —     m  s  c       th    1  cr   s  Ivor 
80     1      be        c    nu      an     hiTC  n     ^old   ior   sou  d- 
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T!ien  music,  with  her  silver  sound. 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress.       [£«(. 

1  Mus.     What  a  pestilent  knave  is  thw  same ! 

2  M^is.     Hang  liim.   Jack !     Come,  we'll   in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.         '[Exeunt. 


Scene  I.  —  Mantua.     A  Street. 


RoiiiKO. 

IF  I  may  trust  the  flattering  sooth  of  bleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  ; 
And  all  this  day  an.  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  mc  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dream'd  ray  lady  came  and  found  mo  dead, 
(Strange    dream,    that    gives    a    dead    man    leave    t 

think  !) 
And  hreath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 
That  I  reviv'd,   and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possoss'd. 
When  but  love's   shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ! 

Enter  Bai.tiias.vs. 
News  from  Verona!  —  How  now,   Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?     Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?     That  I  ask  again ; 
For  nothine  can  he   ill  if  she  be   well. 
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Bal.     Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  iE : 
Hit  body  sleeps  in  Capcla'  monument, 
And  lier  immortal  part  with  angels  liyes. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kinditd'a  lault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  jou. 

0  pardon  rac  for  brmgmg  these  ill  neivs. 
Since  you  did  leaTC  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  e'en  so?  then  I  defy  you,  stars!  — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging:  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  post  horses;  I  nill  hence  fo-night. 

Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience ; 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  im.port 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush!  thou  art  dccciv'd; 

Leave  me.  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  ktters  to  me  from  the   Friar? 

Bal.     No,  my  good  lord. 

Ri'iit.  No  matter ;  get  thee  gone. 

And  hire  those  horses :  I'll  be  with  thee  straight. 

[_Exil  Balthasab. 
Well,   Juliet,   I  will  lie   with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means:  —  0,  mischief!   thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary,  — 

And  hereabouts  he  divells,  —  which  late  1  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  simples  ;  meagre  were  his  looks  ; 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones ; 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shap'd  fishes  ;   and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 

Were  thinly  scattct'd  to  make  up  a  shew. 
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\  t  hi  y    t        ;     It  I        d  — 

A       f  dd         d       p  w 

Wh  1         p         t  d     h        M    t 

HI  ff        t  1  Id      11       1 

0    til  tl      gkt  d  d  b  t  f  ] 

A  d  th         m  dy  tut 

As  I      m  mb       th       1     Id  b    fh    h 
B  hldytlbK  Ip         ht- 

Wh  t    h        1   tl        y 


Ap  II        s  ■^Vh        11         1     d 

R  C  m     hth       m      — I  tl    t   tl 

P 
H  Id    th  f    tj  d      t      1      m    h 

idrnf]  h  pd        gar 

A    w  11  d  p  If  th        h    U  th 

Th  t  th    1  f  y  t  k  J  f  11  d    d 

Adthtfht      kmybdli       dfl       th 
A         1    tlj        h    t     p     d      fi  d 
D    h  h     y  f        tl     f  t  1  mb 

Ij)      S    h  m    t  1  dr        I  h  b      M  ] 

Idht        yhh        tt       thm 

R  \th  b  dtllf        til. 

A   i  f  11   t         d         f  m  hy     h     k 

N    d       d     IP  h         th) 

Ctmpt       dbgryhgp       tlbk 
Th  Id  t  thy  f      d  th  Id     1 

Th  Idffd  Iw        mkh  h 

Th      b        ti  btbkt        dtkth 

Ap      Ui  -p  b  m        11  t 

B  m      I  p  y  tl      p        t  d       t  t!  >       11 

Ap      T  tt\  1  q     1  th    ?  J  11 

Addk         ff         If^hll  gh 

Of  t       ty  t         Id  d  p      h  t       ht 
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Bom.     There  is  thy  gold ;    worse    poison  to    men's 

Doing  more  murtlier  in  tliis  loathiorac   v^  Drld 

Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  ina^  st  not  sell : 

I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  no  K 

Farewell;   buy  food,   and  get  th)>!elf  in  flesh  — 

Come,   cordial,  and  nut  poison    ^o   with  me 

To  Juliet's  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee    [Exeunt. 


Friar  Laueence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  John. 
John.     Holy  Franciscan  friar  !  brother  !  ho  1 

Enter  Friar  Latjsesce. 
Laurence      This  same  should  be  the  loii-e  of  Friat 

Welcome  from  Mantua     ivhat  sajs  Konico  * 
Or,  if  hii  mmd  be  writ    gi\e  me  Jiis  letter 

John       Going  to  find  i,  bare  foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,   to  associate  me. 
Here  m  this  city  visitmg  the  sick, 
And  findm^  him,  the  seTichera  of  the  town, 
Suspcctmg  that  we  both  weie  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seald  np  the  doors,  and  would  not  lot  us  forth; 
So  that  mj  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay  d. 

Lan      T^Tio  hire  mj  letter    then,  to  Romeo  ? 

John      1  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get   I  messenger  to  bring  it  th'e, 
So  ffirful  neru  ihe\   of  mfution 

Lau      Unhappy   fortune  '   b\   raj   brotherhood. 
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The  letter  wa«  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  brbg  it  straight 
Unto   m)    cell. 

John.     Brother,  Til  go  and  brii^  it  thee.      [_Exit. 

Laa.     Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone. 
Within  this  three  hours  ■will  fair  Juliet  ivakc ; 
She  will  heshrew  me  much,  that  Komeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these   accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Eomco  come : 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 

lE^nl. 

ScEKE  in. 

A  Churchyard ;  in  it  a  Monument  belonging  to   the 
Capulets. 

Enter  Paeis,  and    his  Page,  learing  Jkneers  and   a 

Par.     Give  me   thy  torch,  boy ;    hence,  and    stand 

Vet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond'  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
S      h  11        ftp       the  churchyard  tread, 
B      g  1  fir  th  digging  up  of  graves, 

B   t  th         h  It  h  t      whistle  then  to  me, 

A       g    1  th  t  th       h  or'st  something  approach, 
G        m     tl  fl  Do  as  I  bid  thee ;   go. 

^  I  Im    t  ifraid  to  stand  alone 

H  tl       1       hj    d ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

\_Relires. 
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Far.     Sweet  flower,  with  flowers   thy  bridal  bed    I 

O  woe  !   thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones, 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew. 

Or  wanting  that,  witk  tears  distili'd  by  moans  : 
The  obsequies    that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
Nightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep ! 

[TVie  Boy  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies,   and  tnie  love's  rite  ? 
What!   with  a  torch?  —  muffie  me,   night,  a  while. 

[Retires. 

Enter  Romeo  and  B4lthasab,  with  a  torch    mal 
tock,  ^c 
Rom      Give   me    that   mattock,  and  the  wrtnchmg 

Hold,  take  this  li  tter     early  m  the   morning 

See  thou  dtlncr  it  to  nn  lord  and  ftther 

Give  me  the  light      Lpon  thv  life  I  charge  thee, 

Wkite'er  thou  heaist  or  sccst    stind  all  aloof. 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  mi    course 

Why  I  descend  info  tlis  bed  of  death 

Is,  partly,   to  behold  my  ladj  s  face  , 

But,   chicflj     to  take  thence  from  her  deuil  hngir 

A  precious  ring    a  rmg  that  I  must  use 

In  deal   emplo>ment      Therefore  hence,  he   gone 

But  it  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  prj 

In  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do. 

By  Heaien,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  stren   this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs 

The  lime  and  my   intents  jrc  ''^^'ige,  wild. 

More  fierce     and  more  me^oiable   fax, 

Than  empt^   tigcr-i,  oi  tht  loaimg  se\ 
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Bal.     1   will  be  gone,   sir,   and  not  trouble  you. 
Rom.     So  abalt    thou  stew  me    frieadstip.  —  Take 
thou  that  : 
Live,   and  be  prosperous  ;   and  farewell,  good  fellow. 
Bal.     For     all     this     same,     I'll     hide     me     here 

Hia  looks  1  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.     {_Retires. 

Rom.     Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  Earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

{^Breaking  open  the  door  of  /hn  monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food! 

Par.     This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murther'd  my  lo(e*3  cousin,  —  ivith  which  grief. 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,  — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him.  —- 

[^Advancing. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  farther  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee . 
Obey,  and  go  with  me;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.      I    must,     indeed  ;     and    therefore     came     I 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ; 

Fly  hence  and  leave  me  :  —  think  upon  these  gone ; 

Let  them  affright  thee.  —  I  beseech  thee,   youth. 

Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 

By  urging  me  to  fury  :  —  0,  be  gone  ! 

By  Heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 

For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  mjself: 

Stay  not,  be  gone  ;  —  live,  and  hereafter  say  — 

A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.     I  do  defy  thy  conjuration'*. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 
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Rom.     Wilt  tliou  provoke  me  ?  then,  have  at  thee, 

boy.  \_ney  fight. 

Page.      0  Lord  !  they  fight :  I  ivill  go  call  the  watch. 

[£j;it  Page. 

Par.     O,  I  am  Elaln  !     [Falls.']  —  If  thou  he  mcr- 

Open  the   tomh,  lay  mo  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.      In    faith,    I    will, — Let    me    petuso    this 

Mercutio's  kinsman,   noble   County  Paris.  — 
What  said  my  man,  wiien  my  betoased  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?     I  think. 
He  told  mc,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet ; 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so?  —  0,  give  me  thy  hand!  — 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I'll  bary  thoe  ia  a  triumphant  grave,  — 
A  grave?      0,  no  !   a  lanthorn,   slauglittr  d  \outh. 
For  here  lies  Juliet;   and  her  bcautj   makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  uiterr  d 

\_Laying  Paeis  tn  tht  monumenl. 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  cill 
A  lightning  before  death :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning?  —  O  mj   lo^e'   my   nite' 
Death,   that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou   art  not  conquer'd ;   beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  b  not  advanced  there.  — 
Tybalt,  li'st  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
0,   what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
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T  I      i      tl  tl  my 

F    g       m  —A!      d  ar  J  1   t 

Whj  art  th       j  t        f  it       Sh  11  I  b  I  eve 
Til  t  un    b  t     t    1  D    th         m 
A  d  th  t  tl     1  bh        1  m      t      k    ps 

T!       h  1    k  t     b    h     p  ur 

F      f         f  tl    t  I    1 11      U    t  th  tl  ee, 

A    1  f   m  tl      p  1  f  d  in        ht 

D  p    t  h.         h  II  I      m  in 

W  th         m    th  t  ar    tl  y    h  mh  d   ;  0,  here 

Will  I      t     p      J  1 

Adhkhkf  p  s 

F  th  Id  d    fl    h    —  E      ,    look    your 

1    t 


Ai        tk    ) 

1    t 

b 

d  1 5      0,  you 

Th    d           f  h 

h 

1 

h         Gtlt    us  kiss 

A  d     1       b    g 

t 

or 

g  i    th   — 

C          btt 

1    t 

m 

y  guide ! 

Th     d    1     g       k    tk)  k  w      y  bark ! 

Hire,  to  nij  1j  e.  —  [Dji  Is]     O,  true  apothecary  ! 

Tliy  drugs  are  quick.  —  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.    [Dies. 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard.  Friar  Lau- 

EENCE,  teith  a  lanthorn,  crow,  and  spade. 

Fri.     Saint   Francis    be     my    speed !    how    oft     to- 

Have    ray    old    feet    stumbled    at    grx^cs'  — Who's 
there? 
Bat.     Here's  one,  a  fnend,  and  one  that  kno«>  you 

Fri.     Bliss  be  upon  you '      Tell  me,  good  nn  luend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  thit  viinlj   lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  stulls      as  I  discLrn, 
It  burneth  in  the  CapcU    monura''nt 
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Bal.     It  dotli  so,  holy  sir  ;   and  there's  m.y  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fri      How  long  hath  he  been  there ' 

Bal  Full  hilf  an  hour. 

Fri      Go  with  me  to  the  vault 

Bal  1  dare  not,  sir. 

M)  master  krows  not  bit  I  am  gone  hence 
And  leaifull\  d  d  menace  me  ivitk  death 
If  I  did  atd}  to  look  on  hi3  intents 

Fri      Stay   then.  III  go  alone  — Fcir  Oomea  upon 

0  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky   thrag 

Bal      As  1  did  sleep  under  ttis  j   w  tiec  here, 

1  dreamt  mj   master  and  mother  fought 
And  that  niv  master  slen   him 

Fri.  Eomeo  !  — 

l^Advaneing. 
Alack,  alack !  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ?  — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  r 

lEntering  tlie  monument. 
Romeo  !  O,  pale !  —  Who  else  ?  what !  Paris  too  ? 
And  stoep'd  in  blood?  —  Ah!   what  an.  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance !  — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  wakes. 

Jul.      O,   comfortable  friar !   where   is  niy  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am. — Where  is  my  Romeo? 

[^Noise  within. 

Fri.     I  hear  some   noise.  —  Lady,  come  from   that 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
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A  grsattr  power  than  we  cin  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intent"     come,   come  away. 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lie^  dead ; 
And  Paris  too  :   come,  I'll  dispoai,   of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet.  —  \_Notse  again  ]     1  dare   no 
longer  stay.  [Exit. 

Jul.     Go,  got  thee  hence,  for  I  ^viU  not  away. -— 
What's  here?  a  cup,  clos  d  m  my  true  love's  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,   hath  been  his  timcleia  end.  — 
0   churl!   drunk  all,   and  left  no  friendl)   drop. 
To  help  me  after?— I  will  kiss  th\  bps ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hing  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative  IKisses  hint. 

Thy  lips  are  warm ! 

1  Watch.     [Wi'i/itn.]     Lead,  boy  — which  way? 

Jul.     Yea,  noise?  — then  I'll  be  brief.- 0  happy 

dagger  !  ^Snatching  Romeo's  dagger. 

This  is    thy  sheath ;    [^stabs  herself.']    there   rust,  and 

let  me  die.  [Dies. 

Enter  Watch,  with  Paeis'  Page. 
Page.     This  is   the   place ;    there,   where    the  torch 

doth  bum. 
1  Watch.     The  ground  is  bloody :  search  about  the 
churchyard. 
Oo,  some  of  you ;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[^Exeunt  some  Watchmen. 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  County  slain ;  — 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm,   and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried.  — 
Go,  tell  the  Prince,  —  run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up   the  Montagues,  —  some  others  search  :  — 
[^Exeunt  other  Watchmen, 
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We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
Wc  cannot  irithout  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  leiih  Baxthasae. 
3  Watch.     Here's  Romeo's  man  ;  we  found  him  in 

the  churchyard. 
1   Watch.     Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  Prince  come 

Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Laurence. 
3  Watch.     Here  is  a  friar,  fhat  trembles,  sighs,  and 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 
I  Walch.     A  great  suspicion  :  stjy  the  friar  too. 

Enter  Ike  Prince  and  Attendants. 
Prince.     What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest  ? 

Enter  Capttlet,  Lady  Capui.et,  and  Others. 
Gap.     What    should    it    he,    that    they    so    shriek 

ahroad  ? 
La.  Cap.     0,  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Komeo, 
Some  Juliet,   and  some  Paris;   and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.     What  fear  is  this,  which  startles   in  your 

ears? 
1  Walch.     Sovereign,    here   lies    the    County  Paris 

And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  bof jrc. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.      Search,    seek,    and    know    how    tliis    foul 
murther   comes. 
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1  Waich.     Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter' <1  Roineo'a 

With  instruments  upon  them,   fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tomts. 

Cap.     0,  Heaven  '  —  0,  wife  '  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds ' 
This  dagger  hith  mista  en,  —  for,  lo  '  his  house 
Is  empt>  on  the  back  ot  Montague,— 
And  IS  mis  sheathed  lu  mv  daughters  bosom 

La    Cap      O  me  I  this  s  ght  ot  dcitt  la  is  a  bell. 
That  wirns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre 

Enler  MoMACTE  and  Others 

Pi  met       Come,  Montague,  for  thou  art  earh   up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  htir  more   earl>   do«n 

Mon      Alas,  mj   liegc,   mj   -nite  is  dead  to  night; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp  d  her  br^d'h 
What  farther  «oe  conspires  against  mme  age' 

Pj  nice      Look    and  thou  shah  see 

MoH       O  thou  untaught'  what  manners  is  in.  this. 
To  press  hifore  thj  father  to  a  gra\e* 

Prince      Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outra„t  for  a  nhile. 
Till  we  can  clear  those  irobiguities 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  jour  woes 
And  lead  >ou  even  to  death      Mean  time  forbcai. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience  — 
Brmg  forth  tho  parties  of  suspicion 

Fri      I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,   of  thia  direful  murther 
\nd  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  pur^e 
Mjselt  condcmntd,  and  myself  e\cus'd 

Prittct      Then,  sn   a*  uice  nl  it  tlou   dost  know 
m  this 
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Fri.     I  will  be   brief,   for  my  stort  date  of  hreath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet; 
And  she,  tliore  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife: 
I  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  County  Paris  :    then  comes  she  to  me. 
And,  with  ivild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  tid  lier  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
'I'licn  gave  I  her   (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
A  sleeping  potion,   which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended ;  for  it  mought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.     Meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 
Was  stay'd  by  aeeident,  and  yesternight 
Return'd  my  letter  back.     Then,  all  alone. 
At  the  prefised  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo ; 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,   and  true  Komeo,   dead. 
She  wakes  ;   and  I  entreated  her  eome  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  Heaven  with  patience ; 
But  then  a  noise   diii  scare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
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Bit  (is  it  seems)   did  violence  on  herself 
All  this  I  know    and  to  the  mimago 
Her  nurse  is  prn>      ind    it  aught  m  this 
Miscarried  by  inj  fiult    let  ray  old  life 
Be  sacrific  d  some  ho  ir  hef Jre  his  time 
Unto  the  rigour  of  so\ercst  Ian 

Prince      We    still    have    knonn    thee    fir    a    holy 

Whcn>  s  Romeo  s  man  '  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 

Bal      I  brought  ray  master  nens  of  Juliets  death, 
And  then  in  post  he   came  from  Mantua 
To  this  ^ame  place,  to  this  same  monument 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  gi\e  hia  father 
And  threaten d  mc  with  dtath    going  in  the  ^ault, 
If  I  departed  not    and  left  him  there 

Prince  Que.  me  the  letter  I  w  11  look  oi  it.— 
Where  ifl  the  Countj  s  page  that  raised  the  \^  atch  ?  — 
Sirrah,  nhat  made  your  master  m  this  place' 

Page      lie  came   with   flowers   to  strew   his   lady's 

4.nd  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did 
Anon  comes  one  w^th  light  to  ope  the  tomb 
4nd    b>   and  by    raj   master  drew  on  him 
4nd  then  I  ran  away  to  coll  the  "W  itch 
Prince      This   letter   doth    make   good    the    friar's 
words 
Their  course  of  love    the  tidings  of  her  death 
4.nd  htre  he  writes    that  he  did  I  i\   a  pc  soj 
Of  a  poor    pothecai)      and  therewithal 
Carat  to  this  lault  to  die    and  lie  with  Jul  ct  — 
Where  he  these  enemies'     Cipulet'   Montague' 
■566    what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 
1  hat  Heaven  fin  is  means  to  kill  vour  jojs  with  love; 
And  I    for  winking  at  >our  diijcords  too 
Ha've  lost  i  brice  ef  kinsmen    — all  aie  pinishd. 
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Cap.     0,  brother  Montague!  give  me  thy  liand  : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure  ;   for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thco  more  ; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold, 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  h  known. 
There  shall  'no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.     As  rich  shall  Eomeo  by  his  lady  lie  ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Frinee.     A   glooming  peace    this   morning  with  it 
brings. 
The  sun  for  sorrow  «ill  not  shew  his  head. 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk   of  these  sad  things ; 
Some  shall  be  pardon' d,  and  some  punished : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [Steuni. 
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NOTES    ON    ROMEO    AND    JULIET 


PROLOGUE. 

The  Prologue  is  omitted  from  the  foKo.     'V^Tiy,  it  ia 
difficult  to  conjecture,  as  it  is  founil  in  all  the  4to.  edi- 
tions, from  one  of  which  —  that  of  1609  —  thu  folio  was 
printed.    In  the  4to.  of  1597  it  appears  with  two  lines 
less  and  many  variations,  as  follows  :  — 
"  Two  household  Frends,  alike  in  dignilie, 
(In  faire  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene,) 
From  ciuill  broylea  broke  into  enmitie, 

"Whose  eivill  wane  makes  oiTill  hands  Tuoleane. 
Prom  forth  the  fatall  loynes  of  these  two  foes 

A  paire  of  stacre-crost  Lovers  tooke  their  life ; 
Whose  misaduentures,  piteous  ouerthrowes, 

[Through  the  continuing  of  their  Fathers  strife, 
And  death-markt  passable  of  their  Parents'  rnge,) 
Is  now  the  two  howres  traffique  of  our  Stage. 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  eares  attend, 
What  here  we  want,  wee'l  studie  to  amend." 
In  the  4toB.  the  word  '  Prologue '  is  followed  by  '  Chorus,' 
which,  as  Malone  suggestea,  merely  indicates  that  the 
Unes  were  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  person  to  whom  was 
committed  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  Act  I. 
p,  37.      "Do,  with  their  death,"  Sic. :  — The  4to.  of  1599  and 
that  of  1609  have,  "  Doth,  with,"  &c. ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  disagreement  with  the  nominative  is  the 
result  of  misprint,  or  of  any  other  error. 

ACT    FIRST. 
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rying  of  coals  used  to  be  regardtd  as  the  lowest  of  menial 
offices,  and  that  the  phrase  '  to  carry  coals '  was  euphe- 
mistic slang  for  '  to  put  up  with  an  inault.' 

0-      " 1  will  betrueiwifh  the  maids":  —  So  the  undated 

4to.  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1832.  The  4to.  of  1698 
and  subsequent  old  editions,  "I  will  be  duill"  —  an.  easy 
misprint.  The  reading  of  the  undated  4to,  is  sustained 
by  that  of  the  4to,  of  1597  :  "lie  play  the  tyrant,  Be 
first  begin  with  the  maids,  and  off  with  their  heads." 

*■' 1  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them;  iohich  is  a  disgrace" 

&c.  L  —  Steerens  quoted,  in  iUustradon,  '■  Behold  I  see 
Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me  the  fico  with  bis 
thombe  in  his  iDourtie,"  Wits  Miserie,  1696  ;  and  Malone, 
"  What  swearing  is  there,  [in  the  broad  aisle  of  St,  Paul's 
church,]  what  fiouldecing,  what  juatling,  what  byting  of 
thumbs  to  beget  quarrels!"  Dekier's  Dead  Term,  1608. 


"  "What!  draum,"  &c.  J  —  The  folio  alone  misprints, 
"  What,  dram,"  &c. 

"1  at.      Clubs,  bills,    and  partiimts!"  —  In    the   old 
copies  this  speech  has,  with  manifest  error,  the  prefix 

p.  42.      "Three  civil  broils" :  —  So  Oie  fblio;  and  in  the  old 

Prologue  we  find,  "  From  ciuill  broyles,"  &c.    The  4tos. 

have,  "  ciuill  brawles." 
p.  43.      "To   old   i^ee-(owi( "  .- —  This   name,   adopted   from 

Brooke's  poem,  is  but  a  translation  of  the  "  Villa  fixated" 

of  the  old  Italian  story. 

"  "  Peet'd  firth  the  golden  window,"  &c. :  —  The  4to. 
of  1697.  "  Peept  fhroagh,"  &c. 

p.  4*.      "Pnrsn'd  my  hvmour" ;  —  All  the  old  copies  but  the 
4to.  of  1599  misprint,  "lay  honour." 

"  "Or  dedicate  Ms  beauty  to  thes«n".-  —  The  old  edi- 
tions have,  "to  the  iffmfl"  — an  easy  misprint  of  "to 
tiie  stmne."  The  conection  is  one  of  Theobald's  happiest 
conjectures. 

p.  45.     " well-Meminj  forms  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1599  and 

the  folio  have,  "  welierinj  formes."  The  misprint  is 
obvious,  and  is  also  indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  4to. 
of  1597,  "  best  seeming  thingcs." 

p.  46.       "Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume,"  &!■. :  —  Tliua 
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the  4to.  of  159D  and  subsequent  old  copies.  That  of  1S97 
haa,  "  raisrfa  with  the  fume,"  &c. 
p.  46.  "  Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling."  &c. ;  —  Johngon,  Stee- 
yens,  and  Reed  would  have  read,  "  Being  urg'd,"  &c. ; 
and  Mr.  CoBier's  folio  of  1632  has,  '■  Being  puff'd,"  &c. 
But  surely  the  correctors  must  have  failed  to  Be?the  alln- 
Bion  to  the  passage  in  the  Gospels,  (Matt.  iii.  12,)  "  whose 
fan  is  in  Ms  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  ptirge  his  ftoor," 
8tc.  Shakespeare  remembered  the  "  fan,"  and  thought  of 
the  winnowing  that  he  had  seen  at  Stratford,  where  we 
may  be  sure  they  were  yet  guiltlesH  of  the  machine  so 
eaerilegious  in  the  eyes  of  Mouse  Headiigg,  for  raiang 
n-ind  for  their  ain  particular  use  hy  human  art,  instead  of 
soliciting  it  by  praj-er,  or  waiting  patiently  for  n  dispensa- 
tion of  wind.  And  doubtless  he  did  oot  put  his  less  than 
small  Greek  to  the  task  of  teaching  him  that  '■Jiii<a9o(iii!," 
which  is  translated  'pni^,*  reters  to  the  separation  of 
purity  from  impurity,  or  that  which  is  worthless  from 
that  which  has  worth,  by  whatever  process. 

"         " nonrish'd  with  lover^  teais";  —  The  4to.  of 

1S90  and  subsequent  old  editions  have,  "nourinhd  with 
loving  tears."  The  4to.  of  1597  has  '■  raging  witii  lovers 
tears."    Possibly  we  should  follow  tie  former. 

"         "  But  smffy  teU  me  "  :  —  i.  e.,  seriously  tell  me. 

"  "  From  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  Hves  vnharm'd" .- 
—  The  4to,  of  1699  and  subsequent  old  editions  have, 
"  she  lives  uncharm'd,"  which  is  evidently  a  misprint  of 
the"unAan»'rf"of  the4to.  of  1597.  That  edition,  how- 
ever, has,  "  Gaintt  Cupiffa  childish  'bow  she  lives  i;n- 
barm'd,"  which  seems  a  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  much  inferior 
reading.  The  repetition  of  •  Cupid '  (avoided  in  the  later 
text)  is  unpleasant  i  and  the  use  of  '  unharm'd '  wilh 
'  against '  ia  infelicitous,  if  not  incorrect.  If  we  read. 
'  gainst,"  with  the  4to.  of  lfi97,  we  might  do  well  to  read, 
•'  she  lives  eneharm'd,"  with  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

" teith  heaaCy  diet  her  store": — Theobald  spe- 
ciously printed,  "with  her  dies  beantg'a  store."  Bui 
Bonwo  means  to  say  that  his  mistress  is  oidy  poor  in  that, 
at  her  death,  her  store  —  i.  e.,  the  beauty  that  she  is  rick 
in  —  will  die  with  her,  and  that  so  her  chief  wealth  is  a 
possession  that  she  cannot  bequeath, 
p.  47.  "  Being  black,  piit  us  in  mind,"  Sic. ;  —  The  old  copies, 
'•pwfsus  in  mind,"  &c.,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  correctly. 
For,  aside  from  other  reasons  for  rending  'puts,'  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
regarded  "  being  black  "  and  not  ■■  marks  "  as  the  nomi- 
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p.  47.  \'[But]  MontBguc."  &c. :  — The  «o.  of  160D  omiti 
'  but,'  and  is  followed  by  the  folio  —  eironeously,  without 
a  doubC 

p.  48.  ■'  She  hath  not  seen  the  ehtmgs  of  foiirieea  yeon  "  :  — 
Brooke's  poem  has,  "  xvi  yearcs,"  and  Payiiter's  proae 
tale,  "  xviii  yeares."     See  tne  Introduction  to  this  play. 

"         " are  those  so  early  marrCd  "  :  —  Thus  the  iVt. 

of  1697.  which  gives  the  line,  "  But  too  foone  marde  are 
those  fo  early  raaried."  As  to  this  reading,  see  the  Note 
on  "  A  yomig  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd,"  A!ia 
WeU  that  Ends  Well,  Act  U.  Se.  3.  In  printing  the  4to. 
of  1699  the  compo»itor  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
existence  of  a  jingling  adage,  similar  to  that  referred  to 
in  the  Note  on  AlVa  Well  that  Ends  Wefl,  upon  'marr'd' 
and  'made,'  and  perhaps  by  'made'  at  ihe  end  of  the 
previous  line ;  for  that  and  all  eubeequent  old  editions 
read,  "  so  early  made." 

"  "[Tlte]  earth  hath  swftllow'd  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1599 
and  subsequent  old  editions  (the  luie  and  the  next  not 
being  in  the  4t0.  of  1697)  read,  "  EartA  hath  swallowed," 
&e.  But  the  line  is  not  to  be  made  a  verse  by  retiuning 
the  e  in  the  participle. 

"  " the  hopeful  tadt/  of  my  eartA  "  .-  —  Steevens  re- 

garded this  expression,  and  perhaps  rightly,  as  a  trEUis- 
lation  of  the  French  fille  de  terre  =  heiress. 

"  Among  fresh  female  buds  "  ;  —  The  4to.  of  1699  mis- 
printed, "fennel  tluds ;  "  and  the  error  remained  uncor- 
rected till  the  appearance  of  the  second  folio.    In  the 

"  "  SmH  amongst  viem  cf  many  "  :  —  The  pa'wage  is  ob- 

scure, elliptical,  and  debased  by  a  poor  conceit;  but 
(remembering  that  one  used  to  be  regarded  as  no  number) 
it  seems  to  mean.  Such  [i.  e.,  so  high  in  merit]  my  daugh- 
ter may  appear ;  and  being  one  [of  those  so  distinguished] 
may  stand,  in  number,  one,  though,  in  reckoning,  noth- 
ing. The  4to,  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have, 
by  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an  error  consequent  upon 
die  obscurity  of  the  passage,  "  Which  one  [on]  more  view 
of  many,"  &c.  Neither  text  is  clear,  tmd  both  may  be 
corrupt. 
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0.  "Sfj-P,  To  mrppei-"  :  — In  the  old  copies  these  words 
are  made  a  part  of  Romeo'a  previous  speech  "  a  manifest 
error,  which  Warhuitoji  oorrecled. 

" and  crush  a  cup  of  wine  "  ;  —  So  we  now  say, 

eraek  a  bottle. 

" whom  thou  so  loe'tt" :  —  It  is  worthy  of  remark 

that  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  "so  foiies,"  and  that  the  4tt>. 
of  1599,  printed  from  a  different  manuscript,  has  the  same 
reading,  which  is  also  repeated  in  the  folio.  The  undated 
4to.  has,  "lovest." 

" then  turn  tears  to  Jlre" :  —  Modem  editors  hith- 
erto have  silently  read,  "to  fires,"  on  account  of  the 
rhyme  with  'liars,'  But  the  4tos.  of  1597  and  1599, 
though  printed  from  different  manuscripts,  both  read, 
"  to  lire,"  [or  "  fier."]  The  mere  difference  of  a  final  j 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  in  rhyme  in  Shake- 
speare's day ;  and  the  reading  ■  fires '  tends  to  impoTerish 
&  line  not  over-rich. 

1.  "  Your  lad^s  love"  :  —  It  seems  as  if  we  should  read, 
'  ladg-love,'  here;  and  this  obvious  change  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dyce  nnd  Mr.  Singer,  and  declared 
absolutely  necessary  by  Mr.  Sidney  Walker.  But  the  im- 
perfect and  surreptitious  4to.  of  1597  has,  "  ladyes  loue," 
and  that  of  1699  and  the  subsequent  old  copies,  though 
printed  from  another  manuscript,  "  ladies  loue."  Sluike- 
Bpeare,  tflo,  often  as  he  had  opportunity,  never  used 
'lady-love,'  tf  I  may  trust  my  memory,  or  even  Mrs. 
Clarke's  Concordance.  And  I  more  than  doubt  that  the 
compound  'lady-love'  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, although  I  believe  the  general  opuiion  is  quite  to 
the  contrary. 

Scene  IH. 

inted  as  prose  in  all 
X  that  it  was  verse. 

('         t. i/iou'se  hear  our  counsel";  —  So  all  the  old 

copies ;  the  contraction  being  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time  for  '  Thou  shalt,'  which  is  the  reading  of  nearly 
every  modem  edition,  although  it  destroys  the  rhythm 
of  the  line,  and  is  altogether  indefensible. 
"  "And  yet  to  my  *««".-  — i,  c,  to  my  sorrow. 
p.  62.  "'TVs  since  the  earthgimie"  :  —  As  to  the  earthquake 
here  probably  referred  to,  see  the  Introduction. 

"  ■■ and  felt  it  bitter  ■':  — This  is  not  a  blunder  on 

the  puit  of  the  Nurse.     The  verbs  expressive  of  the  action 
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of  tJ^e  seii«a  were  uot  carLfuUj  di=lmguishcd  in  their 
application  w  hen  Sliakespeaie  n  rote  and  '  felt '  waa 
used  with  peculifir  bcense  bhakespeore  ridicules  this 
license  in  several  paasagea  and  eipeuiaUy  in  BoHom'a 
speech  (ifiiiswmmar  Htg/ils  Dream  Act  IV.  5c.  1)  when 
he  n  akes  aftir  hn  enchantment 

p.  52.      " and  fell  out  wi"  th'  dag  "  .-  —  The  4to.  of  1597 

has,  "and  fall  out  tcith  da^ge"  —  B.  characteristic  con- 
traction, faTorable  to  ths  rhythm,  which  I  do  not  hesitate 

"  "For   then   she    could    stand  atone": — So   the  folio 

and  the  4to.  of  1609  ;  but  the  4tos.  of  1597  and  1599  foe 
'  alone '  have  respectively  "  high  lone  "  and  '■  hylone  "  ■ — 
an  equivalent  to  '  alone '  which  I  have  met  with  several 
times  in  books  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  idiom  is  still  in  use  in  the  phrase  '  high  time '  for 
'full  time.* 

p.  53.  "It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of";  —  Both  here 
and  in  the  next  speech  all  the  old  copies,  escept  the  4to. 
of  1697.  misprint,  "anAoure." 

p.  54,      "- ^  Why,  lie's  a  num  of  v:ax"  :  —  i.  e.,  as  well  made 

aa  if  he  were  modelled  in  wax.  So  in  Evphues  and  hia 
England,  "  Yoa  make  cither  your  lover  so  holy  that  for 
Ibith  he  must  be  made  all  of  truth,  or  so  exquisite  that 
for  shape  he  must  be  framed  in  wax,"  1597,  Sig.  X  3 ; 
and  see,  in  Act  III.  Sc.  3  of  this  play,  "  Thy  noble  shape 
is  but  a  form  of  wai,"  But  the  eipression  is  not  out 
of  use  in  this  country ;  and  I  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  hear  ■  my  lad  of  wax '  addressed  as  a  phrase  of  jocular 
encouragement  and  approbation  to  a  boy,  that,  had  I  not 
noticed  the  British  editors'  explanation  of  the  phrase,  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  needed  one. 
"  "  Examine  every  several  lineament  "  ;  —  So  the  folio 
and  the  4to.  of  1609.  The  4to.  of  1699,  ■■  every  married 
lineament."     This  speech  is  not  in  the  4to.  of  1597. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  66.  "  The  dale  U  out  of  such  prolu:ilij  "  :  — ■  Por  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  custom  the  date  of  which  was  going  out 
when  ShaJcespeare  wrote  this  play,  see  the  entrance  of 
the  King  and  his  companions  as  maskers,  accompanied  by 
Moth,  to  make  a  speech  for  them,  Lov^s  Ijibouf's  Lost, 
Act  V,  Sc.  2,  p.  416. 
"         " like  a  eroie  kei^er  "  :  —  A  living  functionary  tor 
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6.  "[Nor  no  teiikoat-ioofi  prologue":  —  These  tvo  linea 
are  found  only  in  the  4to.  of  1S9T.  They  seem  to  have 
been  umitCcd  purpoeely,  but  only  oU  aecouitt  of  theii 
disparagement  of  the  prologue  speakers  on  the  stage ; 
and  therefore  they  may  properly  be  reatoi'ed  to  the  text. 

" for  our  enlrance"  :  —  Here  'entrance'  is  a  tris- 
yllable. 

" and   eo   bound"; — The  folio    has    the   slight 

misprint,  "  and  (o  bound." 

6.  " doth  qvole  deformities  "  :  —  i.  e.,  observe  them. 

"  I'll  be  a  cfOidle-holder  "  :  —  '  Candle-holder '  used  to 

be  a  common  name  for  a  person  who  merely  looked  on 
while  another  performed  some  labor.  Its  origin  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  we  have  a  relic  of  it  in  the  phrase  used  to 
express  the  inferiority  of  one  person  to  another — 'he 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  him '  —  i.  e.,  he  is  not  worthy  even 
to  give  him  light  as  he  works. 

"  Tut !  (fan's  t!ie  mouse  "  :  —  Of  this  proverbial  espres- 
giOD,  whifh  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  old  books, 
no  esplanation  worthy  of  notice  has  ever  been  oifered. 
In  the  next  line  the  reference  is  to  a  Christinas  play 
called  '  Dun  is  in  (he  miie,'  in  which  Dun  was  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  horse.  As  to  "  the  mire  of  this  >ir- 
reveraice  Love,"  ("  siirreverence,"  ito.  of  1397  ;  "  lam  gou 
reverence,"  4to.  of  16B9 ;  and  "  save  your  reverence," 
folio  of  1633.)  see  the  Note  on  "  without  he  say  sii-rev- 
erence,"  Corned}/  of  Errors,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  214. 

" like    lamps    by  day":  —  The    folio    misprints, 

"  lights,  lights  by  day." 

" in  OUT  five  wits  "  ;  —  The  old  copies,  "jiTie  [for 

fine]  wits,"  which  trivial  error  —  a  mere  turned  letter  — 
was  left  to  be  corrected  by  Malone. 

7.  "  She  is  the  fairies'  midwife" :  —  Warburton  very  plau- 
aihly  and  quite  poctjoally  read,  "(he  fiuunfs  midwife." 
But  all  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading,  "the  fidriei 
midwife,"  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  the  feiry 
midwife,'  i.  e.,  that  &iry  whose  office  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  Steevens,  "  to  deliver  the  fancies  of  sleeping  men  of 
their  dreams,"  or,  as  Warton  thought,  "to  steal  the 
new-bom  babe  in  the  night,  and  leave  another  in  its 
place."  And  perhaps  we  should  read,  "  the  fairy  raid- 
wife  ; "  '  fairy '  having  been  written  fairie,  and  the  j 
added   by  the  continual   carelessness  or  irregularitj'  in 
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that  regard  which  is  exemplified  on  almost  erery  page 
of  Elizabethan  books.  — In  the  4t08.  of  1599  and  1609 
and  in  the  folio  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose. 

p.  67.      " no  bigger  than  an  agete  stone,"  &c. :  —  The  ito. 

of  1597  makes  Sie  oomparifion  to  an  agate  stone  on  the 
fore-finget  "  of  a  Burgomasier,"  by  mistake,  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion  among 
civic  dignitaiies  and  wealthy  citizens  all  over  Europe  to 
wear  on  the  fore-finger  or  the  thumb  agate  rings  cut  in 
cameo  or  intaglio.  Oftenest  in  cameo  it  would  seem, 
from  the  not  unfreqnent  compHrison  of  children  and 
dwarfish  men  to  '  agates,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  figures 
cut  upon  the  agate.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  to  inqiure  whether  these 
gems  were  antiques,  cinque-cento  work,  or  the  production 
of  contemporary  artista. 

ti  .1 |-i|g  |„2j,  linger  of  a  maid"  : — So  the  *to.  of 

1597.    The  other  old  copies,  "  of  a  man" 

i'  knees  "  ;  —  So,  with  obrions  correct- 

1.  of  1597,  which  has,  "  O're  courtiers  knees: 

m  our'sies  dreame."    The  other  old  editions, 

:r8,"  &c.    In  the  next  line  the  folio  misprints, 

"dreamt  on  fees." 

" o'er  a  cnuriiet's  nose  "  :  —  So  the  later  4tos.  and 

the  folio.  The  4to.  of  1597,  ■■  a  lawyer's  lap  ; "  and  I 
am  inchned  to  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  "  a  eoun- 
sellor'e  nose  ;  "  but,  aWiongh  there  is  an  awkward  repe- 
tition in  the  old  text,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a 
conjectural  change. 
B.  "And  bakes  the  elf  locks,"  &c. :  —  Waiburton  was  prob- 
ably coiTect  in  his  surmise  that  the  superstition  here 
referred  to,  which  was  common  of  old,  had  its  rise  from 
the  horrid  disease  called  the  plica  pobmica,  in  which  the 
hairs  become  iiyected  with  blood,  and  inextricably  entan 
gled  and  matted  together. 

" pufis  away/l'i™  thence"  :  — The  iio.  of  1597, 

"  puffs  away  in  haste" 
9.      "Direct  my  soiT' :  —  So  the  4  to.  of  15S7.     The  other 
old  copies,  ■■  my  sute." 

"  S(nie,  drum  "  ;  —  The  stage  direction  hero  in  the  later 
4tos.  and  the  foHo  is,  "  They  march  about  the  stage  and 
sendng  men  come  JrH^h  with  BBpiiHs."  The  latter  part  of 
the  direction  manifestly  refers  to  the  next  Scene,  and 
shows  that  the  audience  were  to  imagine  the  scene  changed 
on  the  instant  from  the  street  to   the  banquet-hall  in 
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nannets  shall  Ke  [aif|  in  one  or  t 
'  All '  is  omitted  in  the  folio  only. 

" a   piece   of  nuirchpane"  :  —  Marchpane  was 

confection  something  between  coke  ajid  (^andf,  and  me 
chiefly   of  almonds.     It  was  probably  much  like  c 


''         " will  ha'ce  a  boat  with  you"  :  —  So  the  4to.  of 

15S7.  The  4to.  of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  the  other 
old  edttione,  hns,  "htoM;  about  with  you." 
[1.  60.  "  Ser  beauty  hangs  npon  the  cheek  of  night "  :  —  The 
first  fblio  and  all  ihe  4tos.  have,  "  It  mstms  she  hangs," 
&c. :  the  reading  of  the  te:tt  lirst  appeared  in  the  second 
ftilio,  which  is  without  authority,  or  has,  at  most,  but  a 
quasi  authority.  Why,  then,  deviate  from  the  reading 
of  the  authentic  folio  and  the  Itos.  in  whi<^  corraption 
is  not  indicated  by  obscurity  ?  The  great  gain  in  poedc 
beauty  by  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  does  not  justify 
a  deviation  from  the  authoritative  text,  though  it  may 
tempt  to  it.  But  in  this  passage  all  the  old  copies  come 
evidently  from  one  source  ;  and  in  this  play,  as  in  some 
others,  the  authority  of  the  folio  is  impaired,  although  its 
authenticity  as  a  whole  cannot  be  impeached ;  while  in  the 
context  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio  —  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  —  restored 
the  true  reading.  Steevens,  who,  with  a  few  editors  of 
the  last  century,  followed  the  second  folio,  remarked  that 
"the  repetition  of  the  word  'beauty'  in  the  next  line  but 
one  "  confirms  that  reading.  He  might  have  put  the  case 
much  more  strongly ;  for  in  that  line  '  beauty '  is  a  de- 
pendent word,  and  the  clause  which  begins  with  it  an 
entirely  dependent  clause.  Unless  'beauty'  occur  in  the 
first  claiise  of  the  sentence  as  the  apponent  of '  beauty '  in 
^e  second,  the  latter  cannot  be  construed,  I  will  not  say 
according  to  grammatical  rule  and  precedent,  but  so  as 
to  preserve  that  rational  coherence  of  thought  the  neces- 
sity of  which  underlies  all  grammatical  rules,  and  which 
Shakespeare  in  his  freest  style  never  violates.  Therefore, 
having  this  contemptreary  change  of  a  reading  which,  if 
undisturbed,  would  leave  a  unique  and  derogatory  blem- 
ish upon  Shakespeare's  page,  —  a  change,  too.  which 
seems  not  to  add  a  grace,  but  to  preserve  one  by  the 
mere  restoration  of  grammaticnl  integrity  to  the  pannage, 
—  I  believe  that  the  elder  copies  have  in  this  case,  as  in 
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Borne  others,  but  perpetuated  an  error  committed  in  the 
earliest  impression ;  and  I  adopt  ttie  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  not  upon  tlie  authoritj'  of  that  text,  but  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  context,  supported  by  tie  inhe- 
rent merits  of  the  emendation.  All  editors  of  the  present 
century  have  hitherto  deferred  to  the  authority  of  the 
elder  copies.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  recognition 
of  the  congruous  working  of  genius,  and  Its  conformity 
to  the  kw  of  right  reason,  is  paramount  to  the  authority 
of  accumulated  texts. 

1.  "  So  sfteios  a  stuwy  dove"  .  —  The  4to.  of  1697,  "  So 
shines  a  snoio-'ichUe  sioun ,-  "  and,  in  the  third  line  below, 
"  make  happg  my  rude  hand." 

2.  "You  will  set  cock-a-hoi^"  :  —  The  origin  of  this 
phrase  has  hitherto  escaped  invcstigiition  and  conjecture. 
The  notion  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  arose  from  a 
custom  of  taking  the  cock  out  of  the  barrel  and  laying  it 
on  the  hoop,  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  ale, 
seems  to  me  puerile.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance 
than  to  he  content  with  such  caricatures  of  knowled^.  — 
May  not  the  phrase  have  been  or^nally  '  cock  a- whoop '  S 
the  fitness  of  which  phrase  to  express  arrogant  boasting 
is  plain  enough. 

"  Well  said,  my  hearts  "  ;  —  i  e.,  well  done. 

" the  gentle  fine  is  this"  ;  —  The  old  copies  have, 

"  the  gentle  sinm,"  &c.  —  on  easy  and  obvious  misprint, 
which  WETburton  corrected. 

"  O.  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  -mkat  hatids  do 
Thei/  pray"  :  —  ll  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to 
place  a  semicolon  after  "  what  hands  do  "  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  But  Juliet,  after  having  said  that  "  palm  to 
palm  is  holy  palmer's  kiss,"  replies,  to  Romeo's  hint  about 
lips,  that  lips  must  be  used  in  prayer.  '  O,  then,'  answers 
Romeo,  'they  [i.  o.,  hps)  pray  that  they  may  do  what 
hands,  or  palms,  do ;  grant  thou  this,'  S(C. ;  the  fine  point 
of  which  ia  lost  by  closing  the  sense  at  "  what  hands  do," 
and  reading  antitbetioally,  "  They  pray,  grant  thou,"  &c., 
in  the  next  line. 

3.  " a  trilling,  foolish  banquet  ioicarda"  :  —  i.  e.,  a 

banq^uet  approaching. 

1.  "  Chorus  "  :  —  This  chorus  is  not  found  in  the  4to.  of 
1697. 

" for  which  love  groan' d  _/bi- "  .—  This  repetition 

of  (he  preposition  is  not  nt  variance  with  the  custom  of 
educated  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
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' ;  —  It  has  hilherto  been  the  custo 
in  1709,  to  make  this  Scene  pflsa  in 
4n  Open  Place  near  Capulet  a  Gar- 
on  "He  jeats  at  scucs,"  He,  below. 
1  (on".-  — The  *to.  of  1597  alone 
0  Mercutio,  ("  Call,  nay  lie  c 


" pronounce  but  'love'  and   '  ifoee '  "  ;  —  So  the 

4to.  of  1397,  That  of  1399,  which  is  followed  by  that  of 
1609  and  the  folio,  "proimanl  but  loye  and  dot/  [or  dt/e]." 
"Young  aubtim  Cupid":  —  The  old  copies  have, 
"Young  Abraham  Cupid;"  but  that  '  Abrahiun'  here  is 
a  mere  error,  or,  rather,  superfluous  and  mistaken  sophis- 
tiCBtionof  'abram,'  —  itself  one  of  the  numerous  modes 
of  spelling  'auburn'  of  old,  —  seems  undeniable.  'Au- 
burn' was  spelled  aubame,  autome,  auSruii,  aieme,  eiron, 
abnm,  abran,  oirawi,  and  (consequently)  sometimes  Abra- 
ham. See  the  following  instances. 
"  Her  black,  browne,  aiibartie,  or  her  yellow  hayre." 

Drayton's  Moane  Calf,  p.  164,  ed.  1627. 
"  Light  atiiome,  stibjlavia."     Baret's  Ahearie,  1680. 

" He's  white  hair'd, 

Not  wanton  white,  but  such  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  avbrun." 

Tica  Noble  Kiianten,  Act  IV.  Se.  2. 
"Biondo,  the  aieme  colour,  that  is  betwene  white  and 
yelow."  W.  Thomas's  Italian's  Gramma;  Sig.  E  2, 

ed.  1567,  [apud  Uev.  A.  Dyce.] 

"  And  on  his  Abron  head  hore  haires  peerd  here  and 

there  among."    Gelding's  Ovid.  fol.  157  S,  ed.  1587, 

fol.  161  b.  ed.  1612. 

"  They   [persons  of  sanguine  temperament]   ace  very 

hairy  :  their  head  is  commonly  abran,  or  amber  coloured ; 

so  their  beards."     OpHck  Glass  of  Humours,  1630,  p.  116. 

" not  that  our  heads  are  some  browne,  some  blacke 

eom  Abram."     Corialanus,  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  eds.  1623, 

"A  goodlie,  long,  thicke,  ^ii-om-colourd  beard," 

Middloton's  Blurt,  Master  Constahle, 
Sig.  D,  ed.  1602. 
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The  piinting  of  Abraham  for  Abram,  was  very  likoly  to 
occur  from  the  fcct  that  the  name  of  ■'  the  father  of  the 
fiithful "  occurs  in  both  forma  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Hebrews.  "  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be 
called  Abram,  but  lly  name  shall  be  Abraham"  &c 
Geo.  ivii.  6.  —  Upton  thought  that  "  Shakespeare  wrote, 
'Young  Adam  Cupid,'  &c.,  ...  for  this  Adam  was  a 
most  notable  archer ;  ,  ,  ,  his  name  was  Adam  Bell " 
(Critical  ObMmaliona.  Sic.,  p.  243)  :  and  all  editors  since 
his  day,  but  Mr.  Xnight,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Dyce, 
have  read,  'Adam.'  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the 
stanza  in  the  ballad  of  Kinff  Cop/ieiiia  and  the  Beggar  Maid, 
(Child's  British  BaUada,  Vol.  IV.  p,  195,)  beginning,  — 

"  The  blinded  boy  that  ehootea  so  trim  ;  " 
but  this  "  blinded  boy  "  is  only  "  young  auburn  Cupid," 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  Adam  Bell  than  with  any 
other  archer. 


3,      "  By  her  high  foreh 
of  our  Elizabethan  a: 
Note  on  "Ay,  but  her 
of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 


-Ast. 


the  perverted  liking 
bald  brow,  see  the 
ovf,"  Tieo  Genelemea 


[S  n  II.  Eowe.j  —  He  Jesls  at  scars,"  &c. ;  —  The 
qu  n  has  been  raised  whether,  in  this  line,  Stmeo 
f  o  Mereuiio'e  raillery,  or  reflects  upon  his  own 
f  ra  b  a,t  of  invulnerability  to  any  other  charms  than 
h  se  f  Rosaline.  The  doubt  is  one  which  could  not 
ha  arisen  among  those  who  saw  or  read  this  tragedy  in 
bhakesp  ar  's  time.  For,  aside  from  the  inconsistency 
ot  the  latter  supposition  with  Romeo's  present  absorption 
in  the  thought  o(  Juliet,  and  with  the  tacts  that  he  did 
not  jest  at  scars  and  had  felt  a  wound,  the  question 

S'hich  is  connected  with  another  of  some  importance  — 
e  distiibuttoa  and  location  of  the  Scenes)  may  be  de- 
cided by  an  examination  of  the  old  copies.  In  none  of 
these  is  there  either  a  divi^on  of  the  Acts  of  this  play 
into  Scenes,  or  any  direction  as  to  where  the  incidents 
are  supposed  to  take  place.  But  hitherto,  in  all  modern 
editions  since  the  time  of  Rowe,  (1709,)  Romeo'i  first 
apcceh  in  this  Act,  "  Can  I  go  forn-ard,"  tec,  and  the 
subsequent  dialogue  between  MercxUlo  and  Benvoliji,  have 
been  made  to  constitute  Scene  I.,  and  tfl  pass  either 
in  "The  Street"  or  "An  Open  Place  near  Capulet's 
House  ;  "  and  with  the  speech  which  i-  the  occnsinn  of 
this  note,  a  second  Scene  in   "  Capulcfs  Garden  "  has 
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begun.  But  in  the  old  enpiec,  from  the  beginning  of  thia 
Act  lo  the  entrance  of  the  Friar,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
implication  of  a  EUppostid  change  of  Sccnp,  but  rathei 
the  contrary  ;  and  the  arrangement  in  question  seems  to 
have  been  the  eoiisequence  of  an  assuniption  that  if«i- 
volio's  remark,  "  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall,"  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the  wall;  whereas 
the  text  rather  implies  that  the  whole  of  thia  Act,  &om 
the  entrance  of  Borneo  to  his  exit  after  his  interview 
with  Juliet,  passes  within  Cajfulefa  garden.  For  after 
the  stage  direction,  "Enter  Bomeo  ahne,"  (which  has 
a  like  partu;ularity  in  all  the  old  copies,)  Borneo  says, 
"  Can  I  go  fbrw  ard  when  my  heart  is  here  t"  —  not  in 
the  street,  or  out^de  Che  wall  skirting  the  grounds  about 
Captilefe  bouse,  but  here,  in  the  dwelling  place  of  his 
love,  which  is  before  his  eyes.  After  he  speaks  the  next 
Une,  the  old  copies  (from  the  absence  of  scenery  already 
alluded  to)  could  not  direct  him,  as  he  has  been  directed 
in  modern  editions  hitherlo,  to  "  climb  the  wall  and  leap 
down  within  it ; "  but,  had  he  been  supposed  to  do 
this,  his  exit  would  have  been  indicated,  or  some  inti- 
mation would  have  been  given  that  he  was  to  go  out 
of  eye-shot  of  Mereulio  and  Benvolio  i  as,  for  instance,  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  where  (Act  lY.  Se.  3)  Birone  is  sup- 
posed to  mount  a  tree,  we  have  the  direction,  "  He  steps 
aside."  But  in  the  present  case  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears,  even  In  the  notably  particular  indications  of  the 
4to.  of  1597.  Again,  BenvoUo's  remark  that  Romeo  "hath 
hid  himself  among  these  trees"  must  surely  be  made 
within  the  enclosure  where  Romeo  is,  unless  we  suppose 
Benvolio  able  to  see  fiirther  into  a  stone  wall  than  most 
folk  can ;  while  what  he  previously  says  about  "  this 
orchard  wall "  means  merely  the  wall  of  this  orchard, 

ias  in  Romeifs  after  speech,  "  With  love's  light  wings  did 
o'erperch  these  walls,")  and  implies  no  particular  near- 
ness of  the  barrier.  Finally,  in  all  the  old  copies  (which 
vary  so  much  and  so  materially  in  other  respects)  we  find 
that  the  last  line  of  Benvolio's  lest  speech  (in  which  the 
expression  "seek  him  here"  is  to  be  observed)  and  the 
first  of  Romeo'e  soliloquy  make  one  of  the  rhyming  coup- 
lets so  common  to  this  play,  and  are  printed  together 
without  any  direction  for  the  entrance  of  Bomeo :  in  the 
4to.  of  1697  thus  :  — 

"  Come  lets  away,  for  'tis  but  vaine, 
To  seeke  him  here  that  meanes  not  to  be  found. 
Bo.     He  iests  at  scars  that  neuer  fell  a  wound." 

In  the  Ito.  of  1699,  and  subsequently,  thus  :  — 
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"  Go  then,  for  tis  in  yaine  we  seeke  him  here 
That  meanes  not  to  be  found. 

Ro     He  ieasts  at  scanes  that  neuer  felt  a  wound." 
I    seem        ar  th    ef         h      Shakespeare  imagined  the 
wh         f   hi    A      p  he  entrance  of  Fi-iar  Lbm- 

«w  m      m     h     g    d  n   near  Copiilel's   house : 

Ji    leo  keep  gh        h  s  cousins  by  approaching 

h     h     se  m  y    h  n    hey  deem  prudent ;   and, 

h  th    h  »  of  the  volatile  Merculio, 

h        g  in    all  d  no  new  dramatic  interest 

perv  nti    h        fl    ti  n    are  quickly  checked  by 

the  appearance  of  the  light  at  Juliel's  window.  Therc- 
■  ffcire  I  have  felt  obliged  to  vary  from  the  prBvious  modern 
arrangement  of  this  Act,  and  to  make  but  one  Scene  of 
what  has  been  made  by  other  editors  two.  But,  as  in  a 
amilar  case  in  ifiiij  John.  (Act  II.  Sc.  2,)  I  ^^ve  left  aii 
indication  of  the  hitherto  received  arrangement,  sufficient 
to  prevent  inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  refer  to 
particular  passages.  —  It  has  also  been  the  custom  hith- 
erto to  direct  Juliet  to  appear  before  Romeo'a  exclamation 
at  seeing  the  light.  I  have  a  purpose  in  making  him  aee 
the  light  {as  he  naturally  would)  before  he  sees  Juliet, 
which,  to  those  who  share  my  appreciation  of  the  pas- 
sage, will  excuse  what  may  seem  to  others  a  trifling,  if 
not  a  needless  change.  —  And  see  the  next  Note  but  one 
below,  —  See  also  Supplementary  Notes,  Vol.  I. 
p.  06.  "  Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green  "  :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1597.  The  later  4tos.  and  the  folio  have,  "but 
aic/ie  and  greene  "  —  a  strange  eomhinalion  of  colors  in  a 
livery,  though  a  color  might  he  described  as  sick.  But  it 
has  hitherto  been  adop^  without  question,  I  believe, 
and  the  variation  of  texts  has  remained  unnoticed.  The 
compodtor  appears  to  have  been  confused  by  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  moon  in  the  third 
line  above,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  passing  thought  of  green 
sickness,  which  they  suggested,  and  so  r^eated  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  of  those  epithets.  For  Romeo  says 
ot  the  vestal  livery  which  he  describes,  that  "none  but 
Jboli  do  wear  it ;  "  which  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to 
the  livery  of  Will  Summer,  (or  Soniers,)  Henry  VIII  's 
Court-Fool,  who  wore  white  and  green,  which,  indeed, 
were  the  royal  colors  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  That 
the  memory  of  Will  Summer's  professional  costume  ex- 
isted for  many  years  after  he,  as  well  as  his  royal  master, 
had  passed  away,  and  afler  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this 
rfay.  there  is  ihii  evidence  in  "  Certain  Edicts  &om  a 
Parliament  in  Utopia,"  which  are  added  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  Wife  and  Characters:  "Item  no  fellow  that 
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begins  to  argue  with  a  woman  and  wants  wit  to  encounter 
her  9hitll  thinke  &c.  .  .  .  unlesse  lie  weare  white  for 
William  and  greene  for  Smnmer."  (Ed.  1632,  Big,  E  2.) 
It-.  CoLici's  folio  of  1632  has,  "aihile  and  green"  — a 
violent  though  specioua  change,  which  is  made  entirely 
unnecessary  by  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1S9T  ;  and 
■which  yet  gives  an  independent  support  \^  that  reading. 
So  also  do  the  words  of  Ladi/  Machetk,  "And  wakes  it 
now  to  look  so  green  and  pale  at  what  it  did  so  freely," 
Macbeth,  Act  I.  So.  7. 

3,  '■  [Juliet  steps  out  %ipan  a  balcony"  :  — We  know  (hat 
Shakespeare  imagined  JuHel  to  be  at  an  elevated  window 
or  balcony,  although  no  old  copy  Ims  a  stage  direction  to 
that  effect ;  for  Borneo  says  below,  "  Thou  art  as  glorious 
to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head,"  &c.  Our  old  stage, 
in  spite  of  its  lack  of  scenery,  permitted  this  Scene  to  be 
played  with  a  very  exact  likeness  to  reality.  Juliet  could 
appear  at  the  window  which  opened  on  the  balcony  nt  t^B 
back  of  the  stage,  draw  the  curtain,  and,  after  pausingr.^ 
few  moments,  as  a  girl  would  naturally  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, (during  which  her  lover  might,  thongb  feeling 
sure,  be  unable  to  sec  surely  who  it  was,)  step  out  upon 
the  balcony.  And  so  it  doubtless  was  represented,  and 
should  now  be.  For  this  gives  a  meaning  to  Borneo's 
exclamations,  "  It  is  my  lady ;  0,  it  is  my  love  ! "  which 
seem  somewhat  superfluous,  to  say  the  least,  if  Juliet 
bolts  right  out  when  Romeo's  attention  is  first  attracted 
by  the  light  &om  her  window,  according  to  modern  cus- 
tom on  the  stage  and  the  supposition  of  modem  texts.  — 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  exclamations  do  not 
appear  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  play. 

7.  "  That  I  might  (oucA  that  cheek"  : —  The  4to.  of  1697 
has,  "fasj  that  cheek." 


n  that  it  is  only  after  much  hesitation  that  I  adopt  tl 
reading  of  the  first  4to.,  sn^eslive  as  that  is.  For  the 
lazy  puffing  clouds  are  the  slow-moving  cumuli  that  puff 
themselves  out  into  swelling  breasts  of  rose-tinted  white, 
and  so  have  seemed  to  many  a  dreamy  eye  "  the  bosom 
of  the  air,"  But  the  epithet '  lazy  pacing,'  aside  from  its 
beauty,  has  a  strong  hold  in  the  word  '  bestrides,'  which 
precedes  it,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  passage  of  that 
splendid  outpouring  of  the  extravagance  of  an  overheated 
imagination  —  Macbeth'a  soliloquy,  as  he  meditates  the 
murder,  where  the  same  ^cy  recurs,  though  fitly  varied. 
TOL.   X.  K 
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■'  And  pity,  like  n  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Ueaven^s  chervbin  kor^d. 
Upon  the  tighllas  cmiriert  of  the  air." 
And  so,  ulchough  between  two  such  leadinj^  an  editor 
majr  be  BOmewhat  like  Captain  Macheath  between  the  two 
ladies  who  were  so  tenderlj'  Bolicitous  as  to  his  &te,  the 
impaired  authaiitj  of  the  folio  in  this  play  allows,  I 
think,  the  more  immei^ate  context  and  the  collateral 
support  of  another  unsuspected  passHge  to  decide  the 
doubt.     'Pacing'  might  in.  transcription  be  easily  cor- 
rupted into  '  palHng,'  and  that,  again,  by  a  printer's  error, 
into  'puiSng.' 

7.  "  Thou  art  thyselft  though  not  a  Montague  "  :  — -  i.  e.,  aa 
a  rose  is  a  rose,  —  has  all  its  characteristic  sweetness  and 
beauty,  —  though  it  be  not  called  a  rose.  Malone.  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  at  (he  instigation  of  Di.  John- 
son, (who  suggested,  "Thou  art  thyself  then,  &c.)  took 
the  very  life  of  the  whole  speech  by  pointing,  "  Thou  art 
thyself  though,  not  a  Montague !  "  and  hitherto  every 
editor  since  his  day  has  made  himself  an  accessory  after 
the  Eict. 

"Nor  arm,  nor  iace,  nor  ang  other  pari":  —  So  the 
4to,  of  1697.  The  folio  and  the  later  4tos.  omit  'nor 
any  other  part,"  and  print, '  O  be  some  other  name '  (from 
the  next  line)  unintell^bly  in  its  place  ;  while  the  4to. 
of  1-597  omits  the  latter  exclamation  entirely.  The  true 
text  is  niBnifesfly  to  be  formed  from  both  copies. 

i.  "By  any  other  mme":— So  the  4to.  of  1607.  The 
later  itos.   and  (he   folio,    injuriously,    "By  any  other 

■■Take  all  mjsejf "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1697,  "Take  aU 


"  Neither,  feir  oioirf  ":  — The  4ta.  of  1697  has,  "  Ney- 
ther  l^e  saint,"  which,  if  it  giTe  the  passage  as  it  was 
first  written,  was  well  changed  to  '  &ir  maid '  in  the  copy 
from  which  the  later  4t09.  were  printed,  both  on  aceoimt 
of  the  occurrence  of  "  dear  saint "  a  few  lines  above,  and 
ill  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  adjective  '  fair.' 

■ arc  no  siup  to  mE":  — The4to.  of  1597.  "are 

Tio  lei,"  &c. 
9.       ■■  — —   my   'havimr   light  "  :  —  Tho  folio    prints    this 
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word  in  full,  "  behnviour,"  In  the  next  line  but  one, 
"  have  more  cunning,"  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1697, 
was  mispcmted,  "  have  coding,"  in  the  later  editions. 

p,  70.      ■■ ^  by  yonder  blessed  moon.  I  steear"  :  —  So  the  4to. 

of  1697.  The  later  editions  have,  ■'  I  vow,"  with  manifest 
error  ;  and  the  folio  Omits  'blessed.' 

" thy  glorious  self":  — Thus  the  4to.  of  1697. 

The  latet  copies,  "  thy  gracious  self,"  less  suitably  to 
Jviiet's  mood,  and  to  the  remainder  of  her  speech,  in  my 
judgment,  and  in  that  of  a  most  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic reader  of  her  own  sex,   to   whom  I  referred  the 

"  "If  my  hearVs  dear  fcue".-  — The  4to.  of   1597  has, 

"  my  true  Jieart's  love." 
"         "Sjceet,  good  night" :  —  In  place  of  these  words,  the 
rest  of  this  speech,  and  the  next  six  speeches,  the  4to. 
of  1697  has  only,  — 

"  I  heare  some  comming 
Deare  loue  adew,  sweet  Mountague  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little  and  D'e  come  againe." 
p.  71.      "To  ccasB  thy  sui(";-~ So  the  undated  4to.    All  other 

old  editions,  ■'  itty  strife"  with  maniffest  error. 
p.  72.      "  To  lure  Ihia  tercel-gealle  "  :  —  The  tercel  gentle  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  highest  bred  of  all  the  hawks. 
"  There  is  a  fawfcon  gentyll  and  a  tercell  gentyli.    And 
these  be  for  a  prynce."    Juliana  Bemers. 
"         "  And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse,"  &c. :  —  The 
4to.  of  1697  has,  "  airie  ■eotee,"  uwng  a  word  which  occurs 
jUBt  above.    A  part  of  the  revision  which  the  text  of  this 
tragedy  did  receive  seems  to  have  been  devoted,  us  in  the 
case  of  Richard  the  Third  and  other  plays,  to  the  removal 
of  repetitions. 
"  "My  dear":  —  So  the  undated  4to. ;   for  which  the 

"Madiane"  of  the  first  4to.  is  plainly  a  misprint.  The 
later  4(os.  and  the  folio  have,  "My  neece." 
p.  73.  "  Good  night,  good  night :  parting  is  suck  sweet  sorrov>," 
&e. :  —  The  test  of  later  4tos.  and  the  folia  presents  much 
confusion  in  the  few  lines  at  the  end  of  this  Scene.  It  is 
printed  thus  in  the  folio  ;  — 
"  lul.     Good  night,  good  night. 

Rom,     Parting  is  such  sweete  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  he  morrow. 

lul.     Sleepe  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  brest 
Rom.    'Would  I  were  sleepe  and  peace  eo  sweet  to  rest, 
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ITie  gray  efd  momc  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Checkring  the  Eaateme  Clouds  with  strenkB  of  light, 
And  darlmesae  fieekeTd  {fiedded,   1699]  like  a  drunkard 

From  forth  dayes  pathimy,  made  hy  Titans  wheeles. 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  Frier  close  Cell, 
His  helpe  to  craue,  and  my  deare  hap  to  tell." 
Here  we  have  indeed  "  a  tangled  chain ;   nothing  im- 
paired, but  all  disordered."     But  the  oonfiirion  could 
easily  have  been  rectified  by  conjecture,  even  had  not 
the  4to.  of  1697  furnished  the  proper  atrangemeat.   There 
are  slight  textual  variations  between  the  editions,  which 
are  indicated  above  by  italic  lettfT ;  and,  as  the  text  of 
the  later  editions  seems   in  all  respects  the  least  to  be 
reliedon,  that  of  the  earliest  has  botn  adopted  entirely. 

Scene  III. 

p,  74.  "  But  where  unbniised  youth  "  ;  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  most  plausibly,  "  aniwtted  youth."  Bat  the 
4to.  of  1697,  as  well  as  all  the  other  old  copies,  has, 
"  oniraseti; "  and  the  epithet  has  such  pcrtinenoe  in  the 
mouth  of  an  old  man,  and  one  who  had  skill  and  practice 
in  leechcraii,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  disturbed. 

p.  75.      " and  homely  in    thy  drift":  — The  folio  mia- 

prints,  "  rest  homely,"  kc. 

''         " and  holy  phj-sic  lies  "  .-  —  The  apparent  want  of 

agreement  here  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative  is 
the  result  neither  of  ignorance  nor  overaght.    See  the 


Note  on   "On   chalic'd  flowe 
Act  n.  Sc.  3. 

rs   that    lies," 

Cymbeline, 

" 

"  Thy  old  groans  ring  "  ;  —  So  the  first  4to. 
editions,  ••  ringing." 

. ;  the  later 

p.  76 

.      '• Ike  whom  I  love  now' 

the  later  editions,  "  Aer  I  love  n 

Sgene  IV. 

*:  —  So  the  4ti 

0.  of  1597 ! 

11.7: 

" liow  he  dares,  bein;/  dot 

erf":  — The  4t 

■a.  of  1597, 

" (lie  very  pin  of  his  heart,"  &c.  :  —  See  the  Note 

on  "  by  cleaving  the  pin,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV, 
Sc.  1,  p.  460. 

" 

■'  More  than  prinoe  of  eats  "  , 
for  a  "  representative  "  cat,  as 

■  — 'Tybert'  v 
■Reynard'  for 

■a  "repre- 
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Bcntatiye  "  fox  ;  and  the  cat  in  the  old  allegory,  Reynard 
the  Fox,  is  called  Tybert. 

p.  11.     " tt  geJUleman  of  the  very  first  house" :  — Mr. 

Dyce  remaris  (Beimmimt  and  Fletcher,  Yol.  VII.  p.  16) 
fliat  "this  expression  answers  to  the  French  '  geiitiihomme 
de  vUle;  which  Cotgrave  renders,  '  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
head,  an  Jipatart  gentleman." " 

"         ** the  immortal  passado,   the  pitnto  retrereo,  the 

hai  —  "  .-  —  The  first  and  second  of  these  Italian  words 
ate  names  of  thrusts  in  fencing :  the  third,  an  exclama- 
tion used  by  swordsmen  when  they  touched  each  other, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  habel  (=  lie  has  it)  at  the  glad- 
iatorial shows. 

"  " affecting  fanlasticoes  "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597  . 

the  later  editions,  "  affecting  pkantades." 

"  " these  pardonnez'Tnoia"  : — All  the  old   copies. 

except  the  undated  4to,,  have,  "pardon-  [or  pardorts-\ 
meee;"  that  copy,  " pardfom-mee!."  At  the  end  of  the 
speech,  also,  nil  the  old  copies  have,  "bones,"  for  &ima, 

p.  78,      " to  your  French  sfop".-— See  the  Note  on  "all 

slops,"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Aet  III.  Sc.  2.  p.  329. 

"  "  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  " :  —  In  illustration,  Heed  aptlj 
quoted,  "And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
slips,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  btaase. 
and  covered  over  with  silver,  which  the  common  people 
call  slips."  Robert  Greene's  Utimes  Falling  Out,  True 
Men  come  bg  their  Goods. 

"  "  Thou  hast  most  Aim%  hit  it "  :  —  ie., in  kind;  yonr 
reply  was  of  a  piece  with  my  speech. 

"  "  Sure  wit "  ;  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  ■'  Well  said." 

"  "  0,  singlesoTd  jest "  :  —  Cotgrave  best  explains  So- 

foeffa  jeer.  He  defines,  {in  v.  Memsiew,')  "  Monsieur  d* 
trois  au  boisieau,  et  de  trois  A  «n  eipde :  a  threadbare, 
single  soled,  course-spunne  gentleman." 

'  "  Sieitck  and  spurs,"  &c. :  — All  the  old  editions  print, 

"  Swits  and  spurs,  sutits  and  spurs." 

" the  wild-goose  chase" :  —  We  all  use  this  expres- 
sion frequently ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  with  such  an  appre- 
hension of  its  real  meaning  as  to  make  Holt  White's 
explanation  of  it  superflnous,  in  America  at  least  "  One 
kind  of  horse-race  which  resembled  the  flight  of  wild 
geese  was  formerly  known  by  this  name.  Two  horses 
were  started  together ;  and  whichever  rider  could  get 
the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  him,  over  what- 
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That  horse 
jn  the  race." 

9.  " — —  a  very  bttler-ameetm^" :  —  A  kind  of  apple  much 
used  for  sauce  was  (and  perhaps  is)  called  bitter-sweet- 
ing. The  passage  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  that  dish 
so  much  c?sleeni»d  of  all  boys  and  man;'  men  —  goose 
and  apple-sauce. 

" a  wit  of  cheeerel "  ;  —  i.  e.,  of  kid  skin, 

"A  sail,  a  sail!" —  The  Ho.  of  1597,  which  is  usually 
followed  here,  assigns  this  exclamation  to  Merculio,  and 
gives  the  passage  with  material  variations  in  the  tei:t  of 
file  speeches,  as  follows :  — 
'<  Bom.    Heecs  goodly  geere. 

Enter  Nurse  and  ker  mrm. 
Mer.    A  eaile,  a  saile.  a  saile. 
Bea.    Two,  two,  a  shirt  and  a  smocke. 
Nvr.     Peter,  pree  thee  giue  me  my  fan. 
Mer.    Pree  thee  doo  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  iiite  ; 
for  her  fennc  is  the  fairer  of  the  two." 
The  text  of  the  complete  copy  is  followed  in  this  edition, 
not  chiefly  in  deference  to  its  authority,  but  because  it 
aeems  manifest  either  that  the  other  is  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  it,  or  that  the  dialogue  was  here  expanded  and 
enlivened  on  the  revision  of  tlie  tragedy.    Especially  does 
the  surreptitious  Ho.  appear  to  err  (yet  since  Malone'a 
time  —  1790  —  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  followed) 
in  assigning  that  most  Mercutian  exclamation,   '•  Two, 
two  ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock  1 "  to  the  taciturn,  correct,  and 
commonplace  Beavolio.    It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
in  this  Scene,  both  before  and  ailer  the  entrance  of  the 
Nurse,  Borneo  is  in  a  very  lively  mood,  and  rivals  Mer- 
ottfto  in  the  brisk  encounter  of  empty  words ;  but  jB«i- 
voUo  is  not  moved  from  his  usual  quiet  and  decorum. 

9,      " that  God  hath  made  for  himself  to  mar  "  :  — 

In  the  *to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  'for'  is 
omitted,  plainly  by  mere  accident.  This  phrase  was  in 
common  use  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"  She  will  inrfiVe  him  to  some  supper"  :  —  "Indite"  is 
not  improbably  in  ridicule  of  the  Niirae's  "  confidence ;  " 
for  BenvMo  can  be  slyly  ironical ;  but  it  is  pos^bly  a 
mere  misprint  of  the  4to.  of  1S99.  The  4to.  of  1597  has, 
'  invite,"  m  which  it  is  followed  by  Mr.  Collier's  folio  ot 
1632  ;  but  that  4tfl.  has,  "  con/frence." 

••  An  old  hure  hoar,"  &e. :  —  In  the  4to.  of  1597,  before 
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this  song,  there  is  the  direclion,  "  He  uioMes  hj  them  and 

II-      " in^y,    lady,    lady "    —  The   burden    of  a    song 

much  in  vogue  in  Shakespeaic  s  dav  bee  the  inati.hleas 
scene  of  drunken  merriment  in  Ticelfth  Night,  Act  EL 

" what  saucy  merchant  wa"  thi=  that  was  so  full 

of  his  Topery" :  —  As  to  the  use  of  'merch'uit'  in  this 
derogatory  sense,  see  the  Notes  on  1  Henry  17 ,  Art  11 
Sc.  3,  p.  256.  'Ropery,'  'rope-ripe,  and  -rope  tricks' 
were  alt  used  with  humorous  reference  to  acts  deemed 
worthy  of  hempen  expiation ;  and  these,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  included  almost  every  violation  of  public  order  or 
the  laws  of  properly. 

"  Art  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me  "  ;  —  The  4to.  of 
1697,  "  If  he  ttand  any  thing,"  &c. 

" liis  flirt-jii/fe  ...  his  sioifw-mafes  "  .- ^  '  Gill ' 

was  used  for  'girl,'  'wench.'  So  in  Middleton's  Family 
of  Love,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Song  :  — 

"  Now,  if  I  list,  will  I  love  no  more, 
Nor  longer  wait  upon  a  gill. 
Since  every  place  now  yields  a  wench. 
If  one  will  not,  another  will." 
As  to  the  epitlict '  skains-mates.'  which  the  Nurse  applies  to 
the  female  companions  of  Mentulio,  if  it  be  not  a  misprint 
it  may  mean  scape-grace,  or  ne'er  do  well,  or  abandoned 
person ;  for  a  Kentish  man  told  Mr.  Staunton  that  the 
term  was  formerly  !n  common  use  in  Kent  with  that 

" and  very  tceok  dealing  "  ;  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has.  '■  and  very  meked  dealing,"  whieli,  perhaps, 
is  what  the  Nurse  means  to  say. 
2.      "  Bid  her  deniae  xmie  means,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1397 
gives  the  remainder  of  this  Scene  in  the  following  much- 
curtailed  form :  — 

"  Som.    Bid  her  get  leave  to-morrow  morning 
To  come  to  shrift  to  fiier  Laurence  coU  : 
And  stay  thou  Nurse  behind  the  Abbey  wall. 
My  man  shall  come  to  thee,  and  bring  along 
The  cordes,  made  like  a  tackled  staire. 
Which  to  ttie  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  he  my  conduct  in  the  secret  night. 
Hold,  take  that  for  thy  paincs. 

Niir.     No,  not  a  pcnic  ti-uly. 

Rom.     I  say  you  shall  not  chusc. 
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Nur.    Well,  to  morrow  morning  she  shall  not  fiiile. 
flofli.     Farewell,  be  tnisliu  and  lie  quite  thy  paine. 

[Exit. 
Nar,     Peter,  take  my  Jannc,  and  goe  before. 

[Ex.  onmes." 
p.  82.  "  Warrant  thee  "  :  -—  Thus  the  itos.  and  the  first  folio. 
One  of  the  modernizations  of  the  second  folio  was  the 
addidon  of  the  pronoun,  "/warrant,"  Sic,  in  which  it 
has  been  vinj-sersaUy  followed  hitherto.  The  eiision  wiia 
common  in  Shakespeaie's  day  and  long  after,  and  has 
been  before  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

p.  83.     " R  iifor  theet  no,  I  know,"  &e.:  — The  old 

copies  have,  "R  is  for  the  no,  I  know,"  &c.  Tyrwhitt 
suggested,  "R  is  for  the  A)j.  No,  1  know,"  &c.,  which 
has  been  generally  adopted ;  but  Mr.  Collier  more  rea- 
sonably supposes  that  '  the '  was  printed  for  '  thee,'  which 
often  happened. 

"         " and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 

you  and  nsenuay"  t  —  "There's  rosemary,"  says  Ophelia; 
••  that's  for  remembrance." 
"  "  Before,  and  apace  "  :  —  So  the  ila.  of  1599  and  snb- 

sequent  old  copies.  The  4to.  of  1597,  "Peter,  take  my 
fanne,  and  goe  before." 

Scene  V. 

"  "Which  ten  timen  faster,"  &c. :  —  Instead  of  this  line 

and  the  rest  of  the  speech,  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 
"  And  runne  more  swift,  than  hastie  powder  fierd. 
Doth  hurrie  fiaia  the  fearful]  Cannons  mouth. 

Enter  Nurse. 
Oh  now  she  comes.     TeU  me  gentle  nurae. 
What  sayea  my  Loue  ? " 
The  omiasiona  throughout  this  Scene  in  the  text  of  the 
firat  4(0.,  or  the  additions  made  to  it  before  the  publica- 
tion of  that  of  1699,  or  both,  make  a  difference  of  more 
than  one  half  between  the  two  testa.    To  point  them  all 
out  would  be  yery  inconvenient  and  quite  useless. 
"         "  But  old  folks,  marry,  fare  as  they  were  dead  "  ;  — 
i.  e.,  move,  go,  as  they  were  dead.    The  old  copies  have, 
"  but  old  folkes  taanyfairie  as  they  were  dead."    Hitherto 
'•fdine"  has  been  accepted  as  a  spelliiiK  of  'feign,'  though 
with  a  universally-expressed  opinion  tiiat  the  passage  was 
corrupt-     But  is  it  not  clear  that  "many  fakie"  is  a  mis- 
print of  '■  marry,  fare  "  ? 
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p.  85.  "  They'll  be  in  starlet  straight  at  any  iiew's  "  :  —  Hannier 
plausibly  read,  "  slraighttoay  at  nty  news,"  which  reading 
was  also  found  in  Mr.  Colliec's  folio  of  1632.  But  the 
old  text  has  an  appropriate  meaning,  and  must  stand. 

Scene  VI. 
See  the  Intcoduction  to  this  play  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  Scene, 

p.  86.       " the  gossamer":  —  The  old  copies  have,    "the 

goasimumrs," 

p.  87.       " else  is  his  thanks  too  much  "  ;  —  So  the  4tos. : 

the  folio  misprints,  "  else  t'n,"  &c. 

' '  I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth  "  :  —  The 
4tos.  have,  "  I  cannot  svun  up  svm  of  half  mj  wealth  :  " 
the  folio,  ■'  I  cannot  sum  up  some  of  half,"  &c.  Steevens 
gave  what  is  manifestly  the  true  reading. 

ACT   THIRD. 

p.  88.  "Nay,  an  there  were  two  »uoft  "  .- —  In  the  4to.  of  1697 
this  passage  is  given  thus  ;  — 

••  Mer.  Nay,' and  there  were  two  such,  wee  should 
haue  none  ehortly.  Didst  not  thou  fall  out  with  a  man 
for  cracking  of  nuts,  hauing  no  other  reason,  hut  because 
thou  hadst  hasill  eyes  f  what  eye  but  eucb  an  eye  would 
have  piokt  out  such  a  quairell !  With  another  for  cough- 
ing, because  hee  wakd  thy  do^e  that  lay  a  slcepe  in  the 
Sunne  }  With  a  taylor  for  wearing  his  new  dublet  before 
Easter ;  and  with  another  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with 
olde  ribands.    And  yet  thou  wilt  forbid  me  of  quar- 

p,  89.  " 'Zounda,  consort '."  —  So  the  4tos. :  the  folio,  "  Come 
Consort,"  in  deference,  doubtless,  to  the  statute  3  Jac.  I. 
'  "Or  reason  coldly,"  &C. ;  —  Capell,  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1633,  and  Mr.  Dyce  plausibly  read,  "And  reason 
coldly,"  &c.  But  Benvolio  presents  a  triple  alternative : 
either  to  withdraw  to  a  pritatB  place,  or  to  discuss  the 
matter  quietly  where  they  were,  or  else  to  part  company ; 
and  it  is  supremely  in  character  that  on  such  an  occasion 
he  should  perceive  and  suggest  all  these  methods  of 
avoiding  public  scandal. 

p.  80.      " — —Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  hisjijMer  " 
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—  The  ito.  of  1597  litre  fun  lal  ea  d  fclo  e  by  reading, 
"  out  of  his  scabard."  No  other  instance  of  pilcher  la 
Itnown ;  but  the  phrase  leather  pilche,  for  leathern 
coat,  frock,  or  ease,  occurs  in  several  books  of  bliaie 
epeare's  day. 

p.  dO.      "A  plague  o'  both  the  houses       ^Possibly  j'  was 
mistaken  for  y^  and  we  should  read  asafCeruari      /ow 
houses." 
"  "  No,  'tis  not  so  ifeep  oi  a  irell       —  In  the  4to   of  lo07 

this  speech  is  mncb  shorter  than  it  appears  in  the  text, 
which  is  that  of  the  later  editions  bat  its  sub  tance, 
vith  a  slight  addition,  goes  to  ev  It  the  ne\t  and  iinal 
speech  of  MerctUio.  The  follnwmg  passage  however  in 
the  4to.  of  1597  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  text  of  the 
subsequent  edition.  It  is  not  improbably  an  interpola- 
tion, and  is  certainly  very  corrupt.  —  "A  poxe  of  your 
hoQses  I  shall  be  fnirely  mounted  Tpon  foare-mens  shoul- 
ders :  For  your  house  of  the  Mowileguei  and  Capokts : 
and  then  some  peasantly  rogue,  some  Seston,  some  base 
slave  shall  write  my  Epitaph,  that  Tybak  came  and  broke 
the  Prince's  Lawea,  and  Mercutio  was  slaine  for  the  first 
and  second  cause.  Wher's  the  Surgeon  ?  "  The  epitaph 
is  plainly  meant  for  a  rhyming  couplet. 

p.  91.      " hath  aspir'd  the  clouds"  ;  —  In  Shakespeare's 

time  'aspire'  and  'arrive'  were  used  without  a  prepo- 

"         "Alivt!  in  triumph":-— So  the  *to.  of  1697.    The 
other  old  copies,  with  evident  corruption',  "He  ^one  in 
triumph."    The  fbllowing  are  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
speech  as  it  appears  in  Hie  first  4to. ;  and  I  cannot  see 
much  improvement  in  the  test  of  the  \M.et  editions. 
"  Is  but  a  little  way  aboue  the  cloudes. 
And  Btaies  for  thine  to  beare  him  company. 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  him." 
p.  93.      "O  Prince,  O  Aanb/md .' " —  The  ito.  of  1599  and  sub- 
sequent editions  have,  "  O  Prince,  O  coiia,  husband  ;  " 
the  word  '  cousin '  having  been  caught,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  line  above. 
"  "  How  nice  t?te  qmir el  teas" :  —  The  rest  of  this  speech 

appears  thus  in  the  4(0.  of  1697.     See  the  Introduction. 
"  But  Tibalt  still  persisting  in  his  wrong, 
The  stout  Mercutio  drewe  to  calme  the  storme, 
"Which  Romeo  seeing  cal'd  stay  Gentlemen, 
And  on  me  cry'd,  who  drew  to  part  their  strife, 
And  with  his  agill  arme  young  Romeo, 
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As  fast  Eis  tung  cryde  peace,  sought  peace  to  make. 
While  they  were  eiitercSianging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Under  yong  Romeos  laboring  arme  to  part, 
The  furious  Tj-bait  cast  an  envious  thrust, 
That  rid  the  life  of  stout  Meccutio, 
With  that  he  fled,  but  presently  retum'd. 
And  with  hia  rapier  braved  Borneo  : 
That  had  but  newly  enterlain'd  revenge. 
And  ere  I  could  draw  forth  my  rapyec 
To  part  tjieir  furic,  downe  did  Tybalt  &11, 
And  this  way  Romeo  fled." 
3.      "His  agile  arm":—  So  the  4to.  of  1697,  as  will  be 
seen  above.   That  of  1699  misprinted,  "  a^ed  arm."  which 
was  copied  into  the  subsequent  Itos.  and  the  folio. 

I.     •' your  hate's  proceeding  "  :  —  The  later  itos.  and 

the  folio  misprint,  ■'  your  /mart's  proceeding." 

'•  Mercy  but  murthers  "  :  —  So  the  4tos.    The  fblio  has 
the  common  misprint  of  'not'  Eir  'but."  — The  4tO.  of 
15BT  gives  the  last  two  lines  as  follows,  omitting  the  two 
which  precede  them  in  subsequent  editions  :  — 
"  Pittie  shall  dwell  and  goueme  with  us  still ; 
Mercie  to  all  but  miudrers,  pardoning  none  that  kill." 

Scene  U. 
"  Towards  PhiEbus'  lodging :- —  The  iCo.  of  1537  ha.s, 
more  ambitiously,  but  less  appropriately,  "  Phtebus'  nton- 
si'oa."     Only  the  first  four  lines  of  this  speech  appear  in 
that  edition,  and  with  noteworthy  variations  ;  thus  ;  — 
"  Gallop  apace  you  fierie  footed  eteedes 
To  PhcEbus'  mimsion,  such  a  Waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  quieMy  bring  you  Ihether, 
And  send  in  cloudie  night  immediatelj." 
"That  ntnaiBay'a  eyes  may  wink";  —  So  all  the  old 
copies,  from  the  4to.  of  1599,  in  which  the  line  first 
appeared.     That  4to.  prints,    "That  rminaioayes,"   8:c.  i 
the  folio,  "That  rmi-ainayes"  &c.     I  leave  the  old  text 
of  this   perplexing  and  much-disputed  passage  undis- 
turbed, because  no  one  of  the  many  emendations  that 
iKive  been  proposed  of  it  ever  elicited  my  spontaneous 
recognition,  and  the  best  of  them  have  equally  tailed  to 
satiuy  my  deliberate  judgment.    Th';  efforts  to  explain 
the  passage  as  it  stands  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
hardly  less  unsatisfactory.     But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
It  although  the  obscure  phrase,  'runaway's  eyes,'  bas 
"   "      a  hundred  years,  and  more,  mniiy 
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exiilanations  of  it  given,  and  many  substitutes  for  it 
proposed,  the  true  view  of  the  passage  was  taken  by  the 
first  editor  who  examined  it  —  Warburfon.  He  remarlied, 
(in  not  very  cleat  or  correct  Engliah,  I  venfure  to  say, 
in  passing,)  "  Jutiei  here  would  have  Night's  darkness 
obscore  the  great  eye  of  the  day,  the  Sun ;  whom  consid- 
ering in  a  poetital  light  as  Phcebus,  drawn  in  hia  carr 
with  fiery  footed  steeds,  and  posting  thro'  the  heavens, 
she  very  properly  calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  swiftness 
of  his  course,  the  lUiimwny."  To  Heath's  much-approved 
censure  of  this  explanation,  that  "  the  sun  had  been 
already  sufficiently  invoked,  and  is  necessariiy  absent  as 
soon  as  night  fakes  place,"  the  conclusive  reply  is,  that 
the  previous  address  to  the  horses  of  the  sun  would  nat- 
urally suggest  an  allusion  to  the  sun  himself  in  this  invo- 
cation, which  is  to  Night;  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
sun  is  necessarily  absent  as  soon  as  night  begins  is  the- 
very  reason  why  Juliet,  if  she  desired  his  absence,  actual 
or  potential,  should  invoke  oighf  s  presence. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  suggested  by 
Warbuiton  for  believing  that  Phoebus  is  the  runawav 
meant  by  JtiHef.    For  this  closing  of  the  eyes  of  watchfuf, 
babbLng  day  —  typified  by  the  god  of  day  —  would  com- 
pletely satisfy  JuUet's  earnest  wish  that  BiKaeo  might  come 
to  her  "untalked  of  and  unseen."     She  begs  Night  to 
spread  her  curtains  that  sleep  may  fall  upon  the  eyes  of 
day  — a  fency  not  uncommon  n-ith  the  poets.     See,  for 
instance,  this  passage  from  Drayton's  ionm's  Warres:  — 
"  The  sullen  night  hath  her  black  Curtaiues  spred, 
Lowring  the  day  hath  tarried  up  so  long. 
Whose  taire  eye  closing  softly  steales  to  bed 
When  all  the  heauens  with  duskie  clouds  are  hung." 
Book  III.  St,  17,  ed.  1610,  p.  6i. 
Which  lines  the  poet  subsequently  thus  altered ;  — 
"  The  sullen  Nirfit  had  her  blacke  Curtaine  spred, 
Lowring  that  Day  had  tarried  up  so  long, 
And  that  the  Morrow  might  lie  long  a  Ked 
She  all  the  Heav'n  with  duskie  clouds  had  hung." 

Ed.  fol.  1619,  p.  34. 
That  'wink'  was  commonly  used,  when  Shakespeare 
wrote,  (as,  indeed,  it  is  even  now,)  to  mean  sleep,  is  so 
well  known  as  to  make  citations  in  support  ofUiatuse 
of  it  seem  quite  superfluous.  But  here  are  two  passages 
in  point. 

"  When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see  ; 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespi^cted, 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee." 

Shakespeare's  Sonnet,  XLIH, 
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"  But  this  I  am  sure,  that  Euphu^s  conclusion  wa? 
this,  betwpene  waiting  and  winking,  Sec.  .  .  .  And 
thus  they  with  long  talking  waxed  weary,  where  I  leaTe 
them,  not  willing  to  talke  any  longer,  but  to  sleepe  theii 
fils  tUl  morning." 

Status  and  hia  Englimd,  Sig.  V,  ed.  IS97. 
There  is,  hoiveTer,  yet  another  reason,  equally  cogent 
with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  a  Tery  diiferent  nature, 
for  believing  that  Phcebus  is  the  runaway  upon  whose 
eyes  JiUiei  wishes  the  blindness  of  silence-bringing  sleep 
to  Ml ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  traces  left  of  the  aug- 
mentation and  correction  of  the  play  before  the  printing 
of  tbe  second  edition.  For  in  the  first  edition  this  invo- 
cation to  Night  does  not  appear  ;  only  the  brief  address 
to  PhiBbus'  steeds,  with  the  alludon  to  cloudy  Night 
in  the  last  line.  (See  the  preceding  Note.)  Now,  in  that 
version  JaUet  calU  upon  the  horses  of  the  sun  to  hasten 
to  "  Phosbus'  mansion;"  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
invocation  to  Night,  and  the  promptly-uttered  wish  that 
the  eyes  of  Day  should  close  in  sleep  upon  the  spreading 
of  her  curtains,  we  find  "  Phcebus  mansion  "  changed  to 
"  Phcebus  lodging"  —  a  variation  so  delieale,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  fancy  to  the  new  so  felidtous,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  leading  thought  so  subtle  and  yet  so  clear 
in  purpose,  that  to  believe  it  accidental  would  derogate 
too  much  from  Shakespeare's  skill,  and  tax  too  &r  the 
stretch  of  our  credulity.  And  that  the  invocation  to 
Night  was  not  accidentally  omitted  from  the  4to.  of  1697, 
but  -was  an  addition  to  the  first  version  of  the  tragedy, 
seems  very  clear;  because  both  in  Brooke's  poem  and 
Paynter's  prose  tale,  which  Shakespeare  so  closely  fol- 
lowed, there  are  the  following  allusions  to  that  lover's 
desire  for  the  quick  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  spreadii^ 
of  night's  shadow,  which  the  four  Inies  of  Juliet's  speech 
found  in  the  4to.  of  16D7  so  fully  express  ;  — 
■'  So  that  I  deeme,  if  they  might  have  (as  of  Alcume  we 

heare) 
The  sun  bond  to  theyr  will,  if  they  the  heavens  might 

gyde, 
Black  shade  of  night  and  doubled  dark  should  straight 

all  over  hyJe." 

Romeiis  aad  Juliet,  ed.  Collier,  p.  29. 
"  —  for  every  minute  of  an  houre  seemed  to  them  a 
thousande  yeares,  so  that  if  they  had  power  to  commaund 
the  heauens  (as  losua  did  the  sunne)  the  earth  had  incon- 
tinently bene  shadowed  wyth  darkest  clnudes." 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  ed.  Hanlewood, 
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And  again  in  the  morning,  — 

"The  hastiness  of  Phcebus'  steeds  in  great  dospyte  they 

blame."  Romeus  $  Jidipi,  ed.  Collier,  p.  31, 

But  in  neither  poem  nor  tale  is  there  germ  of  the  impiis- 
Bioned  invocation  to  Night  which  fitst  appeared  in  the 
"angraented"  4to.  of  1599, 

Nevertheless,  the  designation,  of  Phcebus,  or  any  other 
god  or  person,  as  nuiaway,  absolutely,  and  without  any 
defining  article,  is  so  abrupt  and  strange  Chat  it  is  not 
surprising  that  efTorts  have  been  made  to  find  another 
meaning  for  the  passage.  The  most  plausible  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  made  are  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Halpin's,  that  the  moaway  who^e  eyes  Juliet  hopes 
may  wink  is  Cupid ;  Mr.  Robert  Messingei's,  of  New- 
York,  (in  a  letter  to  me,)  that  'runaways'  means  "those 
who  ran  in  the  way,  runagates,  vagabonds ; "  and  Mr. 
Donee's,  that  the  runaway  is  Juliet  herself.  The  chief  sup- 
port of  the  first  of  these  explanations  is,  that  in  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare's  time  '  runaway '  was  a  name  very  com- 
monly given  to  Cupid,  whose  preference  filr  night  was 
also  oft^  alluded  to  ;  the  second  might  perhaps  be  wor- 
thier of  consideration,  were  it  not  for  ihe  facts  that  at  the 
period  when  this  tragedy  was  written  '  runaway '  appears 
to  have  been  used  o^y  to  mean  one  who  ran  away,  and 
that  '  runagate,'  which  had  the  same  meaning  then  that 
it  has  now,  would  have  suited  the  verse  quite  as  well  as 
'  runaway ; '  while  the  last,  although  it  suggests  the  view 
which  Juliet  would  be  likely  to  take  of  her  position 
towards  her  parents,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
passuonfiil  long^g  which  this  soliloquy  expresses  with 
such  a  singular  union  of  directness  and  modcEty,  and 
which  is  its  informing  motive.  Por,  as  we  have  seen, 
'  wink '  in  this  passage  means  (and  in  iaet,  as  the  winking 
was  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  night's 
close  curtains,  it  can  only  mean)  sleep ;  and  tliat  Juliet 
should  desire  either  Romeo  or  herself  to  be  asleep  at  the 
time  when  she  wishes  that  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  is  a 
supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Of  the  very  numerous  readmgs  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  passage,  the  following  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  Heath's,  "that  Rummn's  eyes."  &c. ;  Jackson's, 
(chiefly  because  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Collier,)  "  that  uimworra  eyes."  &c. ;  Mr.  Singer's,  "  that 
rumourera'  eyes,"  &c. ;  Mr.  Dyce's,  {he  having  adopted  it, 
and  quoted  in  its  support  the  passage  from  Drayton, 
above,)  "  that  ivde  dai^s  eyes,"  Sic. ;  and  that  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  mine,  "that  runaway  [i.  e., 
wandeiing]  eyes,"  &c. 
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p.  95.  "  Hood  my  laimann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks  "  ;  — 
Falcons  were  hooded,  both  that  they  might  not  ace  the 
game  before  the  proper  time,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
startled.  An  unmann'd  hawk,  according  to  Steerens,  is 
one  that  has  not  teen  brought  to  endure  company. 
Bating  is  fluttering. 

'         " ipinim  bold";  —  The  old  copies  have,   "i/roiB 

bold  "  ^  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

"  " on  a  raven's  baci  "  ;  —  The  old   copies  have, 

down  to  the  folio  of  1632,  ■'upon  a  raven's  back,"  'upon* 
having  been  caught,  it  would  seem,  from  the  line  above. 
The  undated  4to.  has,  "  Whiter  t/uin  sn&w  tipmt  a  ra,veii'3 

"  " when  he  shall   die  "  ;  —  So   the  undated   4to. 

The  other  old  copies,  "when  J  shall  die." 
"  "Enter  Nurse  im(A  cords" :  —  The  first  4to.  has,  "Enter 

Nurse  wrinpinp  her  hands,  with  the  ladder  of  cordes  in  her 

p.  S6.      •'  Can  Heaven  be  so  envious  ?  "  —  i.  e.,  ao  malicious. 

"  "And  that  bare  vowel /".-  —  It  must  be  remembered 
(See  the  Notes  on  "I,  ay,  I  myself,"  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  11.  So.  2,  and  "  so  say  I  and  ay  the  fool^'* 
ZOTe's  Labours  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3)  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  after,  the  affirmative  particle  '  ay '  was  spelled 
with  the  simple  vowel  /,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
retain  twice  in  this  passage. 

"  "  God  save  the  mark  !"  —  Of  this  exclamation,  so  com- 

mon in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  origin  and  the  meaning 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  may  not  this  passage  aid 
the  search  ?  For  in  the  4to.  of  1697  it  stands,  "  God 
save  the  saii^le  !  "  May  we  conclude  iram  this  that  in 
the  other  phrase  '  mark '  means  each  a  mark  as  is  made 
with  a  needle  upon  a  sampler  ? 

"         " 1  sMwiBidai  at  the  sight";  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597; 

subsequent  old  editions,  "  I  soimded,"  Sic.  Mr.  Dyce 
reads,  "I  svxioned."  &c.  But,  proper  as  this  may  be 
under  other  circumstances,  is  there  not  something  gained 
by  leaving  the  vulgar  form  of  the  word  in  the  Nurse's 
mouth  ? 

"  "  My  dearest  cousin  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1697,  ■'  My  dear- 

hvd  cousin." 

p.  97.      "It  did.    it  did":  —  Tlie  folio,   with  manifest   error, 

assigns  this  line  to  Jnliety  and  the  nest  to  the  Nune.    The 

*to.  of  1597  is  correct.     It  has,  however,  ■■  O  serpent's 
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7.       ''A  damned  saint '■:  — All  old  editions  in  which  tL 
passage  occurs,  but  tho  undated  4to.,  have,   "A  dimit 
[or  dimiie]  saint."     For  this  speech  in  the  4to.  of  16fl 
there  are  merely  these  four  lines  ;  — 
"  O  serpent's  hate  hid  with  a,  flowring  face 
O  painted  eepulcher,  including  filth. 
Was  neuer  booke  containing  so  foule  matter 
So  feirly  bound.    Ah  what  ment  Bonieo  ?  " 
And  for  JuKrf's  next  speech  we  have  but  the  followii 

"A  blister  on  that  tung,  he  was  not  borne  to  shame: 
Upon  his  face  shame  is  ashamde  to  sit. 
But  wherefore  villaine  didst  thou  kill  my  Couscn  ? 
That  villaine  Cousen  would  have  kild  my  husband. 
All  this  is  comfort.    But  there  yet  remaines 
Worse  than  his  death,  which  faine  I  would  forget ; 
Bat  ah,  it  presseth  to  ray  memoiie, 
Komeo  is  banished.    Ah  that  word  banished 
Is  worse  than  death.    Romeo  is  banished. 
Is  lather,  mother,  Tybalt,  Juliet 
All  killd,  all  slaine,  all  dead,  all  banished. 
Where  ate  my  Father  and  my  Mother  nurse  ? " 
and  for  her  next  the  following  :  — 


p,  100.      " calling  death  —  JanisAmCTt "  ;  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1597  :  that  of  1599,  which  is  followed  by  later  editions, 
has,  "  callii^  death  batiialied,"  the  last  word  having  been 
caught  from  the  previous  line. 

''         "  And  steal  immoiial  blessing,"  &o. :  —  This  passage  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  *to.  of  1597  :  — 
"  And  steale  immoitall  kisses  from  her  hps 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banished. 
Fliea  may  doo  this,  but  I  from  this  must  flye. 
0  Father  hadst  thou  no  strong  poyson  niixt,"  &D. 

In  the  4to.  of  1699  and  subseq.ucnt  old  editions  it  stands 

"  And  steale  immorloll  ilensing  from  her  lips. 
Who  euen  in  pure  and  vestall  modestie 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  owne  kisses  sin. 
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^a)  This  may  flyes  do  when  I  from  this  must  flie, 
(*)  And  BRjest  thou  yet,  that  exi!e  is  not  death  i 
(1)   But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banished 

Flies  may  doe  this  hut  I  from  thU  must  flie : 
(3)   They  are  freemen  but  I  mn  banished. 

Hait  tiiou  no  poyson,"  &e. 
The  passage  wae  raanifeBtly  revised  and  altered  ;  and  that 
on  the  revision  the  old  line,  "Flies  may  do  this,"  &e.,  (for 
which  "This  may  flies  do,*'  &c.,  was  substituted,)  was 
accidentally  retained,  and  that  consequendy  the  new 
lines,  "  But  Romeo  may  not,"  ^c,  and  "  They  are  fire- 
men," &c.,  were  added  in  the  wrong  places,  seems  so 
clear  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  regulate  the  text  ac- 
cordingly.   The  ligaies  indicate  the  transpositions. 

)1      " hear  me  a  littk  speak  "  .-  —  So  the  4tos.  of  1599 

and  1609  and  the  undated  4to,  The  4to.  of  1697  has, 
"  hear  me  Strf  q>eak  a  word ;  "  and  that  reading  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  although  the  change  in  the  perfecfed 
copy  seems  plainly  to  have  been  made  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  recurrence  of  '  word,'  unemphasiiied,  three 
times  in  four  lines,  twice  at  tjie  end  of  fines  spoken  by 
the  same  character. 

"Arise;  one  iiiocJj  "  :  —  From  this  line  to  "O,  he  is 
even  in  my  mistress'  case"  the  *to.  of  1697  has  but  the 
fbEowing  brief  speeches ;  — 
"  rv,    I  heare  one  knocke,  ari.se  and  get  thee  gone. 

Ntir.    Hoe  Frjer. 

Fr.    Gods  will  what  wilfulness  is  this  ? 

She  knockes  againe, 

Nur.    Hoe  Fryer  open  the  doore. 

Fr.    By  and  by  I  come.     Who  is  there? 

Nur.     One  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fr.    Then  come  neare. 

Nur.     Oh  holy  Fryer,  tell  me  oh  holy  Fryer, 
Where  is  my  Ladies  Lord  ?     Wher's  Romeo  ? 

Fr.     There  on  the  ground,  with  his  owne  teares  made 


12.  "  ■ — —  0,  iBoeful  sympathy,"  8iC. ;  —  This  speech  of  the 
Friar  is  printed  in  all  the  old  copies  as  part  of  tlie  Nurse's. 
Farmer  su^ested  that  it  was  interjectional  on  the  part 
of  the  Friar,  and  there  can  hardly  he  a  doubt  that  he  was 
right. 

)3.     " to  our  conce«'d  love  "  :  —  So  all  the  4toa.     The 
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i3.     ■' that  inOiy  life  Ikes"  -.  —  ^o  the  «o.  of  1599, 

with  the  easy  misprint  of  "  lies"  for  'lives,'  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  Bubaequent  editions.  The  4to.  of  1697 
has,  "  And  day  thy  lady  too,  that  lives  in  ihee  t " 

"  Why  raitst  thou  on  thy  Urtk,  the  Heaven  aad  Earth  " 
—  Romeo  has  not  railed  on  Ms  birth  and  Heaven  and 
Eai-th ;  but,  as  Malone  remarked,  the  poem  Rhomeus  atid 
JfiHetta  desccibea  him  as  doing  so  in  his  interview  with 
the  Faar;  and  Shakespeare  followed  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Frior  as  it  appears  in  the  poem,  forgetM  that  he 
had  neglected  to  put  into  Romeo'a  mouth  the  rebellious 
clamor  for  which  bis  spiritual  adviser  chides  him.  The 
passage  in  the  poem  ia  as  follows ;  — 
"Fyrat  Nature  did  he  blame  the  author  of  his  lyfc, 
In  which  his  joyes  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorowes  aye  so 

The  time  and  place  of  byrth  he  fiersly  did  reprove. 
He  crved  out  with  open  mouth  against  the  starres  above  ! 
The  fa'tall  sisters  three  he  said  had  done  him  wrong  ; 
The  threed  liat  should  not  have  been  sponne,  they  had 

drawne  forth  too  long 
He  wished  that  he  had  before  this  time  been  bome, 
Or  that  as  soon  as  he  was  light  his  life  had  been  forlome. 
His  nuvce  he  cursed,  and  the  hand  that  gave  him  pappe 
The  midwife  eke  with  tender  grype  that  held  him  in  her 

Seventeen  consecutive  lines  of  the  Fnai')  speech,  hegm- 
ning  with  "By  doing  damned  hate,"  it  .  are  not  found 
in  the  41o.  of  1397.  Their  absence  is  due,  without  a 
doubt,  to  the  hasty  and  surreptitious  manner  in  which 
that  edition  was  published,  and  not  to  the  addition  of 
them  upon  the  revision  of  the  plftj  For  the  supposition 
that  Shakespeare,  when,  after  years  of  mental  develop- 
ment, he  revised  the  early  version  of  this  tragedy,  began 
his  labor  in  this  passage  by  finishing  a  sentence,  and  then, 
for  the  sake  of  sixteen  lines,  went  helplessly  back  again 
to  Brooke's  old  poem,  and,  taking  it  up  where  he  before 
dropped  it,  led  ofT  by  versifying  a  sentence  inconsistent 
with  what  he  had  before  written,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a 
second  thought. 

04.     ■' there  art  thou  happy  too":  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1697.    The  subsequent  4tos.  and  the  folio  omit  '  too." 

"  But  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench  "  :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1697.  The  later  4t03.,  '■  a  mishaved;  "  the  folio, 
'*  a  mishaped," 

-Thou  poufsl  upon"  ;  —  So  the  undated  4to.     THat 
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SCKSB   V. 

57.     " a  Windou)  open  upon  t!ie  Balconi/"  :  —  Thn  4to. 

of  1597  has,  "  Eiiler  Romso  awrf  Juliet  at  lie  Tcindoa;" 
and  that  of  1599  and  the  folio  have,  "  Enter  Komeo  and 
Juliet  ahfl."  The  place  meant  is  plainly  the  -very  same 
in  which  Borneo  surprises  Juliet  con&esing  to  herself  her 
love  for  him  ;  but  in  this  edition  the  stage  ditectiohB  have 
been  confbrmed  to  the  poet's  imagination  of  the  scene.  — 
The  varifltions  in  this  Scene  between  the  test  of  the  first 
4fo.  and  that  of  the  ito.  of  1599  are  not  many  or  impor- 
tant, and  are  in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  was  obtained. 

18.     " the  lark  makes  sweet  division  " ;  —  See  the  Note 

on  "with  ravishing  diyision,"  I  Henry IV,,  ActDI.  Sc.  1. 
■'  Hunting  thee  hence  with  Aumfs-i^  "  ;  —  The  air  played 
on  the  horns  to  summon  the  hunters  together  n-as  caUed 
hunts-up. 

" love,  lord  !   ay,  husband,  friend  !  "  —  The  *to. 

of  1697  has,  "  my  lord  mj  love  my  friend ;  "  and  Mr, 
Dycc,  who  adopts  that  reading,  doubts,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  '  ay '  of  the  subsequent  editions  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  '  yes ; '  oy  bdng  a  very  unusual,  in 
jiict  almost  unknown,  spelling  of  the  allirmative  particle 
in  Shakespeare's  tune.  It  was  changed  to  "oA"  in  the 
second  fblio.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint  for  '  my.'  "The 
reading  of  the  first  4to.  has  the  advantage  of  ridding 
the  line  of  the  awkward  and  unpoetto  word  'husband,' 
which  is  in  no  sense,  except  legally,  a  counterpart  to 
•  wife.'  Uut  in  the  word  '  friend,'  which  closes  the  ejacu- 
lation in  both  texts,  there  was  not  that  anticlimax  in 
Shakespeare's  time  that  there  is  now.  '  Friend '  was  then 
used  to  express  the  dearest  possible  relation,  even  between 
the  sexes.  It  frequently  occurs  in  that  sense  in  the  poem 
Somera  and  Jiihel ;  and,  in  the  very  passage  which  is  here 
dramatized,  Jtdiet,  in  her  distress  that  Romeo  will  neither 
remain  with  her  nor  let  her  go  with  him,  exclaims,  (and 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  remembered  it.)  — 
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"  For  whom  am  I  bccommc  unto  myself  a  foe, 
Disdayiieth  ma,  Ms  sledfost  fraid,  and  skoriies  my  /rend. 

Nay  Ronieus,  nay,"  &o. 

And  R^aiii,  wheu  at  last  they  part,  — 

"  Then  Romeus  in  annes  his  lady  gan  to  folde, 

■With  freadly  kisse,  and  ruthfuUy  she  gan  her  knight  be- 

With  solcmne  othe  they  both  their  sorrowful  leave  do  take  ; 
They  sweare  no  stormy  troubles  shall  their  steady  fieiid- 
skip  shake." 

p.  109.     " AdUv, !  adieu  !  "  —  After  Romio's  exit  the  4to. 

of  1597  gives,  with  slight  variation,  the  Nurae'a  warning 
speech  above,  and  nothing  more  is  said  until  the  entrance 
cj  Ladi/  CapiiUi. 

a  the 

0.     " tlie  traitor   murlherer   lives":  —  '  Murtherer,' 

found  in  the  4to.  of  1599,  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
that  of  1609,  which  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

" the  love  I  bote  my  cmmu  "  .-  —  The  second  folio 

has,  "  my  cousin  Ti/baU ;  "  but  the  lost  word  in  this  line, 
needful  only  for  the  rhythm,  was  more  pcohably,  as 
Malone  remarked,  an  epithet  to  '  cousin.' 


1.     " the  air  doth  drizzle  dew";  — So  the  undated 

4to.  The  other  old  copies  (the  line  is  not  in  the  4to. 
of  1597)  have,  "the  earth  doth  drizle  deaw,"  which  ab- 
surd reading  is  probably  the  result  of  a  confiision  pro- 
duced by  the  old  pronunciation  of  '«n-rli '  -tiV'A   nrt,{/,), 

has  survived  in  New  England.-    ....   _  ..^ 

appears  in  the  4to,  of  1597  as  follows.  The  v 
seem  not  due  to  the  manner  in  which  that  text  was 
obtained ;  and  in  that  case  are  interesting  because  they 
show  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  worked  over  an 

"  Why  how  now,  enei  more  showring  } 
In  one  little  bodie  thou  resemblest  a  sea,  a  barke,  a 

For  this  thy  hodie  which  I  tearme  a  barke, 
Still  floating  on  Ihy  euer  falling  teares. 
And  tost  with  dghes  arising  from  thy  heart : 
"Will  without  Bjiocour  shipwrraeke  preeentlj," 
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12.  "  [And  yet  n 
perfect  4to.  tex 
by  accident. 

"  But  fettle  your  fine  joints,"  &c. :  —  i,  e.,  make  ready, 
put  in  order,  your  fine  joints.  See  the  Craven  Dicdeel 
in  K,  Here  the  similari^  of  the  old  long  s  to  /  "lias 
thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  readbg.  Capell  notices,  in 
his  Various  Readings,  that  the  quartos  ("  4' ")  have,  "fit' 
tie  yovir  fine  joints."  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  4to.  of  1B97  has,  "  fettle ; "  the  subsequent  4to9, 
and  the  fltat  folio,  "fettle;"  the  folio  of  1632,  "fettle." 
The  misprint  is  eo  very  easy,  and  both  words  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  pasaa^,  that  there  may  be  some  doubt  as 
to  what  Shakespeare  wrote.  But  the  weight  of  ftulhority 
is  in  favor  of  'fettle.' 

"Out,  you  green- sickness  carrion!"  —  It  is  intended, 
of  course,  that  Capulet  shall  be  -vituperative ;  hut  the 
terms  which  he  uses  did  not  excite  the  disgust  in  Shake- 
speare's time  that  they  do  now.  '  Carcass '  and  ■  carrion,' 
and  even  kindred  words  that  we  do  not  now  write  or 
speak,  were  then  used  without  indecency.  The  ideas 
and  things  which  they  eapress  are  talked  about,  and  ever 
must  be ;  it  is  only  flie  words  that  have  degraded  in 
process  of  time.  "This  is  the  general  tendency  of  Isn- 
guage :  it  is  very  rarely  that  words  are  raised  permanently 
Irom  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  usage. 

"That  Godhad«Bniu8  but  this  only  child"  ;  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1697  ;  for  which  the  "  lent  us  "  of  the  4to.  of  15BS 
(copied  into  the  subsequent  old  editions)  seems  to  me  to  ha 
manifestly  a  misprint  due  to  the  mistaking  of  '['  for  '1.' 

• '  And  that  we  have  a  eiirse  in  havii^  her  " :  —  The  4to. 
of  1597  has  "And  that  we  haue  a  crosee,"  &o.,  for  which 
the  later  reading  is  posdhly  a  misprint, 

13.  "  GoiTs  bread!  tt  makes  me  mad"  :  —  In  this  passage 
the  test  given  is  that  of  the  4lo.  of  1599  and  the  folio 
of  1623,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.    The  4to.  of  1597 

"  Glods  hlessed  mother  teife  it  tnatls  me 
Day  night,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad 
Alone  in  company,  waking  or  sleeping 
Still  ray  care  hath  been  to  see  her  matchd,"  So. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  this  is  corrupt;  and  perhaps  the 
composite    reading    given    by   Malone   very  ncarlv    ap- 
proaches what  Shakespeare  wrote,  on  the  revision  of  th* 
play. 
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"  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad :  day,  night,  late,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone  in  company, 
Waking  oi  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  mal«h'd,"  &c. 
p.  113.     "A  whining  mammel  "  :  —  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
puppet  came  to  be  called  a  mammet,  from  the  esbibition 
of  puppet  shoiYs  in  which  Mahomet  (easily  corrupted  into 
'  mammet')  was  the  principal  figure. 
p    114.     "O  Ood!  —  0  Nurae!"   &c. :  —  For  this  impassioned 
speech  the  4to.  of  1397  has  but  the  single  line,  — 
"Ah  Nurse,  what  comfort!    what  connsell   canst  thou 

give  me  ?  " 
But  this  line  is  redundant  and  plainly  corrupt,  and  con- 
the  two  words  ('counsel'  and  'comfort')  of  the 
t  speech  which  would  be  most  likely  to  impress  a 
'er,  and  which  are  neeesstiry  to  carry  on  the  dialogue. 
The  deficiency,  and  the  other  wide  difference  between  the 
two  texts  just  here,  (which  yet  could  not  lie  pointed  out 
without  printing  both,)  I  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  sur- 
reptitious manner  in  which  the  earlier  was  obtained,  and 
the  hRBte  with  which  it  was  printed. 

"  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye  ":  —  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  orange-colored  eye,  (usually  called 
black,  hazel,  or  brown,)  that  which  at  a  distance  appears 
very  dark,  but  which,  when  closely  seen,  is  found  to  be 
of  an  olive-green  tint,  is  perhaps  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful. 


ACT   FOUKTH. 
Scene  I. 

p.  116.     " at  evening  Mass!  "  —  An  error.    Mass  is  always 

celebrated  before  midday.    Evening  service  in  the  Roman 

church  is  called  vespers. 
p.  117.     " past  cure,  past  help  !  "  —  The  4to.  of  1S99  and 

subsequent  old  copies  have,  "  past  care,"  which  seems  to 

be  a  misprint  of  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1597,  given  in 

the  text. 
"         "  And  leith  this  httje" :  —  The  ladies  of  Shakespeare's 

day  customarily  wore  knives  at  their  girdles.  —  The  folio 

misprints,  "  with  'his  knife." 


slay  thyself";  —  The  folio   misprints,  " 
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p.  118.     '■  From  off  the  battlements  of  any  tower  "  :  —  The  4tO. 
of   1697   has,    "yonder  tower,"   which  has   been  almost 
vmiTecaally  followed  hitherto,  as  the  more  poetic  reading. 
But  the  passage  was  eridently  rewritten  on  the  revision  of 
the  play,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  earliest 
test,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  feir  notion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  ot  the  variations  between  the  two  versions  in 
this  part  of  the  play,  all  of  which  cannot  be  noticed. 
■'  Oh  bid  me  leape  (rather  than  marrie  Paris) 
From  off  the  battlements  of  y<Hider  tower 
Or  ohaine  me  to  same  steepie  mmmtaines  top, 
Wliere  roaring  Bearea  and  sauage  lions  are 
Or  sAirf  me  nightly  in  a  Charnell-house 
With  leekie  shankes,  and  yellow  chaplea  seulla 
Or  lay  me  m  a  tombe  iirith  one  nerc  dead 
Things  that  to  heare  them  namde  have  made  me  tremble. 
And  I  will  doo  it  without  feare  or  doubt 
To  keep  myself  ft  piajim  vnstaind  Wife 
3b  my  deere  Lo>d,  my  deerest  Romeo." 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  word  of  the  revised  version 
should  be  rejected  while  all  the  others  are  accepted. 

''  •' in  his  shroud  "  :  —  So  the  undated  4to.     Those 

of  Ifi99  and  1609  have  no  word  in  the  place  of  shioud. 
The  folio,  printed  ftom  the  latter,  supplied  the  hiatus 
wirii  'grave.'  from  the  line  above.  The  reading  of  the 
first  4to.  will  be  found  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
preceding  Xote. 
"  •'  And  this  distilled  liquor  "  ;  —  So  the  4to.  of  1S97  ! 
that  of  1599,  the  folio,  and  all  other  old  copies,  "  distUUng 
liquor,"  whsch,  yielding  to  custom,  I  doubtfully  displace 
for  the  earlier  reading ;  as  the  former  may  either  have 
been  pat  for  '  distilled,'  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  time  in  relation  to  participial  termina- 
tions, or  used  with  reference,  not  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  liquor  was  made,  but  to  its  quality  of  distilling,  (like 
the  '•  leperoua  distilment"  poured  in  the  ears  of  Hamlefi 
father,)  "  throi^h  the  natural  gatea  and  alleys  of  the 
body."  —  In  the  4to.  of  1597  this  speech  appears  in  the 
following  curtailed  form,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  addi- 
tions made  on  the  revision,  but,  without  a  doubt,  chiefly 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  copy  for  that  edition  was 
obtained. 

' '  iy.    Hold  Juliet,  hie  the  home,  get  thee  to  bed. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lye  with  thee  in  thy  Chamber  ; 
And  when  thou  art  alone,  take  thou  this  Violl, 
And  this  distilled  Liquor  drinke  thou  off : 
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When  presently  through  all  thy  veyiies  shall  run 
A  dull  and  heauie  slumber,  which  shall  seaze 
Eftch  vitBU  Bpiiit :  fox  no  Pulse  shall  keepe 
His  naturall  progresse,  but  aurcease  to  beate  : 
No  signe  of  breath  shall  testifie  thou  liust. 
And  in  this  borrowed  likenes  of  shrunke  death. 
Thou  shalt  remiune  full  two  and  fortie  houres. 
And  when  thou  art  laid  in  thy  Kindreds  Tault, 
He  send  in  hast  to  Mantua  to  thy  Lord, 
And  he  shall  come  and  take  thee  ftora  thy  grave." 
p.  118.     "To  pail/ ashes  ";  — So  the  undated  4to.    Other  old 

editions  in  which  the  line  is  found,  "  many  ashes." 
p.  119.      ■■  In  thy  beat  robei,  &c.     .     .     .      Tfiou  shalt  be  home," 
Sec, :  —  The  old  editions  haye,  — 
"In  thy  best  robes  vnoooeted  on  the  becre 
Se  borne  to  buriall  in  thy  kindreds  graae : 
Thou  ahalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault,"  &c.,  — 
the  second  line  of  which  seeraB  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  first 
draft,  which  accidentally  crept  into  the  revised  lest. 
"         " [caidhe  and  I,"  &c. :  —  The  words  within  brack- 
ets are  omitted  from  the  folio  only  of  all  the  old  copies, 
and  doubtless  by  accident.     The  folio   also  misprints, 
■■  care,"  for  ■  fear,'  at  the  end  of  Juliets  next  speech. 


p.  120.     ■• to  JaS  prostrate  here  "  .-  —  In  the  4tO.   of  1697 

the  cemiunder  of  this  Scene  is  as  follows,  that  which  has 
gone  before  being  much  mutilated.  The  Scene  as  it 
stands  in  that  edition  I  believe  to  have  been  chiefly  sup- 
plied from  memory  by  some  inferior  versifier  employed 
by  the  publisher. 

" to  fell  prostrate  here, 

And  crave  remiedon  of  so  foule  a  fact. 

She  ktiee/es  dovme. 

Moth.    "Why  thats  well  said. 

Ctgjo.    Now  before  God  this  holy  reuerent  &ier 
All  our  whole  Citie  is  much  bound  unto. 
Goe  tell  the  Countie  presently  of  this. 
For  I  will  have  tWs  knot  knit  up  to  morrow. 

M.    Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  to  my  Closet, 
To  sort  such  things  as  shall  be  requisite 
Against  to  morrow  ■ 

Moth.    I  pree  thee  do,  good  Nurse  goe  in  with  her, 
Helpe  her  to  sort  Tstbs,  Ecbatues,  Chaines, 
And  I  will  come  unto  you  presently. 
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Nur,     Come  sweet  hart,  shall  we  goe  : 

Jul.    I  pKe  thee  l»t  us. 

Exfirtl  Nurse  and  Juliet. 

Motlt.    Methinks  on  Thursday  would  be  time  enough. 

Ca]/a.    I  aay  I  will  have  this  dispatcht  to  morrow, 
Goe  one  certefte  the  Count  thereof. 

Molh.    I  pray  my  Lord,  let  it  be  Thursday. 

Copo.    I  say  to  morrow  while  shees  in  the  mood. 

MolA.     We  shall  be  short  in  our  prouision. 

Capo,     Let  me  alone  for  that,  goe  get  you  in, 
Now  before  God  my  heart  is  passing  light, 
To  see  her  thus  conformed  to  our  will." 
p.  120,     " what  heamied  love  I  might "  :  —  i.  e.,  such  ex- 
pressions of  love  as  were  becoming  to  me  ;  ^  the  perfect 
pfttljciple  for  the  present,  accurding  to  the  loose  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  day. 

Scene  III. 

p.  122.     " theheat  of  ii/e":  — The  folio  has  the  easy  mis- 
print, "  of  >«." 

"  ' ' Ke  thim  there  "  :  —  What  Juliet  lays  down  appears 

more  clearly  by  the  text  of  the  first  4to.     •'Knife  lye 
thou  there." 
"  " For  he  hath  stUX  hem  tried  a  lioly  ramt" :  —  Steevens, 

who  has  been  generally  followed,  here  ' '  restored  "  a  line 
from  the  first  4to. ;  ••  I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a 
thought."  But  the  speech,  besides  being  much  garbled 
in  tiat  edition,  was  manifestly  much  altered  on  the  re- 
vision ;  and  Ihece  is  no  necessity  which  justifies  'he 
resumption  of  this  omitted  line. 

p.  t?.3,     *'0,  if  IiooAe";  —  The  old  copies  misprint,  "lv>aJke." 
'         "  Upon  0  rapier's  point "  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  my 
rapiers  point." 

"  Romeo  !  Borneo  !  Romeo  I  —  I  driitk  to  thee  "  :  —  The 
«o.  of  i50»  and  subsequent  old  editions  have,  "  Romeo 
Eoma)  H^miei^  Seres  dnnke,  I  drinke  to  thee,"  where 
'berea  drini'  is  quite  dearly  the  stage  direction,  'here 
drink,'  which  crept  into  the  text,  as  Mr.  Dyoe  surmised. 
He,  however,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  first  4to. ;  "  Ro- 
meo, J  come!  this  .it*  I  drinke  to  thee." 

tiL-ENE   IV. 
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iiieaning  u  place,  is  analogous  with  '  dairy,'  {See  the 
Note  on  "  tlie  day-woman,"  Ijive's  Ijobovr'a  Lost,  Act  I. 
Sc.  2,)  'a-viary,'  'buttery,'  'gcoeery,'  'laundry,'  '  bet&y,' 
'library,'  'armory,'  'iulirmary,'  &c. 
p.  124.  "The  cvrffw  bell  hath  rung":  — So  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  tests.  An  error  ineiplicable  to  me.  'The 
carfew  bell  waa  rang  at  eight  in  the  erening.  It  still  is 
rung  at  nine  in  New  England,  though  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  custom  has  been  rapidly  disappearing.  SlMke- 
apeace  elsewhere  (Measwre  for  Measure,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  and 
King  Lear,  Act  III.  So,  1)  uses  '  curfew '  correctly, 

'  " joa  cot-qneim,  go"  ;  —  As  late  as  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century  a  man  given  to  prying  into  women's  mat- 
ters was  called  a  cot-quean.  See  Vanbnigh's  Coitfederimy, 
St705,)  Act  U.  ■'  Money-trap.  You  won't  take  it  amiss 
'  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions  >  —  t'lippataa.  What's 
this  Cot-quean  going  to  pry  into  nowf"  And  in  the 
Craven  dialect  a  man  fond  of  cooking  for  himself  is  called 

Scene  V, 
p.  123.     "  — —  hath  set  up  his  rest "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  this 

phrase,  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  U.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 
p.  126.     "Ha/  let  ms  see  Af<r",~For  this  speech  the  4to.  of 
1697  has  but  the  two  following  lines  :  — 
"  Stay  let  me  see,  all  pale  and  wan 
Accursed  time,  vnfortunate  olde  man." 
The  variations  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  texts  are 
very  great   in  this  Scene.     The  commonplace  thoughts 
and  the  feeble,  formal  rhythm  of  the  former,  in  most  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  it,  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
were  supplied  by  another  hand  than  Shakespeare's. 
"         "Have  I  thought  "  &c.:  — After  this  line  the  4to.  of 
1597  has  the  following,  which  require  higher  authority 
than  that  of  such  a  publication  to  cause  them  to  be 
received  as  Shakespeare's. 
"  And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodegies  : 
Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  man  ! 
Foilome,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am  ; 
Borne  to  the  world  to  be  a  slaue  in  it : 
Distrest,  remediles,  and  vnfortunate. 
O  heavens  !  Oh  nature  :  wherefore  did  you  make  me 
To  liuo  so  vile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall  'i  " 

noeful,  wioeful,day I"  —  In  this  speech 
and  perhaps  in  the  two  that  follow. 
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Shakespeare  seems  to  have  ridiculed,  as  he  has  done  else- 
where, the  translation  of  Seneca's  Tragedies,  published 
in  16S1.  In  the  4to.  of  IS97,  for  the  speeches  of  the 
A'uise  and  Paris,  we  have,  with  the  stage ■  direction,  "  All 
ery  oid  at  once,  and  wring  their  hands." 

"  All  cry.    And  all  our  hope  is  dead, 
Dead,  lost,  Tindone,  absented,  wholly  fled." 

p.  127.     '■ confnaon's  care  lives  not":  —  The  old  copies 

misprint,  "  confusioiiK  cme,"  &e. 

p.  128.  "In  all  her  best  array":  —  So,  as  to  the  first  two 
words,  the  4to.  of  1S97  :  "  In  all  her  best  and  sumptuous 
ornaments."  Subsequent  impressions  having,  "And  in 
her  best  array."  In  the  next  line  the  old  editions  have, 
"fonie  nature  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  corrected  in  the  folio 
of  1632. 
"  "  Enter  Peter"  : — So  the  direction  of  the  folio.  The 
4tn.  of  iS97,  "Enter  seruingmmi:"  those  of  1699  and 
1609,  "  Enter  Will  Kempe,"  which  evidence  that  Kempe 
played  Pefer  is  also  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  from  which  the  latter  was  printed. 

"  >' Boroe  merry  dump": — 'Dump'  conveyed    no 

ludicrous  impression  in  Shakespeare's  day,  though  it  here 
serves  a  comic  purpose.  —  The  preceding  words,  "of 
woe,"  are  found  only  in  the  undated  4to. 

p.  129.    " butthej/eei";  — The  allusion  to  the  glee-man 

or  gligmon  is  obvious.  Not  so,  however,  the  double 
meaning  in  the  musician's  reply,  unless  Peter  means  that 
he  will  apply  the  term  'minstrel'  reprOBcbfully,  and  the 
musician  that  he  will  retort  by  calhng  Peter  the  servant 
10  the  minstreL 
"  "  TliBn  have  at  you  viith  my  vnt" :  —  These  words  are 

made  a  part  of  the  Second  Musician's  speech  in  all  old 
copies  in  which  they  occur. 
"  "When  grains  grief,"  &o. ; — The  song  from  which 
these  lines  are  tiJten  is  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices, 
in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Richard  Edwards,  who  wrote 
Damon  and  Pythias.  The  second  hne,  "And  doleful 
dumps,"  Kc.,  is  omitted  in  all  the  old  copies  but  that  of 
1697. 

"  Pretty!  What  say  yon,"  &c.  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697. 
Later  editions  misprint,  "  Prates,"  or  "  Protest,"  The 
same  error  is  repeated  in  Peter's  next  speech. 

"  " because  ntaaieians  have  no  gold  for  sounding  "  : 

—  nieito.  of  1597,  '-because  such /etfowes  as  you  havt 
sildome  golde  for  sounding.    Farewell  fidlers,  faraeeU." 
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ACT   PIFTH. 


SOKNR   I. 

p.  130.     '■ the  flattering  sooth  of  sleep"  — i.e.,  the  flat- 

tering  augury  or  prognostication  of  sleep.  So  Spenser,  — 
"  And  tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges 
The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  seas, 
The  soothe  of  byxdes  by  beating  of  their  winges, 
The  powre  of  herbea,"  &c.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  1.  83. 
The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  one  of  (he  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  sooth-sayer.  The  word  can 
hardly  need  gloss  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  —  The  4to. 
of  1597  has,  "  the  flattering  eye  of  eleep,"  and  the  4to.  of 
1699,  and  subsequent  old  editions,  "the  flattering  truth 
of  sleep."  One  or  other  of  these  readings  has  hitherto 
been  giyen ;  that  of  the  first  4to.  having  poetic  sicnifl- 
canee  in  its  feivor  ;  that  of  the  second  4to.,  the  first  folio, 
&c.,  having  authority  on  its  side.  "Yet  the  last  is  quite 
incomprehensible;  for  what  is  "  the  truth  of  sleep"  ?  But, 
although  'truth'  could  not  be  a  misprint  for  'eye,'  it 
m%ht  very  easily  be  printed  for  'footh,'  (or  'fouUi,'  as 
it  was  commonly  written,)  either  through  mistake  of  eye 
or  ear.  And  there  is  a  connection  of  ideas  between  the 
presaging  "eye  of  sleep"  and  the  "sooth  of  sleep"  in 
dreams,  by  which  we  can  detect  the  correcting  hand  of 
the  poet,  or  the  confused  memory  of  the  procurer  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  play,  and  which  is  not  traceable  be- 
tween '  eye'  and  'truth.'  For,  even  according  to  ancient 
usage,  '  sooth '  and  •  truth  '  were  not  absolute  synonyms : 
'sooth'  was  a  promising,  forward-looking,  or  a  sweet, 
pleasant  truth ;  and  in  this  shade  of  difference  is  the 
affinity  between  the  reading  of  the  first  4to.  and  that  of 
this  corrected  teit.  FerUles,  in  a  passage  unmistakably 
Shakespeare's,  furnishes  at  once  a  comment  upon  this 
reading  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  — 

"  When  Signior  Sooth,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life." 

Act  I.  8c.  2. 

"         " sits  lightly  in  his  throne  "  ;  —  Here,  as  well  aa 

in  the  fifth  line  below,  '  in '  is  used  for  '  upon.' 

"  '■How/fflresffli/Jufiet?"  — So  the  4t«.  of  1697.     That 

of  1599,  which  is  followed  by  subsequent  old  editions, 
has,  "How  duth  my  lady  JuUet,"  which  would  clearly 
seem  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  question  in  the  line 
immediately  above  it ;  even  did  it  nut  add  two  entirely 
superfluous  syllables  to  the  verse. 
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il.     "—then  I  defy  you,  stars"  :  — The  4to.  of  1597  has, 
"  then  I  defie  my  Btara :  "  that  of  1699  and  subsequent 
old  copies  have,  "  then  I  dmie  yon  stars."    Although  the 
latter  leading  is  not  inappropriate,  any  doubts  as  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  slight  typographical  error  are  entirely 
removed  by  Somm's  words  in  the  tomb  scene,  — 
"  0  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  ever  lasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspici 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh." 
" I  do  remember  an  apothecary' 
apothecary  and  his  shop  is  one  of  the  j 
seem  to  show  most  plainly,  by  compariso 
and  latur  versions,  flie  perfecting  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  former  by  the  author.    The  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 
'■  As  I  doo  remember 
Here  dwells  a  Potheearie  whom  oft  I  noted 
As  I  past  by,  whose  needie  shop  is  stutft 
With  beggerly  accounts  of  emptie  boses ! 
And  in  die  same  an  Aligarta  hangs, 
Old  endes  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show. 
Him  as  I  noted,  thns  with  myself  I  thought ; 
And  if  a  man  should  need  a  poyson  now, 
(WTiOse  present  sale  is  death  in  Mmitiia) 
Here  he  might  buy  it.    This  thought  of  mine 
Did  but  forerunne  my  need  ;  and  here  about  he  dweis 
Being  Holiday  the  Beggets  shop  is  shut,"  — 
But  see  the  Introduction  to  this  play. 

\2.     " and  full  of  imefe Jerfuess  " ;  —  The  4to.  of  1597, 

"  full  nf  povertie." 

^^  Need  and  oppression  starveth,"  &c. :  —  For  this  and 
the  following  verse  the  4to.  of  1597  has,— 
"  Vpon  thy  baclte  hangs  ragged  misede. 
And  starued  famine  dwelkth  in  tliy  cheeks." 
"I  pay  thy  poverty:"  —  So   the  first  «o.     The  4to. 
of  1599  and  the  folio  have,  "  I  pray"  &c.  —  a  palpable 
corruption.     Rameo  does  not  pray ;  but  he  does  pay. 

Scene  II. 

:3.  "- —  to  nwrwrnfe  me":  — This  incident  is  adapted 
from  the  Tragicali  History.  — It  was  and  still  is  the  custom 
in  many  religious  orders  not  to  permit  one  member  of 
them  to  go  about  by  himself;  and  often  three  arc  required 
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p.  134.  "  The  letter  was  not  nice  "  :  —  i.  e.,  not  a  small  mal  ter. 
To  be  nice  is  to  be  particular  in  small  things. 

Scene  IH. 

'  "A  Churchyard :  in  it  a  Monument,"  &c. ;  —  Tlie  mon- 

ument in  which  Jtdiet  was  entombed  plays  as  important 
8  part  in  the  old  tale  as  in  the  tragedy ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  periiaps  with  reaaon,  fiiat  the  oriKinal  author 
had  in  mind  the  tomb  of  the  '■^c  ihijers  or  della  Scalas  m 
Verona.  There  is  a  tradition  in  ^  erona  that  the  lovers 
were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  (he  Frandsian  convent  of 
Fermo  Ma^ore ;  and  a  plun  stone  sarcophagus  which 
was  removed  from  the  rums  of  that  building  alter  its 
destruction  by  fire,  is  yet  shonn  in  \crona  as  Juliets 

"         ■' -and  stand  a&o/"  .-  —  The  folio  misprmts,  "stand 

aloft." 
"  "Under   yond'    yew-tees "  .-  —  The   «o.    of  1597    has, 

"  Under  this  yew  tree,"  that  of  1599  and  the  subsequent 
old  copies,  "  yond  yount/  trees  "  —  a  manifest  error. 
p.  13S.     "  Stueet  finoer,"  &c. :  —  Here  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 
"  Sweet  Flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  Bridale  bed  : 
Sweete  Tombe  that  in  thy  circuite  dost  containe, 
The  perfect  model  of  eternitie  : 
Faire  luliet  that  with  angells  dost  remaine, 
Accept  the  latest  favor  at  my  hands, 
That  living  honord  thee,  and  being  dead 
With  fimerall  praises  doo  adotne  thy  Tombe." 
'  "Enter  Romeo  atid  BaUhaaar" :  —  So  the  4to,  of  1597. 

The  other  old  copies,  "Ent^  Romeo  and  Peter."  Pos- 
sibly, says  Mr,  Collier,  Kempe  doubled  Ms  part,  and  acted 
both  Peter  and  Baltliasar,  and  hence  the  confusion. 

p.  136.  "— —  ici(A  loMek  s^ief"  :  ~  These  words  and  what 
follows,  to  "  I  will  apprehend  him,"  are  not  found  in  the 
*to.  of  1597. 

"  "I  do  defythyeoTJiBTKiDBs".  — Thus  the  «o.  of  1597. 
That  of  1699  misprinted,  "thy  eomntirations,"  of  which 
a  sort  of  sense  was  made  in  subsequent  impressions  by 
changing  it  to  "  thy  commiaeratioa." 
p.  137.  "-—  or  did  I  dream  it  so?"  — Instead  of  the  next 
seven  lines  tlie  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 
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"But  I  will  BHtisfle  thy  last  request, 
For  thou  liBst  prizd  thy  love  above  thy  life." 
p.  137.  " O,  nol  a  lantharn"  :  —  An  archittcttiral  allu- 
sion. A  small  open  cupola  which  admits  liglit  and  givea 
ventilation  to  a  dome  or  hall  is  called  a  lantern  or  louvre, 
(Toinml.')  In  the  ancient  kitchens  and  halls  the  louvre 
was  the  only  eiit  for  the  smoke  and  heated  air  of  the 
apartment.  See  the  following  passage  from  the  old  Ro- 
mance Thomas  of  Reading.  —  "  And  with  that  he  caused 
bis  Men  tt  take  him  presently,  and  to  bind  him  Hand 
and  Foot.  Which  being  done,  they  drew  him  vp  in  a 
Basket  into  the  Smoky  Loiter  of  the  Hall,  and  there  did 
let  bim  hang,  &c.  And  in  such  a  hcale  was  hee  drinen 
with  drawing  bim  vp,  that  he  was  faine  to  cast  off  his 
Gownes,  hia  Coates  and  two  paire  of  his  Stockings,"  &c. 
Sig.  F.  ed.  1632. 

"  " a  feasting  presence:"  —  so  "yesterday  he  [the 

Xing}  dined  in  the  presence  in  great  pomp,  with  his  rich 
cupboards  of  plate,"  So.  Letter  of  John  Clianiberlayne  to 
Sir  Dudky  Carleton,  London,  Jan.  6,  1608.  [Apiid  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter. 

"  11 Omylojm!  mywdfe!"  —  For  these  words  and 

the  ensuing  five  lines  the  *to.  of  1697  has  only,  — 
"  Ah  denre  lidiel 
How  well  thy  beauty  dotli  become  this  grave  ?  " 

p.  138.  '■ Shall  I  helieae 

That  unsubstantial  Death"  &o. :  —  The  4to.  of  1699 
and  subsequent  old  copies,  jnclnding  the  folio,  give  this 
passage  thus :  — 

"  Why  art  thou  yet  so  faire  f     J  imU  beleeve 
Shall  I  believe  that  unsubstantiall  death,"  &c.,  — 
where  it  is  manifest  that  the  superfluous  words,  '  Shall  I 
believe,'  were  intended  to  supersede  the  preceding  three, 
which  accidentally  were  allowed  to  remiun  in  the  copy. 
The  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 

"01  bcleeve  that  unsubstaneiall  death 

"         "Depart  again"  :  —  Here  the  text  is  that  of  the  un- 
dated 4tO.     The  4to.  of  1697  is  not  so  full :  that  of  1699 
and  the  folio  have  the  astonishing  jumble,  — 
"  Depart  againe,  come  lie  thou  in  my  arme,  [fbl.  amwi,] 

Heer'a  to  thy  health,  ichere  ere  thou  tumblest  in. 

0  true  Appothecarie  ! 

Thy  drugs  are  fMicSe.      Thua  with  a  kiase  I  die. 

Depart  again,"  &c.,  — 
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where,  as  will  be  seen  by  following  out  the  passage  and 
comparing  the  two  texts,  some  inexplicable  cause  has 
produced  an  almost  unprecedented  contusion  of  manu- 
scripts. The  recurrence  of  the  phrases,  '  Depart  agaiue ' 
and  'O  true  apothecarie.'  and  the  second  proposal  of  the 
health,  certainly  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  oompoa- 
tor  or  transcriber  of  the  speech  had  an  indistinct  though 
reduplicating  perception  of  it.  Therefore  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  Uie  text  of  the  undated  4to. 

p.  138.  "  Will  I  set  tip  my  eserUuiting  rest" :  —  See  the  Note  on 
this  phraae  in  AWa  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,  Act  U.  8c  .1. 

'         " Wlio'a  there  t"  —  After  these  words  Malone  and 

some  other  editors  have  inserted,  "  Who  is  it  that  con- 
sorts BO  late  the  dead?"  —  a  line  which  in  the  4to.  of 
1697  is  the  first  of  the  War's  reply  to  Balihasar. 

p.  139.     " some  ill  unluchj  thing  " :  —  So  the  folio  and  the 

4to.  of  lfi09.  The  4to.  of  1589,  "  some  ill  untkrifiy 
thing." 

p.  140.  "0  churl  1  dnaih  all,  and  left  no  &iendly  drop  "  :  — 
Thus  the  iln.  of  1599  :  that  of  1697  has.  "  drUik  all,  and 
leave  no  friendly  drop."  The  ilo.  of  1609  has,  "  drink 
all,  and  left,"  Sc,  with  a  slight  typographical  deviation 
from  (he  4to.  of  1599,  (from  which  it  was  printed,)  which 
was  perpetuated  in  subsequent  old  editions.  To  modem 
taste  the  reading  of  the  first  4to.  is  perhaps  the  rnore 
elegant ;  but  the  speech  in  that  edition  is  but  of  two  lines, 
and  was  plainly  espanded  and  rewritten  for  the  perfect 
copy. 

"         " there  rmt,  and  let  me  die  "  :  —  The  4lo.  of  1597 

gives  this  passage  thus  ;  — 

"  I,  noise  ?  then  must  I  be  resolute. 

O  happy  dagger  thou  shalt  end  my  teare, 

Rest  in  ray  bosome,  thus  do  I  come  to  thee,"  — 

where  'rest'  has  induced  the  supposition  {to  which,  when 

1  was  green  in  judgment,  I  hastily  agreed)  that  •  rust '  of 

the  41o.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  is  a  mlsprmt. 

Its  best  support  is  Mr.  Dyce's  remark  that  "at  such  a 

moment  the  thoughts  of  Juliet  were  not  likely  to  wander 

away  to  the  Jirfji™  noting  of  flie  dagger."    But  JtdieSs 

thoughts  do  not  wander :  they  go  forward,  though  not  to 

tbe  literal  end.    Her  imagination  is  excited,  and,  lookmg 

beyond  her  suicidal  act,  she  sees  her  dead  Romeo's  dagger, 

which  would  otherwise  rust  in  its  sheath,  rusting  in  her 

heart ;  and,  with  fierce  and  amorous  joj',  she  cries,  — 

"  This  is  Ihy  sheath  ;  there  rust,  and  kt  me  die." 
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.2.  "  Seal  up  Ihf  moutli  of  outrage  "  :  —  StiouW  any  readier 
seek  what  is  called  a  juatifieation  for  this  use  of  '  outrage,' 
Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance  will  direct  him  to  one  in 
Henry  the  Sixth. 
13.  "I  will  be  hiief,"  he.:  — In  the  two  versions  of  the 
tragedy  thia  speech  differs  little  in  thought  and  nothing 
in  purpose,  bnt  greatly  in  language.  Tn  the  earlier  it  is 
much  the  poorer,  and  with  a  poverty  of  expression  which 
is  not  Sh^cspeare's  at  any  period  of  Ms  life.  I  believe 
it  to  hsTO  been  patched  up  &om  memory  or  imperteet 
notes  by  an  infbrior  hand. 

"  Fr.    I  am  the  greatest  able  to  doo  least. 
Most  worthie  Prince,  heare  me  but  speake  the  truth. 
And  lie  informe  you  how  these  things  fell  out. 
Juliet  here  slwne  was  married  to  that  Eomeo, 
Without  her  Fathers  or  her  Mothers  grant ! 
The  nurse  waa  privie  to  the  marriage. 
The  balefull  day  of  this  unhappie  marriage. 
Was  Tybalts  doomesday :  for  which  Kotneo 
Was  banished  from  hence  to  Mantua. 
He  gone,  her  Father  sought  by  foule  constraint 
To  roarrie  her  to  Paris  :  But  her  Soule 
(Loathing  a  second  Contract)  did  refuse 
To  give  consent ;  and  therefore  did  she  ui^  me 
Either  to  finde  a  meancs  she  might  avoyd 
What  so  her  Father  sought  to  force  her  too ! 
Or  els  all  desperately  she  threatened 
Even  in  my  presence  to  dispatch  her  selffe 
Then  did  I  give  her,  (tutord  by  mine  arte 
A  potion  that  should  make  her  seeme  as  dead ; 
Ai^  told  her  that  I  would  with  all  post  speed 
Send  hence  to  Mantua  for  her  Romeo, 
That  he  might  come  and  take  her  from  the  Toombe. 
But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Friar  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  to  associate  him, 
Whereai  the  sicko  infection  remaind, 
Was  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne, 
But  Bomeo  understanding  by  Hs  man 
That  Juliet  was  deceasde,  returnde  in  post 
Unto  Verona  for  to  see  his  love. 
What  after  happened  touching  Paris  death, 
Or  Romcos  is  to  me  unknowne  at  all. 
But  when  I  came  to  take  the  Ijady  hence, 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep  : 
Whom  faine  I  would  have  taken  from  the  tombe. 
Which  she  refused  sedng  Romeo  dead. 
Anone  I  heard  the  watch  and  then  I  fled, 
What  after  happened  I  am  ignorant  of. 
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And  if  in  this  ought  have  misearriGd 
By  mc,  or  by  my  meaiics  kt  my  olde  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  lioure  before  his  time. 
To  the  most  striclitest  rigor  of  the  Law." 
Notice  the  idioms  'whereas'  and  'for  to,'  which  Slmlce- 
spcare  seems  so  sedulously  to  have  avoided,  and  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  are  found  iu  all  the  surreptitious 
and  mutilated  versions  of  his  plays,  and  disappear  in  the 
authentic  editions, 
p.  145.     "  There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  "  :  —  So  the  4to. 
of  1599.    The  4to.  of  IfiOB  misprinted,  "at  that  rate," 
aiid  was  followed  by  the  folio.    The  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 
"  There  shall  no  figure  of  sueh  price  be  set 
As  that  of  Romeos  loved  Juliet." 
"  "A  glooming  peace":— The  4to.  of  1597   only  has, 

'■A  ghomis  peace,"  &c.,  which  perhaps  should  be  fol- 
lowed, '  glooming '  being  possibly  a  misprint  induced  by 
'morning'  in  the  same  line. 
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Tiyiion  of  Atheta  occupies  twentj'-one  pages  in  the  folio  of 
Ifiaa,  Tiz.,  from  p.  80  to  p.  98  inclusive,  in  the  division  of 
Tragedies;  but  the  nun.beringa  81  and  82  are,  by  an  error,  te- 
jitated.  Page  98  is  followed  by  a  leaf,  on  the  recto  of  which 
appears  "Tbe  Actors'  Names,"  and  the  list  of  characters  fills 
the  whole  page  ;  the  back  of  it  is  blank.  There  is  no  division 
of  the  play  into  Acts  and  Scenes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FEW  thinking  men  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  with 
the  germs  of  a  Timonic  misanthropy  undeveloped  in  their 
souls  ;  and  as  it  is  not  improbable,  so  will  few  find  it  difficult 
of  belief,  that  the  hero  of  the  following  play  once  lived,  and 
loved,  and  hated.  We  first  hear  particularly  of  Timon  in  the 
dialogues  of  the  Greek  satirist  whose  flashing  wit  and  fiery  scorn 
consumed  the  stubble  of  a  decayed  philosophy  and  an  effete  re- 
ligion. But  that  his  name  and  nature  were  previously  known 
to  Greek  literature,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  thus 
translated  by  North  in  1579:  — 

"  Antonius,  he  forsooke  the  citic  and  conipanie  of  his  frendes, 
and  built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the  He  of  Pharos,  vpon  cer- 
taine  forced  mouutes  which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  and 
dwelt  there,  as  a  man  that  banished  him  aclfe  from  all  mens 
companie  :  saying  that  he  would  lead  Timonslife,  bicausehehad 
like  wrong  offered  him,  that  was  affore  offered  vnEo  Timon  :  and 
that  for  the  vnthankefulnes  of  those  he  had  done  good  vnto,  and 
whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  frendes,  he  was  angry  with  all  men, 
and  would  trust  no  man.  This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
(hat  lived  about  the  warre  of  Peloponnesus,  aa  appeareth  bjr 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes  commedies :  in  the  which  they  mocked 
him,  calling  him  a  vyper,  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to 
shunue  all  other  mens  eompaniea,  but  the  companie  of  young 
Alcibladee,  a  bolde  and  insolent  youth,  whome  he  woulde  greatly 
feast  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Ape- 
mantus  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause  what  he  ment  to 
make  BO  muche  of  that  young  man  alone,  and  to  hate  all  others : 
Timon  answered  him,  I  do  it,  sayd  he,  bicause  I  know  that  one 
day  he  shall  do  great  mischieie  unto  the  Athenians.  This  Timon 
sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his  cumpanie.  bicause  he 
was  much  like  to  his  nature  and  conditions,  and  also  followed 
him  in  raauer  of  life.  On  a  time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated 
(197) 
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the  feasts  called  Choie  at  Athene  (to  wit,  the  feasts  of  the  dead, 
where  they  make  sprmcklinga  and  saerifiees  for  the  dead),  and 
that  they  two  then  feaated  together  by  them  selves,  Apemantus 
said  vnto  the  other  ;  O,  here  is  a  trimme  banket  Timon.  Timon 
answered  againe,  yea  said  he,  so  thou  wert  not  here.  It  is  re- 
ported of  hini  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being 
assembled  in  the  market  pliu»  about  dispatch  of  some  afiaires) 
got  vp  into  the  pulpit  for  Orations,  ivhere  Orators  commonly 
vse  to  speake  unto  the  people  ;  and  silence  being  made,  euerie 
man  listening  to  heoce  what  he  would  say,  hicause  it  was  a  won- 
der to  see  him  in  that  place :  at  length  he  began  to  speake  in 
this  maner.  My  Lordes  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  in  my 
house  where  there  groweth  a  fi^e  tree,  on  the  which  many  cili- 
sens  have  hanged  themselves  ;  and  hicause  I  mean  to  make  some 
building  vpon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  under- 
stand  it,  that  before  the  fi^e  tree  be  cut  downe,  if  any  of  you 
be  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  and  hang  your  selues. 
He  dyed  in  the  cilie  of  Hales,  and  was  buried  vpon  the  sea  side. 
Nowe  it  chaunced  so  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his 
tombe  rounde  about,  that  no  man  coulde  come  to  it ;  and  vpon 
the  same  was  written  this  epitaphe. 
Heere  lyes  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soule  berefi, 
Seeke  not  my  name  ;  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left. 

"  It  is  repotted,  that  Tunon  himselfe  when  he  lived  made  this 
epitaphe :  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  this, 
but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachua. 
Heere  lye  I  Timon  who  aliue  all  lining  men  did  hate, 
Passe  by,  and  curse  thy  fill :  but  passe,  and  stay  not  here  Ihy  gate." 
A'oi-t/i's  Plutarc/i,  cd.  1579,  p.  1003. 

The  works  of  Plato  and  Ai-istophanes  in  which  Timon  is  men- 
tioned are  last;  but  Lucian  devotes  an  entire  Dialogue  to  the 
story  of  the  misanthrope,  calling  it  by  his  name.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Shakespeare's  Greek  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  read  Lucian  in  the  original,  and  we  know  of  uo  translation 
of  the  Dialogues  into  English  earlier  than  1638.  But  there 
were  French  and  Latin  versions  i  and  either  from  one  of  these, 
or  from  some  friend,  or  some  antecedent  dramatist,  who  could 
read  Greek,  it  seems  clear  that  Shakespeare  derived  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Lucian's  work  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  with 
many  characteristic  traits  the  meagre  sketch  he  found  in  Plu- 
tarch. For  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  tragedy,  there  are 
these  points  of  marked  resemblance.*     When  in  the  Dialogue 
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Jupiter,  hearing  the  cries  of  Timou  for  vengeance  upon  the  in- 
gratitude and  wickedness  of  men,  asks  Mercury  who  it  is  that 
calls  upon  Mm,  Mercury  replies  that  it  is  Titnon,  the  wealthy 
Athenian,  'who  used  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  tu  the  gods,  and 
that  ■'  his  probity,  humanity,  and  chaiity  to  the  poor,  have 
been  the  ruin  of  him  ;  or  rather,  in  &ct,  his  own  folly,  easiness 
of  disposition,  and  want  of  judgment  in  his  choice  of  friends  i 
he  never  discovered  that  he  was  giving  away  his  oil  to  wolves 
and  ravens.  Whilst  these  vultures  were  preying  upon  his  liver, 
he  thought  tbem  his  best  friends,  and  that  they  fed  upon  bim 
out  of  pure  love  and  aifection.  After  they  had  gnawed  him  all 
round,  ate  his  bones  bare,  and  if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them, 
sticked  it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to  the  roots  and 
withered ;  and  so  far  from  relieving  or  assisting  him  in  their 
turns,  would  not  so  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This 
has  made  him  turn  digger ;  and  here,  in  his  skin  garment,  bo 
tills  the  earth  for  hire ;  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  the  city, 
and  venting  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of  those,  who,  en- 
riched as  thcjr  had  been  by  bim,  now  proudly  pass  along,  and 
know  not  whether  his  name  is  Timon."  • 

The  identity  of  this  Timon  and  that  of  the  tragedy  in  motiTe 
is  too  plain  to  need  special  indication  ;  and  their  correspondence 
becomes  more  manifest  when  we  remark  that  Lucinn'a  Timon 
says,  "  The  fairest  name  I  would  wish  to  be  distinguished  by  is 
Oiat  of  misanthrope,"  and  Shakespeare's,  (Act  TV.  Sc.  3,)  "  I  am 
misanthropos  and  bate  mankind ; "  and,  again,  that  the  mis- 
anthrope of  the  Dialogue,  like  him  of  the  play,  finds  gold  as  he 
digs,  and  esclainis,  "It  is,  it  must  be  gold,  fine,  yeliow,  noble 
gold  ;  heavy  sweet  to  behold.  .  .  .  Burning  like  fire  thou 
shinest  day  and  night :  come  to  me  thou  dear  delightful  treasure  : 
now  do  I  believe  that  Jove  himself  was  once  turned  into  gold ! 
what  virgin  would  not  spread  forth  her  bosom  to  receive  so 
beautiful  a  lover  !  "  The  likeness  between  this  apostrophe  and 
that  of  the  play,  both  of  which  contain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  an 
allusion  to  the  myth  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  could  not  have  been 
Eortuitous ;  — 

"What  is  here  > 
Gold !  yellow,  gEttering,  precious  gold  !  "    Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 
"  O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  !  thou  bright  defller 
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Of  Hyraeu's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mais  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  Tieible  god. 
That  Eolderest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'at  them  kiss ! "  Ibid. 

Lueian'sTiraon  says  thathe  gave  one  of  his  felsefiiends  a  piece 
of  ground  and  "  two  talents  for  his  daughter's  portion  ;  "  Shake- 
speare's (Act  1.  Sc.  1)  gives  three  talents  to  balance  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  woman  loved  by  one  of  his  retinue.  To  both  raisan- 
thmpee  the  acquisition  of  new  riches  brings  back  the  parasites  of 
then  prosperity  —  a  poet  and  a  senator  in  each  case  —  and  by 
both  these  creatures  are  driven  off  with  blows  and  obloquy. 

Manifestly,  then,  Shakespeare,  in  writing  certain  passages  of 
IKnwm  of  Atk^a,  took  hints  as  well  from  Lucian's  ns  from 
Plutarch's  portraiture  of  the  Greek  misanthrope.  But  although 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  former  in  a  French 
or  Latin  version,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  such  knowledge  as 
he  had  of  it  reached  him  through  some  narrative  or  dramatic 
work,  alt  trace  of  which  has  perished ;  unless,  indeed,  we  find 
vestiges  of  an  antecedent  play  in  the  very  tragedy  before  ns. 
The  story  of  Timon,  however,  was  generally  known  in  Shaki,- 
speare's  day,  in  the  literature  of  which  it  was  often  referred  to. 
He  might  have  first  read  it  as  a  youth  in  Paynter's  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  a  book  with  which  we  know  that  he  wag  well  ac- 
quainted, and  the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1567,  con- 
tains a  novel  ' '  Of  the  strannge  and  beastlie  nature  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his  death,  buriall,  and  epi- 
tftphe."  There  is  also  another  play  upon  the  subject,  written 
during  Shakespeare's  lift,  "for  the  amusement  of  an  academic 
audience,"  a  contemporary  manuscript  of  which  still  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce,  by  whom  it  was 
edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Few  of  its  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  dissent  from  its  learned  editor's  opinion,  that  Shake- 
speare was  imaequaixitcd  vritb  it ;  but  there  is  a  trifling  coinci- 
dence between  the  dead  academic  and  the  living  popular  tragedy. 
In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  Timon  invites  his  false  iair- 
weather  friends  to  a  mock  banquet ;  in  the  former  he  sets  before 
them  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  with  which  he  pelts  them 
&om  his  presence ;  in  the  latter,  the  dishes  are  filled  with  warm 
water,  with  which  the  host  deluges  his  flying  guests ;  and  yei 
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nne  of  tie  tout  esclainiB,  "  One  (lay  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 
day  stones,"  This  incongruity  seems  manifestly  due  to  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  academic  play;  of  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  heard  an  account,  or  which  might  have  been  known  to  the 
writer  of  a  dramatic  "  Life  of  Tymon"  more  or  less  antecedent 
to  that  one  which  has  caused  all  others  tfl  be  forgotten, 

Foi  as  to  this  play  wo  have  yet  again  a  question  of  uncertain 
authorship.  The  internal  evidence  entirely  suslams  Hemingo 
and  Condell  in  setting  it  forth  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 
The  more  important  part  of  it,  if  not  the  larger,  seems  not  onlj 
to  be  Shakespeare's,  but  to  be  eminently  Shakespearian  in  style. 
Nor  can  we  attribute  to  the  subject  of  this  tragedy  alone  the  fierce 
misanthropy  with  which  it  is  pervaded ;  for  this,  like  strata 
heaved  up  by  hidden  fires,  crops  out  elsewhere  from  the  gentle 
and  smiling  surface  of  our  author's  most  hnman  and  charitable 
nature.  Tliere  is  an  intendty  In  the  hatred,  and  a  relish  in  its 
expression,  which  could  only  spring  from  profoundest  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  other  parts  are  just  as  clearly  not  Shake- 
speare's ;  —  so  clearly  that  any  critic  who  should  say,  like  Cole* 
ridge,  that  he  found  "  the  same  vigorous  hand  at  work  through- 
out" this  play,*  would  expose  the  unsoundness  of  his  own 
judgment  hardly  less  than  Schlegel  did  when  he  pronounced 
Thomas  Lord  CromweU,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  A  Yorki/liit 
jfVajerfy,  "  not  only  unquestionably  Shakespeare's,"  but  worthy 
"  to  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturest  works." 

We  are  entirely  without  external  evidence  as  to  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  this  tragedy ;  and  in  the  time  that  I 
could  give  to  the  subject,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  be  logically  set  forth 
as  premise  leading  to  conclusion.  What  a  closer  study  might 
give  me  confidence  to  do,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at  present  I  shall 
only  venture  to  give  an  opinion  in  very  general  terms,  upon  the 
foUowiiig  enumeration  of  the  Acts  and  Scenes  ;  — 

Act  I. 

Scene  1.  Shaliespeare'a  until  the 
The  Apemantivi  of  this  Scene  seems 
Shakespeare's  T^erailea. 

Scene  2,    Not  Shakespeare's. 
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Act  n. 

Scene  I.     Shakespeare's,  Elthougli  so  brief  iind  apparently 

linimportant.     The  following  passage  unmistakable  ;  — 

"  nor  then  silene'd,  when  — 

>  Commend  me  to  your  master,'  —  and  the  cap 

Playa  in  tlie  right  hand  thus  ;  —  but  tell  him 

Act  ni. 

Scene  1.     Not  Shakespeaie's,  except,  perhaps,  the  last  speech. 

Scene  2.  Somewhat  doubtful ;  but  most  probably  not  Shake- 
epeare's. 

Scene  3.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  4.     Not  Shake-ipeare's. 

Scene  6.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  6.  Not  Shakespeare's ;  except  Timon's  Jast  speech, 
"  May  you  a  better  feast,"  &c.,  and  perhaps  his  grace,  "You 
great  benefactors,"  &c. 

Act  IV. 

Scene  1.     Shnlcespeare's. 

Scene  2.      Shakespeare's,  mostly  ;  but  in  thought  and  in  vei- 
siSoation  the  latter  part  of  F/avius'  last  speech  is  inferior  to,  and 
unlike,  those  parts  of  the  play  which  are  uiunistakably  Shake- 
Scene  3.     Shakespeare's,  and  in  his  latest  style. 
Act  V. 

Scene  1.  But  partly  Shakespeare's,  whose  hand  does  not  ap- 
pear until  the  entrance  of  Timon. 

Scenes  2  and  3.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  4.  [Sc.  6  according  to  division.]  Shakespeare's  be- 
yond a  question.* 

plHj,  sbonl  ten  yeuB  ago,  I  come  upon  On  pasEBge  ia  >hidi  be  declares  bis 
HinvfctiDD  that  II  l!  not  wholly  uT  Shakespeare's  writing,  (hie  reaaone  tOt 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Scchcb  above  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  are,  with  one  or  two  csceplions,  those  in  which 
Jimon  is  the  principal  personage  ;  and  this  supports  the  conjec- 
ture either  that  the  play  was  sketched  by  another  dramatist,  who 
himself  furnished  only  inferior  Scenes,  Shakespeare  writing  all 
those  of  most  importance,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  older  play 
which  Shakespea,re  undertook  to  furbish  and  embellish,  and 
upon  which  he  was  led  to  bestow  more  labor  than  he  at  first 
intended,  without,  however,  making  his  lifacciamento  complete. 
The  latter  alternative  accounts  the  better  for  the  introduction  of 
tlie  Scenes  between  Aleitiadea  and  the  Senators  of  Athens,  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  progress  of  the  play. 
But  upon  this  subject  we  cannot  even  argue  ;  we  can  only  guess ; 
and  so  I  leave  it ;  merely  remarking  that  the  story  of  Timon  is 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  London 
dramatist  in  Shakespeare's  earlier  years,  in  spile  of  its  unfitness 

KlTen  aboienlniost  a  lltFriil  tivuscriiit,)  or  liiid  oi»iuii>ii  to  niD^nlt  Mr.  Knight's 
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for  drumatic  treatment,  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  its 
principal,  or  rather  its  only,  character,  and  the  fact  that  it  waa 
very  generally  known  to  the  public  which  a  London  company  of 
players  would  wish  to  attract  and  please. 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  tragedy,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  uncertain.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  external  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  also  of  other 
internal  evidence  than  its  style.  This  places  it  among  the  plajs 
which  we  owe  to  the  last  period  of  Shakespeare's  produclire 
life.     His  work  upon  it  waa  probably  performed  between  1605 

The  first  folio  is  the  only  source  of  the  test  of  TVmon  of 
Atliettai  and  there  it  is  found  in  a  very  corrupted  state.  Its  ver- 
sification in  certain  Scenes  was  probably  never  smooth,  but  in 
this  regard  it  has  doubtless  suffered  gr.eatly  in  the  printing  office 
or  in  transcription.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  play  the  broken 
lines  are  scattered  sparsely  along  the  page  of  the  folio,  —  the  very 
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wrecks  of  well-proponioned  verses.  Something  has  been  done 
to  reinedj  this  misfortune  ;  but  little  can  be  safely  attempted  i 
and  the  present  editor,  like  his  immediate  predecessors,  has  in 
many  cases  preserTed  the  derangement  of  the  folio,  hopeless  of 
all  effort  for  its  reetiftoation.  The  sense  of  the  text  is  in  better 
condition  than  its  form,  especially  in  certain  entire  Scenes ;  which 
again  fevors  the  conjecture  that  these  Scenes  are  the  work  of  an 
inferior  artist.  But  throughout  the  play  there  is  sufficient  ob- 
Bcurity  and  coiruption  to  make  probable  restoration  welcome, 
even  at  the  cost  of  unusual  violence  to  tlie  readings  of  the  only 
anthoritadTe  edition. 

The  period  of  the  action,  according  lo  tlie  passage  in  Plutarch, 
is  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  —  B.  C.  432.  The 
costume,  of  coutso,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Greek  art 
nf  the  Perielean  period,  and  that  which  followed  it. 
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TlMON,  a  liable  Athenian. 

Lucius,  1 

LnCBLLus,       \  Lords  :  fiattenra  of  Timon. 


Ventii>ius,  one  of  Timon's/nfce  Friends, 
APEMiNTus,  a  chvrlish  Philosopher. 
Alcibiaees,  cm  Athenian  Captain, 
Flavius,  StenKird  to  Tiraon. 
Flaminids,    1 

Caphis,  1 

PniLOTL-S, 

Titus,  I  Sermnts  to  Timoii'a  Cmllto 

Lbcius, 

Servants  of  Varro,   Ventidius,  and  Isidi 

Crerfifors. 
Cnpid  an^  M&skers,      Three  StrEingers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
,ln  oif  Athenian.    X  Page.    J  Fool. 


riMANDKA,         5"^«'»^i!"Akibillde9. 

Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves,  and  Attendant 
SCENE  ;  Athens,  and  the  Woods  adjoininii. 

1,208) 
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THE  LIFE  OF 

TIMON    OF    ATHENS. 


ScESE  I.  —  Atliens.     A  Hall  in  Timok's  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Paintpr,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and  Others, 
at  several  doors. 


GOOD  day,  sir. 
Painter.     I  am  glad  y'  are  well, 
Poel.     I  have  not  seen  you  long.     How  goes   the 

Fain.     It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known; 

But  what  particular  raritj-  ?  what  strange. 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches?  —  See, 
Magic  of  beauty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.     I  know  them  both  :  th'  other's  a  jeweller. 

Merchant.     0,  'tis  a  worthy  lord. 

Jeweller.  Nay,  that's  most  fis'd. 

Mer.     A  most    incomparable    man ;    hreath'd    as  it 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness  : 
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Jew.  I  liavc  a  jewel  liere  — 

Mer.     O.pray,  let's  see't.     For  the  Lord  Timon,  sir? 

Je.w.     If  he  will  touch  the  estimate  ;   but,  for  that  — 

Foet.     [To  himself .']     "When  we  for    recompense 
have  prais'd  the  vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings   the  good." 

Mer.     [Looking  at  the  jeyiel.']     'Tis  a  good  form, 

Jew.     And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain.     You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation 
To  the  great  lord. 

Foet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idlcly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  uourish'd :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not   till  it  be  struck  ;   our  gentle  flame 
Provoke!  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.      What  have  you  there  ? 

Fain.     A  picture,  sir.  —  Wlicn    comes    your   book 
forth  ? 

Poet.     Upon  the  heck  of  ray  presentment,   sit. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.     'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.     So  'tis  :  this  comes  off  well,  and  excellent. 

Pain.     Indifferent. 

Foet.  Admirable  !     How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  ;  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  ;  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ;   to  th'  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.     It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch  ;  is't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches  livelier  than  life. 
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Enter  certain  Senators,  wlio  pass  over  the  stage. 

Pain.     How  this  lord  is  follow'd  ! 

Poet.     The  Senators  of  Athens  ; — happy  man. 

Pain.     Look,  more  ! 

Poet      You  see  tlit«  confluence    thi''  great  flood,  of 
visitori 
1  have  111  this  rough  nork  ship  d  out  a  man. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertimment     my  free  drift 
Halts  nDt  pirticularU ,  hut  mo^cs  itself 
In  a  H  idc  aca  of  v,  'n..     no  Ic^  ell  d  mabce 
Infects  one  comma  m  the  course  I  hold. 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  hold,   and  lorlh  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind 

Pain      How  shall  I  undeistanJ  ^ou' 

Poet      I  will  unbolt  to  jou 
You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  ■well  of  glih  and  'lipp  rj  creatures,  as 
Of  fp^aie  and  austere   qualitv)   tender  down 
Their  services  to  Ijord  Timon     hia  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hinging. 
Subdues  and  pioperties  to  hia  love  and  tendance 
All  sort^  of  hearts.  \ea,  from  the  glass  tac  d  flatterer 
To  Apemintus,   thit  few   things  loies  bettei 
Than  to  abhor  himself     even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  m  Timon  s  nod 

Fain      I  aan   them  sptak  together 

Poet       Sir,  I  have  upon,  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign  d  Fortune  to  he  thron'd     the  bise  o   th   mount 
Is  rank  d  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  '.jihere 
To  propagate  their  states      amongst  them  all. 
Whose  eies  are  on  this  aovereign  lady  fix'd. 
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One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Tiinon's  frame ; 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks. 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the   steepy  mount 
To  climh  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express'd 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,   but  hear  me  on. 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides  ;   his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 
Make   sacred  even  his  stirrup,   and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  helov'd,   all  his  dependants. 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.     'Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well 
To  shew  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Timon,    attended;    the  Ser- 
vant of  Veniidiits  talking  leith  kirn. 
Timon.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Ventiditts'   Servant.     Ay,  my  good   lord;    five    tal- 
ents is  his  debt ; 
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His  means  moit  short    hii  creditors  most  strait : 
lour  tonourable  letter  he  desirea 
To  those  have  shut  him  up     which  failing. 
Periods  his  comfort 

Tim  Noble  Vcntidius  !     Well ; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather    to  shake  off 
Mj  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.     I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Whieh  he  shall  haie      111  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Vtn    Sere      \our  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Ttm      Commend  me  to  him:    I  will  send  his  raa- 

And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me. — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after.  —  Faro  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.     All  happiness  to  your  honour !    [^Exil. 

Enter  an  Old  Athenian, 
Old  Athenian.     Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.     Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 
Tim.     I  have  so  :  what  of  him  ? 
Old  Alk.     Most  noble  Timon,  call  the    man  before 

thee. 
Tim.     Attends  he  here,  or  no  ?  —  Lucilius  ! 

[LuciLiTJS  comes  forward. 
Lucilius.     Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 
Old  Ath.     This  fellow  here.  Lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift, 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;   what  farther  ? 

Old  Ath.     One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  else. 
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On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 

The  maid  is  fair,  — ■  o'  th'  youngest  for  a  bride,  — 

And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 

In  qualities  of  the  best.      This  man  of  thine 

Attempts  her  love:  I  pr'ythce,  noble  lord, 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 

Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.     Therefore  he  will  he,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him ! 

Old  Ath.     She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions   do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth 

Tim      [To  LuciLius  "I  Lo\e  you  the  m'ud ' 

Luc      Aj    my  good  lord,  and  she  ■jccepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath      If  m  her  marriage  m>  consent  be  miss- 
ing 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  Irom  fortk  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossesi  her  all 

Tim  Hon   shall  she  he  endow'd. 

If  the  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband' 

Old  Ath       Three  talents  on  the  present ,  in  future 
aU 

Tim      This  gentleman  of  mme  hath  serv  d  me  long ; 
To  build  hia  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For    tis  a  bond  m  men      Gne  him  thy  daughter; 
What  ^ou  bestow     m  hira  111  counterpoise. 
And  make  hrni  weigh  with  her 

Old  Ath  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  \our  honour,   she  is  his 

Tim       M>    hand    to    thct  ,    mme    honour     on    iny 
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Luc.     Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.     Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you ! 

[^Exeunt  LuoiLiirs  and  Old  Athenian. 

Poet.     Vouchsafe    my    labour,   and    long    live    your 
lordship  ! 

Tim.     1  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon  : 
Go  not  away.  —  What  have  you  there,  my  friend? 

Pain.     A  piece  of  painting,  which.  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  tlie  natural  man ; 
For  siace  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside  :   these  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work, 
And  yoK  shall  find,  1  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  ye! 

Tim.    Well  fare  you,  gentleman  ;  give  me  your  hand  ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together.  —  Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  !  dispraise  ? 

Tim.     A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  uuclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give:   but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like,  value,   differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.     Believe  't,   dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.     No,  my  good  lord ;    he  speaks   the  common 

Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.     Look,  who  comes  here.     Will  you  be  chid  ? 
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Enter  Apemantus. 
Jew.     We'll  bear  with  your  lordship. 
Mer.  He'll  spare  nono. 

Tim,     Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 
Apemantus.     Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good 

When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 
Tim.     Why    dost    thou    eall    them    knaves?    thou 

know'st  them  not. 
Apem.     Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 
Tim.     Yes. 

Apem.     Then  I  repent  not. 
Jew.     You  know  me,  Apemantus. 
Apem.     Thou  know'st  I   do ;     I  call'd  thee  by  thy 

Tim.     Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 

Tim.     Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.     To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains, 

Tim.     That's  a  deed  thouTt  die  for. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  th' 
law. 

Tim.     How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.     Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ; 
md  yet  he's  hut  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.     Y'  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.     Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     No  ;  I  cat  not  lords. 

Tim.     An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 
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Apem.  0,  they  eat  lords ;  so  ftej  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.     That's  a  lascivious  apprchcnBion. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'at  it.  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.     How  doBt  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemaatus  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.     What  dost  thou  thick  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.     Not  worth  my  thinking.  —  How  now,  poet ! 

Poet.     How  now,  philosopher  ! 

Apem.     Thou  liest. 

Poet.     Art  not  one? 

Apem.     Yes. 

Poet.     Then,  I  lie  not. 

Apem.     Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.     Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  fcign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.     That's  not  feign'd;  he  is  so. 

Apem,  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.     Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Tim.     What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  E'en  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.     What,  thyself? 

Apem.     Ay. 

Tim.     Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.  — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.     Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.     If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.    Traffic's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  confound  thee  ! 
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Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 
Tim.     What  trumpet's  that? 

Servant.     'Tis  Alcibiadcs,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  comp  anion  ahip. 

Tim.     Pray,  entertain    them ;    give  them  guide    to 

us. —  [Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  them.  —  Go  not  you  hence, 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;   [and]   when  dinner's   done 

Shew  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiakes,  tvith  his  company. 
Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there.  — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !  — 
That  there  should  he  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves, 
And  all  this  courtesy !     The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alciiiades.     Sir,  you  have  aav'd  my  longing,  and  I 

Most  hungcrly  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Eight  welcome,   sir  : 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[_Exeunt  all  but  Apbmanitts. 

Enter  two  Lords. 
1  Lord.     What  time  o'  day  is't,   Apemantus  ? 
Apem.     Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.     That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.     The  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st  it, 

2  Lord.     Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast. 
Apem.     Ay  ;   to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 
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2  Lord.     Fare  thee  well ;  fare  tliee  well. 
Apem.     Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord.     Why,  Apemaiitus  ? 

Apem.     ShouM'st    have  kept    one  to    thyself,  for  1 
mean  to  give  tliee  none. 

1  Lord.     Hang  thyself. 

Apem.     No,  1  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding :  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.     Away,  unpeaceahle  dog  !  or  I'll  spurn  thee 

hence. 
Apem.     I  will  fly,   like  a  dog,   the  heels  o'  th'  ass. 
[Eril. 

1  Lord.     He's  opposite  to  humanity.     Come,  shall 

And  taste  Lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.     He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  hia  steward  :   no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself ;  no  gift  to  him, 

ISut  breeds  the  giver  a  return  esceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govern' d  man. 

2  Lord.     Long    may   he    live    in   fortunes !      Shall 

1  Lord.     I'll  keep  you  company.  {^Exeunt. 
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The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  Timor's  House. 

Hautboys  flaying  loud  music.  A  great  banquet  served 
in;  FiAvius  and  others  attending:  then,  enter  Ti- 
MON,  AiciBiADEs,  Lords,  and  other  Senators,  with 
Vektidixts,  which  Timon  redeemed  from  prison, 
and  Attendants :  then  comes,  dropping  after  all, 
Apemantps,  discontentedly,  like  himself. 
Ventidius.     Most  tonour'd  Timon, 

It  hatli  pleaa'd  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's  age. 

And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 

Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 

To  your  free  heart,   I  do  return  those  talents, 

Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 

I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  0,  by  no  means, 

Honest  Ventidius  :   you  mistake  my  love. 

I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 

Can  truly  say,   he  gives,  if  he  receives  : 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 

To  imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair 
Ven,     A  noble  spirit ! 

l_Tkey  stand  ceremoniously  waiting  for  Ti'mos 
to  sit. 
Tim.  Nay,  my  lords, 

Ceremony  was  but  devls'd  at  first, 

To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 

Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 

But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 

Pray,  sit :  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 

Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  iTkey  sit. 
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1  Lord      M\   lord,   no  aln  i\s  havi,   confess  d  it 
Apem      Ho,  ho,  confess  d  it'   hangd  it,  ha\e  you 

Tua      O    Apemantus  ' — jou  are  welcome 
Apem      No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome 
I  come  to  h^ie  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors 

Tim      I'le'    tliourt  a  churl      you  \e  got  a  humour 

Docs  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blarae  — 

Thi.)  ".ay,  mj  lord*!,  tra  furor  bnvis  est, 

But  ^ond  man  is  cvn   injitj 

<J0    lit  him  have  a  tabic  h>  himself. 

Tor  le  does  neither  affect  compaui 

Nor  IS  he  fit  for  t,  indeed 

ipem       Let  me  sti]    at  thine  apptril    Tiinon 
I  come  to  obscrvL ,  1  give  thee  warmng  on  t 

Tim  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ,  thou  rt  an  ^.thenian 
therefore,  welcome  I  mjself  would  ha^c  no  power, 
prjthee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent 

Apem  I  scorn  th^  meat,  twould  choke  me,  for  I 
should  aeer  flitter  thee  — 0  ion  gods'  whit  i  num 
ber  of  men  eits  Timon,  and  he  sees  cm  not '  It 
grieits  me,  to  see  so  manv  dip  their  meat  in  one 
man  s  blood ,  and  all  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them 
up  too 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men 
Mcthmks,   they  should  imite   thera  without  knnes 
Good  fDr  their  meat    ind  sater  lor  their  lives 
There  s  much  eximpk  for  t     the  fellow,  fhit  ".its  ne\t 
him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  ind  pledges  the  breith 
of  hira  m  a  divided  draught,  is  the  readiest  man   to 
kill  him     't  as  been  proved      If  I  were  a  huge  man 
I  should  fear  to  drmk  at  meal's , 
Ijcst  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes : 
Groat  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 
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Tim.     My  lord,  —  ia  heart;    and  let  the  healtli  go 

2  Lord.     Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Ajtem.     Flow  this  way  ?     A  brave  fellow !  —  te  keeps 
his  tides  well.     Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy 
t  t    1    k  ill    T  m 
H  th  t     1     h        t         eak  to  be  a  sinner, 


t      h  h 

1  ft  man  i'  th'  mire  : 

I  mj  f    d 

11     1      tl    re's  no  odds. 

ar    t      p      d  t 

tl    nks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus'  Gsace. 

Immortal  gods. 

I  crave  no  pelf; 

I  pray  for  no 

man,  but  myself. 

Grant  I  may  n 

.ever  prove  bo  fond. 

To  trust  man  - 

an  his  oath  or  bond; 

Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping; 

Or  a  dog  that 

Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 

Or  my  friends. 

if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen.     So  fall  to't : 

Rich  men  sin. 

and  I  cat  root. 

[Eals  and  drinks. 

Much  good  diet  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus . 

Tim.     Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my 
lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  he  at  a  breakfast  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alnb.  So  tkey  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  'em :  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at 
such  a  feast. 

Apent,     'Would  all  tliose  flatterers  were  thine  one- 
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m  es  then    thxt  then  thou  might  bt  kill    em,  and  bid 

1  Lot  d  Might  we  but  liave  that  happines=  m^ 
[ord,  that  you  mould  once  use  our  hearts  whereby 
we  might  eiipresi  some  part  of  oitr  zeals  we  should 
thmk  oursehta  for  eier  perfect 

Tun  O  no  doubt  m\  good  tncn  h  but  the  gods 
thomsehcs  hi'vc  provided  th^t  I  ■shall  haie  much  help 
from  jou  hon  had  jou  been  mj  friends  else'  why 
have  jou  that  cbintable  title  from  thousinda  did  not 
you  chietly  belong  to  in>  heirt'  I  ha\e  told  more 
of  you  to  myaelf  than  lou  can  with  modestj  speak 
m  >our  own  behalf  and  thu'f  fw  I  confirm  you  0, 
JOU  gods'  think  I  what  need  we  b'i\e  any  tnenda, 
if  we  should  neer  haie  need  of  em'  ttej  were  the 
most  needless  creatures  Ining  should  we  nc  er  ha\e 
use  for  em  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  mstru 
mcnts  hung  up  in  cases  thit  kei,p  their  sounds  to 
thcmsehes  Why  I  h'»ve  often  wished  in\ sell  poorer, 
that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you  We  are  born  to 
do  benefits  and  what  better  or  properer  can  wc  call 
our  own,  than  the  riches  of  oui  friends  *  0  what  a 
precious  comfort  ti?  to  hd\e  so  manj  like  brothers, 
commindmg  one  another  s  fortunes  O  joy  e  en  made 
awij  cro  t  can  be  born'  Mine  ejes  cannot  hold 
out   water,  methmks      to  forget  their   faults    I  drink 

Apem      Thou  wci,pst  to  make  them  drnk,  Timjn 

2  Lotd       Joy    had    the    like    cincepticn    in    our 

And  at  that  instant  like  i  babe  sprung  up 

Apem      Ho  ho '     I  laugh  to  think  that  b  ibc  a  has 

3  Lord,     I  promise  you,  my  lord,    you   moved   me 
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Apem.     Much!  \_Tuckcf,  sounded. 

Tim.     What  means  that  trump  ?  —  How  now  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

SeTv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  ate  certain  Udies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.     Ladies  !     What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  hears  that  office  to  signify  their  pleasures. 

Tim.     I  pray,  let  them  he  admitted. 

Enler  Cufid. 

Cupid.     Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste! — The  five  best  scnsjs 
Acknowledge  thcc  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom.     The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  ploaa'd  from  thy  table  rise  ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.     They're  welcome  all.     Let  them   have    kind 
admittance ; 
Music,  make  thoir  welcome.  [£,rii  CuriD, 

1  Lord.     You  see,  my  lord,   how  ample  y'  are  be- 

Music      Enter  Cupid,  wtfk  a  Masque    of  Ladies  as 
Amazon's,  with  lutes  tn  thev   hands,   dancing,  and 
pUytng 
Apem      Hc)  da^  '    whit  a   sweep  of   lanitj   comes 

They  dance'  they  are  mad  women 

Like  madness  is  tbe  glorj  of  this  hfe. 

As  this  pomp  shews  to  a  little  oJ    and  root 

We  make  oursehes  fooli,  to  disport  our-iehes. 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  diink  thoae  men. 

Upon  «hob(,  age  we  ^oid  it  up  cyiin. 
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With  poisonous  spite,  and  ensy. 

Who  lives  that's  not  depraved,  or  dcpraies? 

Who  dies  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  ttoir  graves 

Of  thck  friend's  gift  ? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  btfore  me  now, 

Would    ono    day     stamp     upon     me  :     't    has     been 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

[TAe  Lords  rise  from  table,  with   muck  ador- 
ing  of  TiMON ;    and.    to    show    their    loves, 
each  singles  out  an  Amazon,  and  all  dance. 
Men   with  Women,  a  lofty  strain  or  two  to 
the  hautboys,  and  cease. 
7^m.     You  have  done    our   pleasures    much   grace, 
fair  ladies, 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  oui  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  balf  so  beautiful  and  kind : 
You  have  added  worth  unto  t,  and  lustre, 
And  entertain  d  me  with  mine  own  device; 
I  am  to  thank  jou  foi  it 

1  Lady.     Mj  loid,  jou  take  us  e^en  at  the  best. 
Apem.     'Faith    for  the  worst  is  filthy;    ajid  would 
not  told  taking    I  doubt  me 

Tim.     Ladits    there  i?  an  idle  biaquet 
Attends  you:   phase  jou  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  Ladies.     Most  thanktuHj ,  mj  lord. 

l^Eceiint  Cupid,  and  Ladies. 
Tim.     Flavius ' 
Flavins.     JIj  lord 

T(OT.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.     Yes,  my  lord.     [Aside.'}     More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no   crossing  bim  in's  humour  ; 
Else  I  should  tell  bim,  —  well,  —  i'  faith,  I  should, 
When     all's     spent,     he'd    be     cross'd     tben,     an    be 
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'Tia  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind. 

That  man  might  ne'er  he  wretched  for  hia  mind. 

[£ri(,  and  returns  with  the  casket. 

1  Lord.     Where  he  oar  men  ? 
Serv.     Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.     Our  horses  ! 

Tim.  0,  my  friends  ! 

1  have  one  word  to  aay  to  you.     Look  you,  my  good 

lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it. 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.     I  am  so  far  already  in.  your  gifts,  — 
All.     So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
Senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  yisit  you. 

Tim.     They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word :  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee  : 
I  pr'ythee,  let's  be  provided  to  shew  them  cnteitaia- 

Flar.     [jlsirfe.]     I  scarce  know  how. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  May  it  please  your  honour.  Lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  hia  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  hor&es,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.     I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 
He  worthily  entertain' d.  —  How  now  !  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.     Please  jou,  my  lord,  that  honourable  geii 
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tleman.  Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to- 
morrow to  tunt  with,  him ;  and  has  sent  your  honour 
two  brace   of  greyhounds. 

Tim.     I'll  hunt   with  him;    and  let   them  he   re- 
ceiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav,     lAside.'J  What  wiU  this  come  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer  ; 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  ;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  shew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word     he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Paja  interest  for   t,  hia  hnds  put  to  their  books 
Well,  would  I  were  gentij    put  out  of  office. 
Before  I  w  ere  fore  d  out ' 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  fee 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed 
I  bleed  inwardlj  for  my  lord  \^Exit 

lim  \ou  do  Yoursehes 

Much  wrong  jou  bate  too  much  of  jour  own  merits 
Here,  ni^  loid,  a  trifle  of  our  love 

2  Lord      With  more    than    common  thanks   I   will 


3  Lord      O,  he  s  the  \crj   soul  of  bounty 

Tim      Anl  now  1  remember,  my  lord,  )ou  gave 
Good  word-  the  other  day   of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on     it  i*:  jours,  because  you  lik  d  it 

2  Lord       0,  I    beseech    jou    pardjn    me    ia\   loid 
in  that 

Tim      Tcou  may   take    mv   word,  my   ioid      I    know 

Can  lusth   prase     but  what  he  Joes   affect 
TOi,    X  o 
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I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own ; 
I'll  tell  yon  true,     I'll  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  0,  none  so  welcome. 

IHm.     I  take  all,   and  your  several  visitations. 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary.  —  Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich  ; 
It  conies  in  charity  to  thee  ;  for  all  thy  living 
la  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.     We  are  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord,  So  infinitely  cndear'd,  — 
Tim.     All  to  you. — Lights!   more  lights! 

I  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  Lord  Timon. 

Tim.     Iteady  for  his  friends. 

lEreunt  ALcrBi^Dts    Lords.,  ^c 

Apem  What  a  cod  s  here  ! 

Sertm,;  of  hecks,  and  juttmg  out  of  bums  ' 
I  doubt  whtther  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
Tliat  are  given  for  em      Friend»:hip  s  full  of  dreg* 
Methinks,  falf.c  heirts  should  never  ha\e  sound  legs 
Thus  honest  fools  ky  out  their  weilth  on  court  aies 

T^Mi       No^v,    \pcmantus,   if  thou   wtrt  not  sullen, 
I  d  be  good  to  thee 

Apem  No,  1 11  nothing ,  for  if  I  ihould  be  brib  d 
too,  there  would  he  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee  and 
then  thou  w  o  ild  st  bin  the  taster  Thou  giv  st  so  long, 
limon,  I  lear  me  thou  wilt  give  away  th^silf  in 
papci  shortly     what   needs   these    leasts    pomps    and 
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Tim.  Nay,  on  you  begin  to  rail  on.  society  once, 
I  am  sworn  not  to  gire  regard  to  you.  Farewell ;  and 
come  with  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apem.     So  ;  —  thou  wi}t  not  hear  me  now  ;  —  tliou 
slialt  not  then  ;    I'll   lock  thy  heaven    from  thee, 
0,   that  men's  ears  should  he 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  \^Exit. 


Scene  I. — The    Same.     A    Room    in    a    Senator'i 

Enter  a  Senator,  wi/.h  papers  in  his  hand, 

SE^ iTiP 

AND  late    fiie  thousind  to  \ 'irro      \ad  to  Is  do 
He  ones  nme  tho  laand   besides  m\   foimer  sui 
Which  make^  it  fi\e  and  twenty  —  Still  m  motion 
Of  r<t.^na  waite'     It  cannot  hold     it  will  not 
If  I  want  gold    steal  but  d  beggars  dog 
And  gne  it  Timon    wh\     the  dog  corns  ^old 
If  I  would  sell  mj   horse     ind  b  ii   twenty   more 
Better  than  he    why    g»c  mi    hor  c  to  Timon 
Ask  nothing    ^ne   it  him    it  foals  me  atia  ght 
And  able  horse?      No  porter  at  his  gate 
13ut  rather  one  that  smiles    and  still  mvitea 
All  that  pa  s  by      It  cannot  hold      lo  leaion 
Can  found  his  state  in  safetj       Ciphis    hu 
Caphis    I  saj  ' 

Brier  Caphis 
Cajhii,  Here    sir     whit  is  ^our  pleasuw 
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Sen.     Get  on  your    cloak,  and  haste  you   to   Lord 

Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  wten  — 
"  Conim.end  me  to  your  master  "  —  and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hard,  thus; — but  tell  him. 
My  uses  cry  to  me.     I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own ;  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  ray  credit.      I  love,  and  honour  him, 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediate.      Get  you  gone  ; 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  flashes  now  a  pbcenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.     I  go,  sir. 

Sen.     Take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in.  corapt. 

Caph.  I  wiU,  sir. 

Sen.  Go. 

[_E:i:eunt. 


The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Timok's  House. 

Enter  Flavitjs,  with  many  hills  in  his  hands. 
Flav.     No  caie,  no  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  ueittei  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ;  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him. 
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Of  what  is  to  continue.     S'cvcr  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  liind. 
What  shall  be  done  ?     He  will  not  bear,  till  feel. 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunt- 
ing. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Enter    Caphis,    and   the   Servants    of  Isidore   and 
Vaeho. 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro.     What! 

You  eome  for  money  ? 

Varro's  Seroant.  la't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.     It  is.  —  And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Isidore's  ServaJit.  It  is  so. 

Caph.     Would  we  were   all  discharg'd ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.     Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  ^c. 

Tim.     So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades.  —  With  me  !   what  is  your  will  ? 

Caph.     My  lord,  here  is  a  note   of  certain  dnes. 

Tim.     Dues  !     Whence  are  yon  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.     Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.     Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  prays  you 
That  with  yout  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,   but  repair  to.  me  next  morning. 

Caph.     Nay,  good  my  lord,  — 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend 
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For.  Serv.     One  Vatro'a  servant,  my  good  lord,  — 
Isid.  Serv.  From  Isidore  : 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.     If   you    did    know,    my   lord,    my    master's 

Far.  Serv.     'Twas  due   on    forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks. 
And  past,  — 

Isid.  Serv.     Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord ; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordstip. 

Tim.     Give  me  breath.— 
I  do  beseech  you    good  ray  lords    keep  on 

[i^j-eun?   'itciBiADEs  and  I  ords. 
Ill    wait    upon    you    m  tantl)   — Come    hithtr      pray 
you  ITo  Fla-iius. 

How  goes  the  world    that  I  am  thus  encounter  d 
\\  ith  clamorous  demands  of  date  broke  bonds 
And  the  detention  of  long  iince  due  debts 
Against  my  honour  * 

FlaD  Please  you,  gentlemen 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  busincsi 
liour  importunacy  ctase  till  after  dinner 
That  I  may  make  his  brdship  understand 
Wherefore  ^on  are  not  paid 

Tim  Do  so    my  friei  ds 

See  them  wdII  entertain  d  [^ExH  Timok. 

Flai  Praj,  dra^    neir 

lExit  FiAviTTs. 

Enter  Apeman'tus  and  a  Fool. 
Caph.     Stay,  stay ;  here  comes  the  Fool  witli  Ape- 
mantus ;  let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 
Var.  Serv.     Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us, 
Isid.  Serv.     A  plague  upon  him,   dog  ! 
Var.  Serv.     How  dost.  Fool? 
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Apem.     Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow? 

Var.  Sere,     I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.     No,    tis  to  thyself  — Come  away. 

[To  ihe  Fool, 

Md.  Serv  \_To  Vut.  berv.]  There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand' st  single ;  thou'rt  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.     Wlieie's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  last  ask'd  the  question.  —  Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men  ;  bawds  between  gold  and  want. 

All  S«rc.     What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     Asses. 

All  Serv.     Why  ? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourselves.  —  Speak  to  'em,  Fool. 

Fool.     How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Sen.  Oramercies,  good  Fool.  How  does  your 
mistress  ? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  arc.  Would  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth  ! 

Apem.      Good  :   gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.     Look  you,   here   comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page.  [  To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  Captain  ! 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company?  —  How  dost  thou, 
Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters  ;   I  know  not  which  is  which, 

Apem.     Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.     No. 
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Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die,  then,  that 
day  thoa  art  hang'd.  This  ia  to  Lord  Timon ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go  :  thou  wast  horn  a  hastatd,  and 
thoii'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  ivaat  «'help'd  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt 
famish, —  a  dog's  death.      Answer  not ;  I  am  gone. 

[Exit   Page. 

Apem.  E'en  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  L    d  1 

Fool.     Will  J       1  tl 

Apem.     If  Tiui  y    t  h         —  "i       tl  erve 

An  Ssrv.     I  ^      Id  tl   y  i 

Apem.     So  wo  Id  I  —  1      f     k  hang- 

man served  thief 

Fool.     Are  yo     th 

All  Serv.     Aj    F    1 

Fool.     I  think  b  t  h  f    1      h     ser- 

vant ;  my  mistre  II  h      f    1      When 

men  come  to  bo  f   y         m     t  tl  ji[   oach 

sadly,  and   go  a  h      th  y      t  nis- 

tress'  house  merr  1  d  g  j       dl        Th       ason 

of  this  ? 

Var.  Serv.     I        Id        d 

Apem.     Do  ith       thtwmy  thea 

whoremaster   and         k  h    h       tw  th  ta  ding, 

thou  shalt  be  n    I  t    m  d 

Var.  Serv.     Wh  t  h      m    t       F    1 

Fool.     A  fool        g    d     1  th  d      m  tl     g  like 

thee.  'Tia  a  spir  t  mtmtpparlk  lord ; 
sometime  like  a  1      j  m  t  m     hk         p}  1      pher, 

with  two  stones  m        th      hi       t  fi     1  He   is 

very  often  like  k  If  d  g  ally  11  h  pes, 
that    man    goes      pdd  fmf  eto 

thirteen,   this   sp  Ik 
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Var.  Serv.     Thou  axt  not  altogether  a  fool. 
Fool.     Nor  thou    altogether  a  wise  man  :   aa  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lack'st. 

Apem.      That    answer    might    have    heconie    Ape- 

All  Serv.     Aside,  aside  :  liore  comta  Lord  Timon. 

Enter  Timon  and  FLiTros. 
Apem.     Come,  with  me.  Fool,   come. 
Fool.     I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  hrother, 
and  woman  ;   sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[^Exeuat  Afemaktus  and  Fool. 

Flav.     Pray  you,  walk  near :    I'll    speak  with   you 

anon.  [^Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.     You  make  me  marvel.     Wherefore,  ere  this 

Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  rny  indisposition  put  you  hack  ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister. 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  0,  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  hrought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before   you  :   you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  ttiflmg  present  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  th'  authority  of  manners,   pray'd  you 
To  hold  }our  hand  more  close:   I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  blight  checks,   wlien   I  have 
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Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  loved  lord. 
Though    you    heai    now,  —  too    late  1  —  jot    now's    9 

Thi!  greatest  of  your  havii^  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold 

Flav.     'Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  haidly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.     The  future  comes  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reck'ning  r 

Tt'wi.      To  Laoediemon  did  my  land  extend, 
Flav.     0,  my  good  lord  !  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath 
How  quickly  were  it  gone' 

Tim  \oa  tell  me  true 

Flai       If  \ou  suspeet  mj  husbandry     or  filschood, 
Cill  me  before  th   evactest  auditors 
And  set  me  on  the  proof      So  the  gods  bless  mc. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress  d 
With  riotous  feeders     when  our  vaults  bait   «ept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  nine,   when  eiery  room 
Hath  bla?  d  with  lights    and  btij  d  with  miistrelsy, 
I  have  retir  d  me  to  a  w  isteful  cock 
And  set  mine  eics  at  flow 

Tim  Prvthee    no  mori 

Flai       Heavens     have    I    said    the    bounti   of   this 
lord' 
How    man>   prodigal  bits  htvc    sU^ts    ani  pLisints 
This  night  englutted  '      Who  is  not  Tiraon  s 
What   heirt    hcid    sword    force    mcins    Lut  is  Lord 

Great  lim^r     nohk     vorth(     roial  Tim  n' 

Ah'   «hcn  the  means  are  gont  that  buj    this  praiae. 
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The  breath  is  ^ne  whereof  tins  praise  i    made 
Feast-won,  fast  lost     one  cloud  of  winter  showers 
These  flies  are  couch,  d 

Tim.  Cone    sermon  me  no  farther 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass  d  mj  heart 
Tlnivisely,  not    i^nobh    haie  I  given 
Why   dost   thou    weep       Canst    thou  the    conscience 

To  think  I  shall  lark  friends  ^     Secure  thj   heart 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessela  ol  mj  lo\e 
And  try  the  argument  of  heart    bj   borrowing 
Men,  and  mens  foitines    coull  I  iranklj    ise 
Aa  I  can  bid  thee  '•pcik 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ' 

Tim.     Aad    in  some  sort   these  wants  of  mine  are 

That  I  account  them  blessings     for  b>   the'ie 
Shall  I  try  friends      "iou  sh^ll  perce  ve  hoi      on 
Mistake  my  fortunes      I  am  nedthy  m  mi   fr  ends 
Within  there   — Flaminius  '  htndius  ' 

Enter  Flami-jiis     Servilius     and  olhet    Sersants 

Servants.     Mi   lord    mj   loi  i  — 

Tim.  I  will  dispitch  jou  SLverally  — \o\i  to  Lord 
Lucius; — to  Lord  Lucullus  jou  1  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day  — jou  to  Semproius  Commend  ne 
to  their  loves  and  I  am  proud  saj  thit  m>  occa 
sions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toiatd  a  supply 
of  money :  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents 

Flaminius      As  jou  haie  said    mj  lord 

Flav.     Ijord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus  ?  humph  ! 

Tim.     Go  you,  sir,  [to  anoi/ter  Serv.]  to  the  Senators, 
(Of  whom,   even  to  the   State's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing)  bid 'em  send  o'  th'  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 
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Flav.  I  have  been  bold, 

{For  that  I  know  it  the   most  general  way) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do   shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true  ?   can't  be  ? 

F/av.     They  answer,  in.  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,   want  treasure,   cannot 
Do  what   they   would;   are    sorry  —  you    are    honour- 
able, — 
But  yet  tbey  could  have  wlsb'd  —  they  know  not— - 
Something  hath  been  amiss  —  a  noble  nature 
May    catch    a    wrench  —  would    all    were    well  —  'tis 

pity  ;  — 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-eaps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them !  — ■ 

Pr'ythee,   man,  look  cheerly  ;   these  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind, 
And  nature,   as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.  — 
Go  to  Ventidius,  —  [(o  a  Serv,]     'Pr'ythee,  [(o  Fi^- 

Thou  art  true  and  honest:   ingeniously  I  speak, 

No  blame    belongs  to    thee.  —  [To   Serv.]     Ventidius 

Buried  his  father ;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate ;  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents  ;  greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
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Touches  his  friend,   which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents  r  —  that  had,  [io  Flat.]  give 

it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne'er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.     I  would,  I  could  not  think  it :  that  thought 
is  bounty's  foe ; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.        [Exeunt. 


-The    Same.     A   Room  in    LtrcxJLi-rs's 
House. 


Flaminitjs  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  ( 


I 


HAVE  told  my  lord  of  v 
to  you. 
Flam.     I  thank  you,   sir. 


Enter  Lucullus. 


Serv.     Here's  my  lord. 

LucuUus.  l^Aside,']  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men  ? 
a  gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right  ;  I  dreamt  of 
a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius,  honest 
Flaminiua,  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir.  — 
Fill  me  some  wine.  —  [£m(  Servant.]  And  how  docs 
that  honourable  complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of 
Athens,   thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  and  master. 

Flam.     His  health   is   well,   sir. 

Lucuh     I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir. 
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And  wLat  tast  thou  thtre  under  ttj  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius ' 

Flam  'Faith  nothing  hut  an  empty  box,  sir, 
which,  in  m\  lords  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  jour 
honour  to  supplj  ,  who  haiing  gieat  and  instant  oc- 
casion to  use  fift)  talents,  hath  sent  to  youi  lordsliip 
to  furnish  him,  nothing  doubting  your  present  assist- 
ance therein 

Lucul  La  la,  la,  la  — nothing  douhfrng  sa^' he  ^ 
alas,  good  lord'  a  noble  gentlemin  tis,  if  he  would 
not  keep  so  good  t  house  Mam  a  time  and  ofttn 
I  ha  dind  with  him,  and  told  him  ont  and  come 
again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpost,  to  ha\e  him  spend 
less,  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no 
warning  by  my  coming  E\erj  man  has  his  fault, 
and  honesty  is  his  I  ha'  told  him  on.  t,  but  I  could 
ne  cr  get  him  from  't 

Enter  the  Ser^anl  with  nine 
Seri      Pleise  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wmc 
Lucul      Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise 
Here  s  to  thee 

Flam  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasuri 
Lueul  I  haie  observed  thee  always  for  a  towirdlj 
prompt  spirit, — gne  thee  thy  due,  —  and  one  that 
knows  whit  belongs  to  reason ,  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well  good  parts  in 
thee  — Get  jou  gone,  sirrah  [To  Ihe  Servant  wlw 
goes  out  ]  —  Diaw  nearei,  honest  Flaminius  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman ,  but  thou  art  wise,  and 
thou  know'st  well  enough,  although  thou  com'st  to 
me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  mone\,  espcnslh 
upon  bire  fritndship,  without  securitj  Here  s  three 
solidarcs  for  thcc ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say, 
thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 
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Flam.     Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much  differ, 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd '     Fly    damned  baseness. 
To  him  that  worshps  thte 

[Throning  the  money  awny. 

Lucul      Hal  no  ^   I  sec  thou  ait  a  fool    ind  fit  tor 
thy  master  [£ij(  Licillus. 

Flam      Ma>  these    add    to    the    number   that   may 
'.cald  the  I, ' 
Let  molten  com  he  tt^   damnation 
Thou  diseise  of  a  friend    and  not  h  n  self 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milkj  he  irt 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  n  ghts  '     O  you  gods  ' 
I  feel  m\   masters  passion       This  ^la^e 
I  nto  his  honour    has  mj   lord  s  meat  m  him 
Wh)    should  it  thrive    and  tim  to  nutriment 
When  he  is  turn  d  to  poison  * 
0    may  diseases  onl}  work  upont' 
And    when  he  s  sick  to    death    let   not  that   pirt  cf 

nature. 
Winch  m\  lord  paid  for    be  of  anv  powir 
To  evpcl  sickness    but  prolong;  his  hour  [Exit. 


The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Lrcius,  ml.h  three  Strangers, 
Lucius.     Who  ?    the    Lord  Timon  ?    he  is  my   vci 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

t  Stranger.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  v 
arc  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  oi 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  ri 
mours  :  now  Lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  ar 
^last,  and  bis  estate  shrinks  from  him. 
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Liic.  Fi(!  !  iLO,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucul- 
lus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urg'd  extremely 
for't,  and  shewed  what  necessity  belong'd  to't,  and 
yet  was  deni'd. 

IiMC.     How  ? 

2  Stran.     I  tell  you,  deni'd,  my  lord. 

Lue.  What  a  strange  case  was  that !  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  asham'd  on't.  Denied  that  honour- 
able man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  ahew'd  in't. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  1  have  re- 
ceived some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money, 
plat,',  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing 
to  his ;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I 
should  ne'er  Have  deni'd  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Seevilius. 

Serrilius.     See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord  ;  I 

Lave  sweat  to  see  his  honour.  —  My  honour' d  lord, — 

[To  Lucitrs. 

Luc.     Servilius !    you    are    kindly    met,    sir.      Fare 

thee   well :    commend    me    to    thy   honourable-virtuous 

lord,   my  very  exquisite   friend. 

Ser.     May    it   please    your    honour,    my  lord    hath 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord,  he's  ever  sending :  how  shall  T 
thank  him,  think'st  thou  ?     And  what  has  he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  Has  only  sent  Us  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 
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Ser.     But    In    the    moan    time    he    wants   less,  my 
lord 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfullj 

Luc      Dost  thou  speak  seriouslj     Servihui  ^ 

Ser      Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true    sir 

Luc  What  a  w  ckcd  beast  ivas  I  to  disfurmsh 
mj^elf  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  ha 
shown  myself  honour ibk  '  hon  unluckily  it  happtned 
thit  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  pirt 
and  undo  a  great  deal  ot  honour'  —  'leriiiiiis  now 
before  the  gods,  I  am  not  ible  to  do  the  more  beist 
I  say  — I  was  sending  to  (I've  Lord  Timon  mjsilf 
these  gentlemen  can  witness  but  I  ii  mid  not,  for 
the  WLilth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  t  no"  Commend 
me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship  and  I  hope  his 
honour  will  conceive  the  fairest  ot  mp  bfcause  I  have 
no  power  to  be  kind  —  and  tell  him  thii  from  me, 
I  count  it  one  of  mj  jTreatcst  afflictions  sav  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman  Good 
Servilius,  mil  jou  befriend  mc  so  hr  as  to  use  mine 
own  words  to  him 

Ser      Yes,  sir    I  shall 

Luc      111  look  JOU   out  a  good  turn,   bcr\ilius  — 
[Ezi(  Sertilids. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  he  that's  once  dcni'd  will  hardly  speed. 

[^EjcU  Lucius. 

1  Stran.     Do  you  observe  this,  HostiUus  ? 

2  Slran.     Ay,  too  weO. 
1  Stran.     Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the   same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
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And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse, 
Supported  hia  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  pud  hs  men  their  wages     he  ne  er  drinks. 
But  Timon  s  silver  treads  upon  his  lip 
And  jet    (0    see  the  monstrou'siiess  of  man 
When  lie  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  >:hipe !) 
He  dDcs  deny  him    in  reipcct  of  hii 
^Vlirt  charitahle  men  afford  to  beggar? 

3  ^tran      Religion  groans  at  it 

1    Shan  Far  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  mj   life 
Nor  came  anj   of  his  bo  int  cs  over  me 
To  mirk  me  for  hi?  tneud     let    I  protest, 
for  his  right  noble  n  ind    illustrious  murine, 
\nd  honourable  carnage 
Had  bis    lecess  tj   mide  use  of  me 
I  would  ha^e  put  my  wealth  iito  don  at  on. 
And  tte  best  hali  should  have  return  d  to  him, 
'lO  m  ch  I  love  h  s  heart      But    I  perceive, 
M  n  must  learn  now  w  th  piti  to  d  pense : 
For  pohci     its  aboie  consc  encc  lExeuTlt. 


The  Same.     A  Room  in  Sempronius's  House. 

Enter  Sempbonius  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 

Sempronius.     Must    he     needs     trouble    me    in  ' 
Humph  !     'Bovc   all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,   or  Lucullua  ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
^Vbom  he  redeem'd  from  prison  :   all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord. 
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They  have  all  been  touch' d,  and  found  base  metal ; 
For  they  have  aU  deni'd  him. 

Sent.  How  !  have  they  deni'd  him  ? 

Have  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?     Three  ?  humph  ! 
It  stews  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him  : 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?     His    friends,  like  physi- 

Thrice  give  him  over !  must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  ? 
He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him, 
That   might   have    known  my  place.     I  see  no  sense 

for't. 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,   in  my  eonscience,   I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think   so  backwardly  of  me  now. 
That  I'll  requite  it  last  ?     No :  so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 
And  amongst  lords  [I]  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 
He  had  sent  fo  me  first,   but  for  my  mind's  sake  ; 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.      But  now  return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 
"Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

Serv.  ExcellcDt !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  Devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politic ;  he  crossed  himself  by't ;  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him 
clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul  r 
takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked;  like  those  that, 
under  hot,  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on 
fire.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only.     Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
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Doors,  that  ivere  ne'er  acquainted  with  tLeir  wards 

Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 

Now  to  guard  sure  their  master  : 

And  this  is  all  a  liheral  course  allows  ; 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

Scene   IV. 
The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Timor's  House. 

Enter  two  Servants  of  Varro  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hobtensius,  and  other  Ser- 
vants to  Timon's  creditors,  waiting  his  coming  oat. 
Var.    Serv.      Well    met ;    good-morrow,    Titus    and 

Hortensius. 
Tilus.     The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 
Hortensius.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Lucius'  Servant.  Ay ;  and,  I  think, 

Oue  business  does  command  us  all ;   for  mine 

Is  money. 

Tit.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Piiilotus 
Luc.  Serv.  And,  Sir  Philotus  too  ! 

Philotus.     Good  day  at  onco. 

Luc.  Sen.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.     So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet ! 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.     I  wonder   on't ;    he   was   wont    to    shine    a' 
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Luc.  Serv.     Ay,  but    the    days    are    wax'd    shorter 
with  him  : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's  ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  purse  ; 
That  is,  one  may  reacii  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi,  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.     I'll  shew  you  how  t'  observe  a  strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,   he  does. 

Til.     And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.     It  is  against  mj  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shews, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.     I'm  wear)'  of  this  charge,   the  gods   can  wit- 

I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 
I  Tar.  Sero.     Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns  ; 

what's  yours  ? 
Luc.  Serv.     Five  thousand  mine. 
1   Var.  Sero.     'Tis  muc:h  deep  :   and  it  should  seem 
by  th'  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above   mine  ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Etiler  Flamisius, 
Tit.     One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 
Luc.  Serv.     Flaminius  !     Sir,  a  word.     Pray,  is  mj 
lord  ready  fo  come  forth  ? 

Flam.     No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 
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Tit.     We    attend    liis    lordship :    pray,    signify    so 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows  you 
are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flamimus. 

Enter  Flavius  in  a  cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.    Serv.      Ha !    is    not    that    his    Steward  muf- 
fled so  ? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud  :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.     Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

2  Var.  Sem.     By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Ftav.     What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.     We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  sums  and  bills. 
When  your  falsD  masters  ate  of  my  lord's  meat  ? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And    take    down    the    interest    into    their    glutt'nous 

You  do  yourselves  hut  wrong,   to  stir  me  up  ; 
Let  me  pass  quietly  : 

Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
1  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.     Ay,  hut  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav.  If  'twill  not  serve, 

'Tis  not  80  base  as  you ;   for  you  serve  knaves.   [Ejnl. 

1  Var.  Serv.  How  !  what  does  his  cashier'd  wor- 
ship mutter  ? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he's  poor,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such  may  raii 
against  great  buildings. 
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Enter  Serviltus. 
Tit.     0,  here's   Servilius ;   now  we  shall  know  some 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair 
some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much  from  't ;  for, 
take  't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to  dis- 
content. His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him  : 
he's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc,  Serv.     Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  arc  not 

And  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Sen.  Good  gods  ! 

Tit.     We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,   sir. 

Flam.     [^Within.^     Servilius,  help!  —  my  lord  !  my 

Enter  Timok,  in  a  rage;  Flahinivs,  foUowing. 

Tim.     "What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  pas- 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  shew  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serv.     Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.     My  lord,  here  is  my  bill, 

Imc.  Serv.     Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.     And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.     And  ours,  my  lord. 

PA*.     All  our  biUs. 

Tim.     Knock  me  down  with  'em ;  cleave  me  to  the 
girdle. 

Luc.  Sere.     Alas  !  my  lord,  — 
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Tim.      Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 
Tit.     Mine,   fifty  talents. 
Tim.     TeE  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Sero.     Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.     Five  thousand  drops  pays  that.  — 
What  yours?  —  and  yours? 

1  Var.  Serv.     My  lord, — 

2  Var.  Serv.     My  lord,  — 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me ;  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you  !  [Eli/. 

Hor.  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
then?  caps  at  their  money  ;  these  dehts  may  well  he 
call'd  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

Enler  Timon  and  Flavips. 
Tim.     They  have   e'en  put  my  hroath  from  me,  the 

Creditors  ?  —  devils  ! 

Flan.     My  dear  lord,  — 

Tim.     What  if  it  should  he  so  r 

Flav.     My  lord, — 

Tim.     rU  have  it  so.  —  My  steward! 

Flav.     Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly?  Go,  hid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ;  Ventidius,  all : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  0  my  lord! 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  aoul: 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care :  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all ;  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

\_Ex:etmt 
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The  Same.     The  Sen  ate- House, 

The  Senate  sitting. 

1  Senator.     My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  't :  the 
fault's  bloody ;   'tis  necessary  ho  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.     Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

Alcib.     Honour,    health,    and    compassion    to    the 
Senate ! 

1  Sen       Now,   Captain  ' 

Alcih      I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pit}   IS  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  fnend  of  mine  ,   nho,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those   that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,   setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues  : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,   and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe ; 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,   ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he   had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.     You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
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r    b  13  f  It 

QrrU  pthhdfl  ht 

Ind    d  al    IT         L       t         dm 
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Anl  p    f     1         J  lit 
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^\  b  t  f  U)  b     d  hf  f    a 

ilcih      My  lord  — 

1  Stn  'ion  cam  ot  make  gro  s   ?ms  look   c 

To  revenge    a  no  valour    bit  to  beir 

Aleih      M)  loids    tten    under  fuotir    pardon 
If  I  speak  1  ke   ^  oapta  n 

Wh\  do  fond  men  expose  themaehes  to  battle 
And  not  endure  all  threats      fkcp  upon   t 
lind  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats 
Without  repugn'inc)  '  if  there  be 
Such  \alo«r  m  the  bearing    what  m^ke  we 
Abroad'  whj   then    women  ire  more  l^Ilant 
That  sf-ay  at  home    if  heiring  carrj  it 
And    the    ass     more    ciptam    thin     the    lion 

Loiden  with  irDn      wiser  than  the  judge 

If  Hisilom  be  in  suftcriig       O    m^   lord 

^  you  are  great    be  pitifully  good 

Who  caimut  condemn  ^^shnes3  in  cold  blood ' 

To  kill    I  grait    IS  sins  e\treniest  gust 

But  in  defence    b^   m  rc\      ti     most  ju^t 

To  be  in   an^jCr    i     IT  1  let)  , 
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But  who  is  man,   that  is  not  angrj'  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen,     You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib.  In  Yain  ?  his  service  di 

At  Lacedffimoii    and  Byzantium 
Were   a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.     What's  that  ? 

A!cib,     I  say,  my  lords,  lie  has  done  fair  servic 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  pknteous  wounds ! 

2  Sen.     He  has  made   too   much  plenty  with  'en 
He's  a  sworn  rioter  :   he  has   a  sin    that  often 
Drowns  him.   and  takes  his  valour  prisoner. 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him  ;    in  that  beastly  fuvy 
He  has  been  known  to   commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions.     'Tis  inferr'd  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,   and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.     He  dies. 

Alcib.     Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him. 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  tin 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,   and  join  'era  both  ; 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  Til  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns- 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.     We    are    for    law :    he    dies ;     urge    it 

Ou  height  of  our  displeasure.     Friend,   or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 
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Alcih.     Must  it  be  so?  it  must  not  be.      My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.     How! 

Alcib.     Call  rae  to  your  remembrances, 

3  Sea.  What! 
Alcib.     I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  fae,  I  should  prove  so  base. 
To   sue,   and  be  doni'd  such  common  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcih.  Banish  me ! 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  Senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.     If,    after    two    days'  shine   Athens    contain 
thee, 
Attend   our   weightier  judgment.     And,  not   to  swell 

He  shall  be  executed  presently.        \_Exeunt  Senators. 
Alcib.     Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough;    that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,   that  none  may  look  on  you  ! 
I  am  worse  than  mad ;  I  have  kept  back  tlieir  foes, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;   I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts :  —  all  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  Senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?     Banishment ! 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'D  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.    [Exit 
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A  Banquet-hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Music.  Tables  set  out ;  Servants  attending.  Enter 
Lucius,  Lucitllus,  Sempeonius,  Vektiditjs,  and 
other  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1  Lord.     The  good  time  of  day  to  jou,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  hon- 
ourable lord  did  hut  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when 
we  encounter'd.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  low  with  him, 
as  he  made  it  seera  in  the  trial  of  his  several  friends. 

2  Lord.     It  should  not  be,  by  the  pc  n    1  h 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  1  sbould  think  so.  He  hath  t  a 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  n  d  d 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conju  d  b  j  nd 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 
portunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse. 
I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my 
provision  was  out. 

1  Lord.  1  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  yon  ? 

1  Lord,  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  '. 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir,  —  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timos  and  Attendants. 
Tim.     With,  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  :  —  And 
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1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  tearing  well  of  your 
loiilship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  aot  Summer  more 
willing  tlian  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  \_Aside.\  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  Winter ; 
sueh  summer-birds  are  men,  [  To  them..']  Gentle- 
men, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay ; 
feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will 
fare  so  harshly  o'  th'  trumpet's  sound  ;  we  shall  to  't 
presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkiadly  with  your 
lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger. 

Tivi.     O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.     My  noble  lord,  — 

Tim.     Ah  !  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  ? 

[The  banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick 
of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent 
to  me,   I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tint.     Think  not  on  't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 
fore, — 

Tim,.  Let  it  not  cumbtr  your  better  remembrance. 
—  Cnme,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  Lord.     All  cover'd  dishes  ! 

1  Lord.     Royal  cheer,   1  warrant  you, 

3  Lord.     Doubt  not  that,   if  money  and  the   season 

I  Lord.     How  do  you  ?      What's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord.     Alcibiades  is  banish'd :  hear  you  of  it  ? 
1  1^  2  Lord.     Alcibiades  banish'd  ! 
8  Lord.     'Tis  so ;  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.     How  ?  how  ? 

2  Lord,     I  pray  you,   upon  what  ? 

3'j'ni.     My  worthy  friends,  will  yon  draw  near  ? 
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3  Lord.  I'll  ton  jou  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord.     This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.     WiU't  hold  ?  will't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.     It  does  ;  but  time  will  —  and  so  — 

3  Lord.     I  do  conceive. 

TVm.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  ns  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall  be 
in  aJl  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place :  sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks.  — 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifts  make  yourselves 
prais'd ;  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another ;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains ;  if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be  —  as  they  arc.  —  The  rest  of  your 
foes,  O  gods  !  —  the  Senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  lag  of  people,  — what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these, 
my  present  friends,  —  as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome.  — 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[T/ie  dishes,  when  uncovered,  are  found  So  befall 
of  warm  water. 

Some  speak.     What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other.     1  know  not. 

Tim.     May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You   knot    of  mouth-friends !    smoke    and   luke-warm 
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Of  d  b      t  tl        fi    t    mal  dj 

C      t  J       q    t  — Wh        d    t  tt 

S  ft   tak     thj  1 1  y        fi    t—  h       t       —      d    h      :  — 
[37  h      I    I  I  d    I  them 

St  y    I     UIl    d  th  J    b  — 

Wh  t      U        m  t  H        f    th  b  It 

\Vh  11  t  I  t 

B  h  k    Ath  h.        f   th  h  t  d  b 

01  T  1    11  1  t)  [Exit. 

Th     ( 

1  Lord.     How  now,  my  lords ! 

2  Lord.     Know  you    the    quality  of   Lord   Timon'i 

3  Lord.     Push !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.     I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  naught  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  th'  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat ;  —  did 
you  see  my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.     Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2  Lord.     Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.     Here  lies  my  goivn. 
1  Lord.     Let's  make  no  stay. 

3  Lord.     Lord  Timon's  mad. 
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3  Lord.  I  feel 't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.     Ono  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  [^E3:eunl. 


Scene  I.  —  Without  the  Walls  of  Athens 


TiMoy. 

LET  me  look  hack  upon  thee.     0  thou  wall, 
That    girdles  t    in     those     wolves,     dive    in    the 

And  fence  not  Athens !     Matrons,  turn  incontinent  I 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  Senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  th'  instant  green  virginity !  — 
Do 't  in  jour  parents'   eyes!  bankrupts,  bold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  !  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law :  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  th'  brothel !  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire ; 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,   and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  let  confusion  live  !  —  Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
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Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Atheus,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  lust  and  libertj- 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth. 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  ■virtue  they  may  utrive, 
4nd  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  bkins. 
Sow  all  th'  Athenian  bosoms,   and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !  breath  infect  breath. 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !     Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans ! 
Tinion  will  to  the  woods  ;   where  he  shall  find 
Th'  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 
Th'  Athenians  both  within  and  out  tliat  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low  ! 
Amen.  [^Exeunt. 

SCEKE    II. 

Athens.      A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  FtAVius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 
1  Serv.     Hear    you,  master   steward !    where's   out 

Are  we  undone?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav.     Alack !    my  fellows,   what   should    I    say  to 

Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
T  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone,  and  not 
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One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Sen.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave, 

So  hia  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone.  —  More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 
Flav.     AU  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Serv.     Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 

Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
'  We  have  seen  better  days.'     Let  each  take  some ; 

[^Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more  : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[The  Servants  embrace,  and  part  several  urays, 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state   compounds. 
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But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 

Poor  honest  lord !  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 

Undone  by  goodness.      Stiange,  unusual  blood. 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 

Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  stiil  mar  men 

My  dearest  lord,  —  bless' d,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched,  —  thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord! 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends  ; 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it, 

m  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 

Whilst  I  have  gold  I'll  be  his  steward  still.       [_Ea4t, 


The  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 
Tim      0,    blesied    breeding    sun '    draw    from    the 

Rotten  humiditj     belo«   thj   sister  -.  oib 

Infect  the  air      Twinn  d  brothers  of  one  nomb, 

Whose  procreation,  residence    and  birth. 

Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  seierTl  tor^unes, 

The  greater  scorns  the  lesser     not  nature, 

(To  whom  all  sores  laj  siege)  cm  bear  great  fortune, 

Bat  by  contempt  of  nature 

Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denj    t  that  lord , 

rhe  senitor  ihall  bear  contempt  htreditary. 

The  btggir  nttne  honour 
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It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides, 

The    want    that    makes    him   lean.     Who  dares,  who 

In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  'This  man's  a  flatterer?'  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  sniooth'd  by  that  below  r  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.      All  is  oblique  ; 
There's  nothing  le^el  in  our  cursed  nitures. 
But  dirett  ■villainy      Thcrtlore,  be  abhon'd 
All  feasts    societies,  and  throngs  oi  men ' 
His  eemhlable,   >ea,   himself    Timon  disd'iins 
Destruction  fang  minkind  ' —Earth,   yield  me  roots! 
[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thv  most  operant  poison  '  —  What  is  hi-re  ? 
Gold''  jtlloi\,  ^ktterin^,  precious  gold''     No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  ^otanst      Roota,  jou  clear  heavens! 
Thus  much  ot  this  n  ill  make  bl  ick,  « hite ,  foul,  fair  ; 
Wrong,    right      base,    noble ,    old,    joung ,    coward, 

vahant 
Ha,   J5u    gods'    why     this'     what    this,     \ou    gods? 

Whi,  this 
Will  lug  jour  priests  and  aenanta  fiom  lour  sides. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  >ellow  sla\e 

Will  knit  and  breik  religions  ,  bless  th'  accurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ,  place  thieies. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench     this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  \ied  again. 
She    whom  the  spital  house    and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this   embalms  and  spices 
To  th'   \pril  day  igiin      Come    damned  t  i.rth 
Thou  common  uliote  of  minkind,   tlat  put  it  odds 
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4m     g  th  t  of  nations,   I  will  make  thee 

D      thy       ht   nature.  —  IMarch    afar    o/.]  —  Ha  !  ; 

d  ■ — ^Thou'rt  quick, 

B  t  J  t  1 11  b    y  thee :  thou'lt  go,  strong  thief, 
Wh  t)  k  epcrs  of  thee  cannot  stand.  — 

Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.      \_Keeping  some  gold 

Enter  Alcibiabes,  with  Drum  and  Fife,  in  warliki 
manner;  and  Phbykia  and  Timandea. 

Akih.  What  art  thou  there: 

Speak. 

Tilt      A  heaaf   as  thou  irt      The  caAer  jnaw  th) 


Alcib      Whit  IS  thj   nime>     Is  mm  so  hateful   to 
thee 
That  irt  thyself  a  min  > 

Tim      I  am  mtsantli}  opos    and  hate  mdnk  iid 
For  thj  part    I  do  wish  thou  \iert  i   lo. 
That  I  TQ  ght  lo^e  thee  something 

Alnb  I  j^non   thee  well; 

But  m  thi   fortunes  am  unlearn  d  ai  d     trauj^e 

Tim      I    kn  H    thee    too       and     norc    than    that   I 
know  thee 
I  not  desire  to  know      Follow  th'v  drum , 
With  min  s  hlood  punt  the  ground    giles    gules 
Religious  tinons    cml  la  \a  ire  cruel 
Then  what  should  war  be  >     Thn  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  m  ter  more  destriction  than  thy  sword 
For  all  her  cherubin  look 

Phrynia  Thj  lips  rot  off' 

Tim      I    nil  not  kiss  thee ,  then    the  rot  returns 
To  fh  ne  own  lips  agiin 

Alcib.       How    came    the     noble     Tim  on     to     this 
change  ? 
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Tim.     As    tliB    moon    does,    by    wanting    ligtt    to 
give: 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

JI'ci'S.  Noble  Timiin, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none  ; 
if  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  do'st  perform,  confound  thee, 
for  thou  art  a  man ! 

Alcib.     I  have  heard  in  some  Rort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.     Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

Alcib.     I  see  tbem  now ;  then  was   a  blessed  time. 

Tim.     As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  har- 
lot=. 

Timandra.     Is  this  th"  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 

Voic'd  BO  regardfullv  ' 

Tim  4rt  thou  Timandra  ? 

Ttman      \  es 

Ttm       Be  a  «hore  stdl '      They  love  thee  not   that 

Leaving  with  thee  their  lust      Give  them  diseases  ; 
Make  use  of  thy  silt  hours     season  the  slaves 
I  or  tubs  ind  baths     hring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub  fast,  and  the  diet 

Timan  Hang  thee,  monster  ! 

Alcih      Pardon  him,  aweet  Timandra,  for  his    wits 
4.re  drown  d  and  lost  m  his  calamities.  — 
I  hive  but  little  gdd  of  hte    brave  Timon, 
The  1  int  «hercot  dotli   di  1>   make  revolt 
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In  my  penuriouB  band:  I  have  heard  and  gricv'd, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them,  — 
Tim.     I    pr'ythee,    beat    thy   drum,    and    get    thee 

Alcih.     I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.     How  dost   thon    pity  him   whom    thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well  r 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,   I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcih.     When    I    haye    laid    proud    Athens    on    a 

Tim.     Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.     The    gods    confound   them    all   in    thy   con- 

And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered. 

Alcib.     Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains. 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  counfrj. 
Put  up  thy  gold :   go  on,  —  here's  gold,  —  go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,   when  Jove 
WiU  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  Rang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 
Herself' s  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make    soft    thy    trenchant    sword ;     for    those    milk- 
That  through  the   nindow-bars  bore   at  men's   eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 
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B  t      t  th  m  d         h  rr  bl    t     t  'ip  ot   the 

b  b 
"\\  h         d     pi  d      mii        1  f    1  It     thf'ir 

y 

Think    t       b    tard      h       th  1 

H  th  d     b  f  11     p  d  t!  y  thr    t    1   11       t. 

Ad  t    bjccts  ; 

It  h  d         tK         ) 

\\h        pi  U      f       th        m    d  babea, 

N  ht     f  p  h  ly        t        t    bl     1    ^, 

Sh  i:  p  J         Th  g  Id  t    p  J  tl  J      Idiers  : 

"\I  k    I    g  f  d  th     1  p     t 

C     f      d  d  h     th      It       8p    k      t    b    g 

il    b      U        th  Id    )  I U   t  k     the  gold 

h      g      t 
N  t  all  thy  1 

T         D    t  tl  1    t    b  t    H  s  curse 

P       tl 

Ph  y       d\G  11  IT  :   hast 

T  /         th       m 

r  t        htmk  1         f  irh-  trade, 

And    t    m  k       h  b      1      H  Id     p    j       sluts, 

\  p  m       ta  t     J  t      tl   bl    — 

Uth      h    I  k  y     II  t      bly         -a, 

I  t      tr  h  dd  d        h  Ij 

Th      m        t  1  g    1    th  t  h        J        —   p  oaths, 

1 11  t      t  t     J  d  t  1        h  till 

And  h       h        p         b      til       k  you, 

Btrg  I  llhbhmp 

L  t  y  I        far    p    d  t    1  k 

A  d    b  t  \        m        J  p    US,    SIX 

m     tb 
B     )    t  t     J         d  th  t  h  )        p        tl       roofs 

W    h  tl  f    th      d    d    —  th  t    were 

1     gd 
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No  matter :  —  wear  them,  betray   with    them  :    whore 

still; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire   upon  your  face  ; 
A  pox  of  wrinhlcs  ! 

Plry.  and  1  Well,  more  gold.  —  Wiat  then? 

Timan.       j  Believe  't,  that  we'll   do  any  thing  for 
gold. 

Ttm.     Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly ;  hoar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:   down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,   that  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells    fiom  the  general  weal:    make  eurl'd-pate  ruf- 
fians bald  ; 
And  let  the  unsicarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.      Plague  all, 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.  —  There's  more  gold : 
Do  jou  damn  others,   and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phry.  and  \  More   counsel  with  more  money,  boun- 

Timan.        J  teoua  Timon. 

Tim.     More    nhore,    more    mischief   first;    I    have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.     Strike  up  the  drum  tonurda  Athens  !      Fare- 
well, Timon  ; 
If  I  thrive  well,   I'll  visit  thee   again. 

T»m.     If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.     I  ne^er  did  thee  harm 

Tim       Yes,  thou  spuk'st   well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'sf  thou  that  harm? 
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Tim.     Men  daily  find  it.     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcih.  We  but  offend  him.  — 

Strike  ! 

[Drvm.  heats.     Exeunt  Alcibiabes,  Piikyni.I., 

and    TiMANDEA. 

Tim.     That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unklndness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry  !  —  Common  mother,   thou, 

^Digging. 
Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,   arrogant  man,   is  puff'd. 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  ill  th'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereoi  Hjpenon^  quickenmg  fire    loth  shme, 
Yield  him    who  all  the  human  soni  doth  hate 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom    one  joor  root! 
Ensear  thj   fertik   and  conccptio  s  «o  lb 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out    ngratelul  mai 
Go  great  n  th  tigers    dragons    wohes    and  bears; 
Teem  Hith  new  moniters    whom  thy  ipiard  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  ibo  e 
Never  presented   — 0    a  root  — dear  thanks' 
Dry  up  thy  marrowy  lines    and  ploightorn  leas; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man    with  liquorish  driights, 
And  morsels    mcti  oi  s    greases  his  pure  mind 
That  from  it   all  consi  lerit  on  slips 

Enter  Apemanttts. 
More  man  ?     Plague !  plague  ! 

Apem.     I  was  directed  hither :  men  report, 
Thou  dost  afiect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.     'Tis,  then,  because  thou   dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I   would   imitate.      Consumption  catch  thee  ! 
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Apent      Thou    hast    cast    away  thyself    being    like 
thyself 
A  madmin  so  long    now   %  fool      Whit'  think st 
That  the  bieak  iir    thy  boisterous  chtimbcrlam 
Will  put  thy  sh  rt  on  warm  '     Will  these  moss  d  trees. 
That  hd\e  outliv  d  the  eagle    page  thv  heels 
And   bkip  whtre    thou    point  st    ouf     Will   the    cold 

Candied  with  ice    ci  die  thj  murning  tasti. 

To  cure  thj  o  cr  night  s  surfeit ''  call  the  creatures,  — 

Whose  naked  nitireg  Inc   in  all  the  spite 

Of  wreakful  heaven    whose  bare  unhoused  trunks. 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos  d 

Answer  m  re  nature  — bd  then  flatter  thee, 

O,  thou  shalt  iinl  — 
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Tim.  A  fool  of  tkee.      Depart. 

Apem.     I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.     I  hate  tliee  worse. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem.     I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.     Why  do' St  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

^Pem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.     Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Do'st  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.     If  thou  did'st  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate   thy  pride,  'twere  well ;   but  thou 
Do'st  it  enforcedly:  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  ctown'd  before  : 
The   one  is  filling  still,  never  complete. 
The  other,  at  high  wish  ;   best  state,   contentlesa. 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  skould'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.     Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,   from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  p^sive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plnng'd  thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust;   and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  foUow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
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At  dut),  more  thdn  I  co  Id  fniit  i.n  ployment ; 
That  QumberlesB  upon  me  stuck    as  leaves 
Do  on  tte  oak    liave  with  one  winters  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs    and  left  mt  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blon"! ,  —  I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  should'st  thou  hate 

They  never  flatter'd  thee  :   what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  he  thy   subject ;  who,   in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !  be  gone  !  — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom.  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave   and  flatterer. 

Apera.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.     Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  1  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  tliat  I  am  one  now  : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone.  — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here  ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  Mm  food. 

Tim.     First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.     So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  th'  lack  of 

Tim.  'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  hut  botch'd; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Ajiem.     What  would' st  thou  have   to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold  :  look,   so  I  have. 
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Apem.     Here  I'i  hd  h  c  kr  goH 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest ; 

For  here  it  sleeps    and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.     Where  ly  st  o   night,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that  s  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o  dajs    Apemantus? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it 

Tim.     Would  poi''oa  were   obelent    and  lincw  my 

Apem.     Where  would  st  thoa  send  it  ? 

Tim.     To  sauce  thy  diahei 

Apem.  The  middle  ot  humanitj  thou  never  knewcst, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  When  thou  wast  in 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume  the)  mocked  thee  for  too 
much  cuiiosit)  in  thj  rags  thou  know'st  none,  but 
art  despis'd  for  the  contrary  Thert,  s  a  medlar  for 
thee  ;   eat  it. 

Tim.     On  ^(hit  I  hate    I  feed  not 

Apem.     Do'st  hate  a  medl  i  ' 

Tim.     Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  'dst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
shoiild'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man 
did'st  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  bclov'd  after 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talk'st  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  helov'd? 

Apem.     Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee :  thou  had'st  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  ^Vkat  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  would' st  thou  do  with  the 
world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 
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Apem.     Give  it  fte  beasts,  to  bsi  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  ivif h  the  beasts  ? 

Apem.     Ay,  Timon, 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  t'  attain  to.  If  thou  wcrt  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wcrt  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  fos,  the  lion  would 
su&pcct  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accus'd 
by  the  ass  ;  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulncss  would 
torment  thee,  and  still  thou  liv'dst  but  as  a  break- 
fast to  the  wolf ;  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedi- 
ness would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should'st  hazard 
thy  life  for  thy  dinner  :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride 
and  ivrath  would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own 
self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou 
would'st  be  kill'd  by  the  horse  :  wert  thou  a  horse, 
thou  would'st  be  seiz'd  by  the  leopard  :  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots 
of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  all  thy  safety 
were  remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast 
could' st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ? 
and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy 
loss  in  transformation. 

Apem.  If  thou  could' st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'at  have  hit  upon  it  here ;  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what  else 
io  do,   ril  see  thee  again. 

Tim.     When  there  is  nothing  bving  but  thee,  thou 
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shalt  be   welcome.     I  had    rather    he  d,  beggar's    dog, 
than  Apemantua. 

Apem.     Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.     Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 

Apem.     A    plague    on    thee,  fhou    art    too    bad   to 

Tim.     AH  villams  that  do  stand  by  tiiee  are  pure. 

Apem.     There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak' st. 

Tim.     If  I  name  thee.  — 
I'll  beat  thee,  but  I  shouM  infect  my  hand-. 

Apem.     I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them,  off! 

Tim.     Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangj'  dog ! 
Cholet  doca  kill  rae,  that  thou  art  alive  ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  Would  thou  w  ould'st  burst ! 


Tim. 

Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  i 

3.m  sorry,  I  shall  lose 

A  stone  by  thee. 

[Tiiroifs  a  stone 

at  kirn. 

Apem.                 Beast  1 

Tim.                           SI 

.ave  ! 

Apem. 

Toad! 

Tim. 

Kogue,  rogue. 

rogue  ! 

[Apemantus 

retreats  backward,  as 

■  g^ing- 

I  am  sick  of  this  false 

world,  and  will  love  i 

laught 

3  necessities  upon  't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  gtave-etone  daily ;  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
0,  thou  sweet  kmg-klller,  and  dear  divorce 

[^Looking  on  the  gold. 
'Twist  natural  son  and  sire !  tliou  bright  defller 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,   and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
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That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 

That  solder' st  close  impossibilities, 

And    mak'tit    them    kiss !    that    apeak' st    with    every 

tongue, 
To  every  purpose  !     0  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,   thy  slave  man  rebels;  and  hy  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,   that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  I 

Apem.  Would  'twere  so  ; 

But  not  till  I  am  dead !  —  I'll  say,  thou  'st  gold : 
Thou  will  be   throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to? 

Apcm.  Ay. 

Tim.     Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Lii'f,  and  love  thy  misery! 

Tim.     Long    live    so,    and    so    die! — [^Exit     Ape- 
MAKTUS.]     I  am  quit. — 
More    things    like    men  ?  —  Eat,    Timon,     and     abhot 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Bandit.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remain- 
der. The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling-ftoni 
of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Band.     It  is  noia'd,    he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 
8  Band.     Let  us  make  the   assay  upon  him  ;  if  he 

care  not  for  't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  covet- 
ously  reserve  it,  -how  shall's  get  it  ? 

2  Band.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  'tis 
hid. 

1  Band.     Is  not  this  he  ? 
All.     Where  ? 

2  Band,     'lis  his  description. 

3  Band,     He  ;  I  know  him, 
AU.     Save  tkec,  Timon. 
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Tim.  Now,   thieves  ? 

Ail.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.     Botli  too;  and  women's  sons. 

All.  We  are  not  thieves,  but   men  that  moch  do 

Tm     Your    greatest  \wnt    is    -vou  n  int    much   ot 

Why    should    you    want*     Beholl     the    earth    hath 

Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs 
Ihe  oaks  hear  mast    the  briars  scarlet  hips 
The  hountcous  housewife    Nature    on  each  bi»ih 
Li>s  her  full  mem  before  )ou      Want'  why  want> 
1    Band      We    cannot    live    on    ^asi    on    beme's 

As  beasts    and  birds    and  fishes 

Ttm      Nor  on  the  heists  themselves   the  birds  and 

\ou  must  eat  men      T(et  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
Thit  jou  ate  thieves  profess  d    that  you  -nork  not 
In  holier  sh-ipcs     for  there  is  homdless  theft 
In  limited  professions      Rascal  th  eves 
Here  s  gold      Go    suck  the  subtle  blood  o  th  j,rape 
Td]  the  high  fever  seethe  your  Hood  to  froth 
And  so    scape  hanging     trust  not  the  physician 
His  antidotes  are  poison    and  he  sla\s 
More  than  you  rob     take  nealth  and  lues  together 
Do  villainy    do    since  you  protest  to  do   t 
Like  workmen      111  example  you  with  thievery 
Tie  'Jims  a  thief    and  with  his  great  ittraction 
Robs  the  ^ast  sea     the  moon's  an  arrant  tliief, 
And  her  pale  hre  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  seas  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  :  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  fci  ds  and  breeds  by  a  composturc   stolen 
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From  general  excrement :   each  tiling's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curh  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  unchock'd  theft.     Love  not  yourselves ;  away ! 
Rob  one  another.     There's  more  gold:  cut  throats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athens,  go: 
Break  open  shops  ;   nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.      Steal  [not]  less,  for  this 
I  give  you ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er ! 
Amen.  [T  m  n      (         t    kis    a 

3  Band.     Has  al  n    t    h  rm  d  ft  n    mj  p    fes 

sioti,  by  pcrsuad  n 

1  Band.     'Tis  h     mil         f  m    kind    tl    t  he 
thus  advises  us ;  n  t  t     ha      u    thr  u    nj       y 

2  Band.     I'll  h  h        h  n   aa  aa    n  nj      nd  g    e 
over  my  trade. 

1  Band.     Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens :  there 
is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  he  tnie. 

[^Exeunt  Banditti. 
Enter  Flavihji. 

Flav.     O  you  gods  ! 
Is  vond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decaj    and  fi  ling  ?     O  monument, 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  hestow'd ! 
What  an  altention  of  honour 
Has  desp  rate  want  mide  ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  biing  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends? 
How  rarely  dDcs  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  mm   was  wishd  to  love  his   enemies: 
Grant    I  may  ever  lo^e    and  rather  woo 
Tl  ose  thit  would  mischief  mc,  than  those  that  do ! 
HaS  caught  me  in  his  eye ;  I  will  present 
Mj   honcit  grief  unto  him ;  and,   as  my  lord, 
Still  srr^e  him  «ith  m>   life.  —  My  dearest  master! 
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TiMoN  comes  forward  from  his  cave. 

T^m      A«  j     wh         t  th 

Fl  H         ;        f        t      e,  air? 

Ti        Wl )  d    t      k  tl   t       I  h        f   fi  t    U  men ; 
Then      f   th       g       t   t     h  in         I  h  forgot 

th 

Fl         A     h        t  p  t     f  J 

Tim  n       Ik  th  e  not; 

I  nei      h  d  h        t  m        b     t  I 

All  r  k  pt  k  t  t  t      illains. 

Fl.  Tl     g  d  t 

Ne'er  d  d  p  t         d        ar       t  gr    f 

For  h  d        1    d  tl  J      f     ) 

Tim      What'   do'st  thou  weep'  —  Come  nearer ;  — 
then  I  love  (hee. 
Because  thou  art  a  womin,  and  disclaim  st 
Flintv  mankind,    whose  ejes  do  never  give 
But  thorough  lust  and  Kughter       Pity  &  sleeping ; 
htrange    times,    that   weep    m  ith    laughing,    not    with 
weeping ' 

Fiav      I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
r  accept  mj  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  Tour  steward  still 

Tim      Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now    10  comfortable  * 
It  almost  turns  mj   dangerous  nature  «ild 
Let  me  behold  thy  face      Surely,  this  man 
Wis  born  of  woman  — 
Forgiic  in>  general  ind  L\ceptlesa  rashness, 
\ou  perpetual  sober  gods'     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man   — 

Mi'itake  me  not,  —  but  one,  no  more,  1  prij, — 
And  he's  a  steward.  — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
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And  thou  rcdcem'st  tliyscif;  but  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 

For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  raight'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a    usuring   kindness ;    and    as   rich   men   deal 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flai\      No,    my    most    wnithy    master;     in    whose 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas !  are  plac'd  too  late 

You   should    have    fear'd   false    times,    when    you    did 

Suspect  still  coraos  where  an  estate  is  least. 

That  which  I  shew,  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 

Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 

Care  of  your  food  and  living  ;  and,  believe  it, 

My  most  honour' d  lord. 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 

Either  in  hope,   or  present,   I'd  eschange 

For  this  one  wish, — that  you  had  power  and  wealth 

To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.     Look    thee,   'tis    so.  —  Thou    singly   honest 

Here,  take:  —  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 

Have  sent  thee  treasure.      Go,  live  rich,   and  happy  ; 

But  thus   condition'd: — thou  shalt  build  from  men; 

Hate   all,   curse  all;   shew   charity  to  none. 

But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 

Ere   thou  relieve  the  beggar:   give  to  dogs 

What  thou  deny'st  to  men  ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em, 
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Debts   wither  'em    to    nothing.     Bo   men  like    blasted 

And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  hloods ! 
And  so,  farewell,   and  thrive. 

Flav.  0,  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  jou,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hafst  curses, 

Stay  not :  fly,  whilst  tkou  art  bless'd  and  free. 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,   and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee, 

[JSrii  FiAvius.     TiMos  retires  to  his  cave. 


ScEKE  I. —The  Woods.      Before  Timon's  Cave. 

TiMo:*  sitting  within  ike  mouth    of  }iis  cave.     Enter 
Poet  and  Painter. 

AS  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,   that  he  's  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain  :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia  and 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him :  he  likewise  enrich'd  poor 
straggling  soldiers  with  great  quaatity.  *Tis  said,  he 
gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
fry  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  ehe  ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  a^ain,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There- 
fore, 'tis   not    amiss  ive  tender    our   loves    to  him,  in 
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this  suppos'd  distress  ol  his  it  will  shew  honestly  in 
us,  and  is  ^erj  likel>  to  load  our  purposes  with  what 
they  tra\iil  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  thdl 
goes  of  his  having 

Poet      What  hive  ^ou  now  to  present  unto  him* 

FatJi  Nothing  at  this  time  but  m\  visitation 
onlj,  I  w^ll  promise  him  an  excellent  piece 

Poet  I  must  serve  him  so  too,  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  ton  ird  him 

Pam  Good  as  the  best  Promising  is  the  very 
air  0  th  time  it  opens  the  e^es  ot  expectation  per 
fotmance  is  ever  the  dulkr  for  his  act,  and  but  in 
the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of 
saying  is  quite  out  of  use  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable  performince  is  a  kind  of 
will  or  testament  which  aigues  a  great  sickness  m 
his  judgment  that  makes  it 

Ttm  [In  Ins  caie]  Excellent  viorkman'  Thou 
canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself 

Poet  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  sav  I  have  pro- 
vided for  bun  It  must  be  a  personating  ol  himself 
a  satire  igamst  the  softnens  of  proapentj ,  with  a  dis- 
coverj  of  the  mfimte  flatteries  that  follow  youth  ind 
opulence 

2^m  Mu't  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  m  thine 
own  work  '  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  m  other 
men  *     Do  so ,  I  have  gold  lor  thee 

Poet.     Nay,  let's  seek  him : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.     True ; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer'd  night. 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  oiFer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim.     m  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god  's  gold, 
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That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple 

Than  where  swine  feed ! 

'Tia   thou    that   rigg'st   the    hark,    and    ploiigh'st   tlio 

foam; 
Scttlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave  ; 
To  thee  be  worship  !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Fit  I  meet  them.  [_Advanci!i^. 

Poet.      Hail,   worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Ti7H.     Have  I  once  liv'd  to   see  two  honest  men  ? 

Poet.     Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures  —  0,   abhorred  spirits!  — 
Not  all  the  whips  of  Heaven  are  large  enough  — 
What !   to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  ?     I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With   any  size  of  words. 

Tim.      Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better  : 
You,   that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain.  He,   and  myself, 

Hftve  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.     Wo  are    hither    come  to  offer  you  our  ser- 

Tim.     Most   honest   men !     Why,  how  shall   I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both.     What  wo  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you   ser- 
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Tim.     You're  honest  men.      You  have  heard   that    I 

I  arn    sure    you    have  :    speak    truth ;    you're    honest 

Pain.     So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord;  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,   nor  I. 

Tim.     Good  honest    men!  —  Thou    draw'st  a  coun- 

Best  in  alt  Athens:  thou  art,  indeed    th     best 
Thou  eounterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Fain.  So    so    mj   lori! 

Tim       E-ven  so    sir   as  I  si^   —  ^nd    for  thj   fiction, 
\\hj,  thj   lerse  swtUs  «ith  stuff  so  fine  ind  smooth. 
That  thou  art  e^cn  natural  in  thme  art  — 
But    tor  all  this    my  honest  natur  d  friends, 
1  must  needs  B!^     ;ou  ha^e  a  little  fault: 
Mirry     ti-,  not  monstrous  m  you     neither  wish  T, 
You  take  such  puns  to  mtnd 

Both  Bl seech  your  honour 

To  make  it  kno^vn  to  us 

Ttm  \  ou  11  tike  It  ill. 

Bolk      Mos-t  thankfuUi    my  lord 

Tim  Will  you,   indeed? 

Both      Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord 

Tim      There  s    ne^er    a   one    of  ^cu    hut    trusts  a 

Th«  mi^htilj   decenes  \ou 

Both  Do  «t    mv  lord: 

Tim       At     aid    ^o^^    heir    him    cog    see   him    dis- 
semble 

Know  his  gross  pitcher^     lovi.   him    ft  td  him. 

Keep  m  'vour  bosom     yet  remain  assurd, 

That  hes  a  made  up  \illiin 

Pam      I  kno«    none  sieh    mi   lord 

PoH  Nor  I. 
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Tim.     Look  jou,   I    love    you    wtll;    I'll    give  you 
gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies  ; 
Hang  tJiem,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  curse,   and  como  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.     Name  them,  my  lord  ;   let's  know  them. 
Tim.     You   that  way,  and    you    this ;    but    two    in 
company ;  — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch- villain  keeps  him  company, 
If,   where  thou  art,  two  villains   shaU  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'st  not  reside 

[To  /he  Poef. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon,  — 
Hence  !    pack !    there's    gold ;    ye    came    for    gald,  y„' 

You  have  [done]  work  for  me,  there's  payment :  hence  ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs ! 

[Beats  Ihem  out,  and  then  retires  to  his  cave. 

[SfESE    Il.-M.,l(,n^,] 

Enter  Flavius  and  two  Senators. 
Flav.     It  is  [in]  Tain  that   you  would   speak  with 

For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 

That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man. 

Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike. 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.     'Twas  time,  and  griefs, 
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Thdt  fram'd  him  th.u3 ;  time,  with  his  fairer  hand 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  day?. 
The  former  man  may  make  him.     Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flap.  Here  is  his   cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  !      Lord  Tiraon !  Timon  ! 
Look  out,   and  speak  to  friends.     Th'  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  Senate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

TiMOif  approaches  from  his  cave. 
Tim.     Thou    sun,   that    comfort'st,   burn!  —  Speak, 
and  be  hang'd ; 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister ;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon,  — 
Tim.     Of   none    but    such    aa    you,    and    you    of 

Timon. 

2  Sen.     The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.     I  thank  them  ;  and  would    send    them   back 

the  plague, 
Could  I  hut  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  0,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;   nho  haie  thought 
On  special  dignities,   which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing 

2  Sen.  They  confess 
Toward  thee  forgetfulness,   too  general,   gross  ; 
Which  now  the  public  body,   which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  it  own  fail,  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ; 
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And  bend  forth,  us,   to  make   their  sorrowed  render. 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  tlicra  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.     Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 

Allow'd  ^vith  absolute  power,   and  thy  good  name 

Live  with  authority :  —  so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 

Of  Alcihiades  th'  approaches  wild  ; 

Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 

His  country's  peace. 

2  Hen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon,  — 

Tim.     Well,    sir,    I    will ;    therefore,    I   will,    sir ; 

If  Alcihiades  kill  my  countrymen. 

Let  Alcihiades  know  this  of  Timon, 

That  Timon  cares  not.      But  if  he   sack   fair  Athena, 

And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  hy  th'  beards, 

(living  our  holy  virgins  to  the   stain 

Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war. 

Then,  let  him  know,  —  and  tell  Mm,  Timon  speaks  it. 

In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 

I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him, — that  I  care  not. 

And  let  him  take  't  at  worst  ;  for  their  knives  care  not. 

While  you  have  throats  to  answer ;  for  myself. 
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There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp. 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love    before 

The  reverend  st  throat  m    ithcns       So  I  leiie  jou 

To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods 

is  thi-'its  to  keeptrs 
Fla  btaj   not     all  3  m  vain 

Tin      Win     I  was    iritmg  of  my  epitaph 

It  will  be  aecn  to  moiro  v      My   long  sickness 

Of  health  \a&  liMn^  now  begins  to  mend 

■Vad  nothing  brings  me  all  thin^a      Go     Ine  atiU: 

Bt  Alcibndcs  jour  plj^  le    you  hn 

And  last  st  lonj  Lnou^h ' 

1  Sen  We    peak  in  \a  n 

Tun      But  jct  I  love  my  country     aid  am  not 

One  that  rejoices  m  the  common  wreck 

As  common  bruit  doth  put  it 

1  Sen  That  s  well  spoke. 

Tim,      Commend  me  to  m>  Jo  mg  couiitrvmen  — 

1  '^  n      These  i  ords  becone  jour  lipa  as  tl  e>  pass 

through  them 

2  iStn        \nd    enter      n    oi  r    ej  3     1  ke     great     tri- 

un  piers 
In  thtir  appliud  ng  g  tes 

Ttm  Commend  me  to  them; 

And  tell  them    that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs 
rheir  fears  of  hoi^tile  strokes    their  aches    losses 
Iheir  pan^s  of  loie    with  other  incideat  throes 
That  natures  fragde  vessel  doth  sustain 
In    life  8    uncertain  vojage     I  will  some    kindness    do 

III  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcib  ades   wrath 
2  Sen       I  like  this  well     he   mil  return  again 
Tim      I  have  a  tree   which  grows  here    n  my  close, 
ihtt  miie   o    n  use  invit  s  me  to  cut  donn, 
ind  bhoitlj  mist  I  fell  it     tell  my  friends, 
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Tell    itliens,   m  Ihe  sequence   of  dtgroe, 

From  high  to  low  throughout    thit  whoso  plcise 

To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  hi-  haste 

Come  hither,  ere  mj  tree  hath  felt  the   i\c 

And  hang  himself  —  I  pra\   ^  ou     do  mi   greeting. 

Flai       Trouhle  him  no  farther     thus  ^  on  still  .shall 
iind  him 

Tiia       Come  not  to  mc  a^im     but  si\   to    Athens, 
Timoii  hath,  made  his  c'vorhsting  mansion 
tJpon  the  beached  ^erge  of  the  salt  flood 
Who.   once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth. 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover     thither  come 
And  let  my  gra^e  stone  be  jour  orielc  — 
Lips,   let  sour  words  go  bj,   and  languigc   enil 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams :  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

lExit    TiMON. 

1  Sen.     His  discontents  are  unromovably  coupled  to 
nature. 

2  Sea.     Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.     Let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 

1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.       \_E.ceiini. 


Scene   II. 

[Scene  m.— Mulonc] 

The  Walla  of  Athens. 

Enter  two   Senators  and  a  Messenger. 
;n.     Thou    hast    painfully    discover'd  :     ai 


As  full  as  thy  report  ? 
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Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least; 

Besides,   his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen.     We  stand  much  hazard,   if  they  bring    not 

Mess.     I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend, 
\Vliom,   though  in  general  part  wo  were  oppos'd. 
Yet   our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And    made    us    speak   like   friends :  —  this    man    was 

From  Alcihiades  to  Timon's  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  th'  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon 
1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.     No    talk   of  Timon ;    nothing   of  him    ex- 
Tie  enemies'   drum  is  heard,   and  fearful  bcouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.     In,  and  prepare : 
Ours  is  the  fall,  1   fear,   our  foes  the  snare.    {_Exeunt. 


Scene   HI. 

[gccnolV.-Malnue.] 

The  Sea-shore,  on  whicli  a  rude  Tomb  is  seen.     Ti 
mon's  Cave  in  the  distance. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Soldier.     By  all  description  this  should  be  the  plac( 

"VN'Tio's    here  ?    speak,    ho  !  —  No  answer  ?  —  What    i 

Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span : 
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Some  beast  rcar'd  this  ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,    sure,    and    this   his    grave.  —  What's    on    this 

I  cannot  read,  the  character  111  take  with  wa-^ 
Our  ciptain  hath  in  eierj   figure  skill 
An  ag  d  interpreter    though  )  ounf;  in  divs 
Before  proud  Athena  he  s  set  down  by  this 
WhosL  fall  the  nurk  of  ks  ■inbitioii  i^  [Exil 


Before  the  W  alls  ol   \tl  ens 

Trumpets  sound      Entet   Aicibiades  and  Forces 

Alcib      'iound  to  this  coward  and  lasciyious  town 

Our  terribk    ipproich  [_A  parky  sounded 

Enlei    Stnaturs  en  tli    ua'h    attendtd 
Till  now  ^ou  hi^c  gone  on    and  fiUd  the  time 
With  aU  licentious  measure    miking  jour  wills 
The  scope  of  justice     till  now    mjaelf   and  such 
As  slept  -flithin  tht  shadow   of  your  power 
Have  winderd  with  our  tra^ersd  arms    and  breathd 
Our  sufferince  %ainh       Nov  the  time   i*  flush 
When  crouching  marrow     m  the  bearer  strong 
Cries  of  Itself   'No  more       now  bieathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  m  ^our  great  chairs  of  ease 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  fli.<ht 

1  Stn  NDble     and  loung, 

When  thv  first  griefs  were  but  a  neie  conceit 
Ere  thou  hadst  power  or  wc  had  causi,  ot  tear 
We   sent  to  thct      t     gn      th\   rages  lalm 

YOL    ■«  s 
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To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude   mth  lo^es 
Aboie  their  qudntity 

2  Sen  So  did  i^c  ivoo 

Tranafoiiud  Timon   to  our  cifys  lo^e 
By  humble  message,  and  b^  promis  d  means : 
Wc  were  not  all  unkind,   nor  dU  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war 

1  Sen  These  nails  of  ours 
Were  not  eieetcd  by  their  hands    from  whom 
You  haie  receiT  d  \our  griefs     nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  Bchooli  should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living, 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out ; 
Shame,  that  the;  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

{If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which  nature  loaths)   take  thou  the  de&tin'd  terfh; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take, 
On  those  that  are,  revenges;   crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,   and  those  kin. 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended      Like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,   and  euU  th'  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  ^'ith  thy  omile 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 
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sc.  IV.  TIMON   OF   ATHENS.  291 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,   and  they  shall  ope. 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say,    thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove. 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the- wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
ShaU  make  their  harbour  in  out  town,   till  we 
Have   seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Ahib.  Then,  there's  my  glove: 

Descend,   and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more;  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more   noble  meaning,  —  not  a  man 
ShaU  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  hounds. 
But  shall  he  rendered  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib.     Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[_Tke    Senators    descend,    and    the    Attendants 
open  the  gates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Sold.      My  noble   General,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomh'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea  : 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  iiiscuipture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Aleib.     [Reads.]     "  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  cf 
wretched  soul  hereft : 
Seek  not   my  name.     A  plague    consume   you    wicked 
caitiffs  left ! 
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Here  lie  I,  Timon ;   who,  alive,  all    living  men   did 

Pass  hy,  and  airse  thy  Jill ;  but  pass,  and   stay   not 

here  thy  gait." 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn' dst    our    brain's    flow,    and    those    oiir    droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,   yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiYen.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 
Make  war  breed  peace  ;  make  peace  stint  war  ;  make 

Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech.  — 

Let  our  drums  strike.  [Sceun', 
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NOTES    ON    TIMON.Oy    ATHENS. 


ACT   FIRST. 
Scene  I. 

p.  208.     " as  a  ffiim,  which  MBes";  —  The  folio  misprints, 

■'  as  a  Gaiime  whiiJi  uses."    Pope  corrected  the  first  error ; 
Johnson,  the  aecond. 

p.  209.     " happymnn":  —  The  folio    "  happj  men        But 

the  reference  is  plainly  to  rimon,  not  to  the  htnators  as 
Theobald  saw. 
"  "In  a  wide  sea  o/^  tcax"  :  —  It  hae  been  already  re- 
marked in  these  Notes  that  the  ancients  wrote  -with  a 
style  upon  a  was  tablet,  and  that  perhaps  the  custom  was 
known  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Still  I  Ihink  it  possible 
that  there  is  coimption  here.  The  roetaphor  is  not 
worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

"Leaving  no  >racl  beWnd";  —  i.e.,  no  track.     The 
■words,  radically  the  same,  were  used  intecchangeflhly. 

p.  210.     "  Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down  "  ; 
—  The  folio  has,  "/laad"  and  "sit."    The  aecond  foMo 
gave,  '  hands,'  and  Eowe,  '  slip.' 
"  "  T}timpets   eoimd.     Enter   Timon,"  &c. :  —  The   stage 

direction  of  the  folio  is,  "  Tivmpets  sound.     Enter  Lord 
Timon  addressing  kimselfe  caarteousl^  to  ever;/  Suior." 

p.  211.     .. tuhich /ailing"  : — Capell   read,  well,   for  the 

sake  of  rhythm,  "  which  felling  him." 

needs  me":— With  bnt  little 


a.     "  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon"  :  —  This  line  is  manifestly 
mutilated.      But  Warburton  and   JIalone   explained   it. 
Therefore  he  will  be  honest  —  in  this  matter,  understood  ! 
(.293) 
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p.  212.  "This  geiilleman  o!  mine"; — As  to  this  gentleman 
who  held  a  trencher,  see  the  Note  on  "I  beheld  the 
maid,"  Merchant  of  Veniee,  Act  HI.  9c.  2,  p.  252. 

p.  215.     " which  will  not  cost  a  raan  a  doit":  —  It  is 

hardly  worth  while  tu  notice  the  misprint  of  the  folio, 
"  casl  a  man."  &c. 
'  "  That  I  had  no  angry  toil  to  be  a  lord  "  ;  —  To  those 

who  can  make  nothing  of  this  passage,  —  and  the  less  for 
Johnson's  explanation,  "  I  should  hate  myself  for  pa- 
tiently enduring  to  be  a  lord  "  —  I  suggeet  {referring  to 
the  hot  temper  m  which  Apemanlvs  uttered  his  wish)  that 
we  might  read,  "  That  I  had  rm  angry  ^t  to  be  a  lord." 

p.  216,  ••  Aekes  contract,"  &c. ;  —  Here  '  aches '  is  a  dissyllable. 
See  the  Note  on  "  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H," 
MiKh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  HI.  Sc.  i,  p.  332.  'rhia 
speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  folio,  but  is  manifestly 

*  "  Ere  we  depart  "  :  —  i.  e.,  Ere  we  part.     See  the  Note 

on  "  Hath  willingly  departed,"  &c,.  King  John,  Act  II. 

So.  1,  p.  U6. 
"  *'  The  most  accursed  thou  "  :  —  Hanmer  plausibly  read, 

"  The  Hiwe  accursed,"  &c. 
p.  317.    "Shmild'sl  have  kept  one,"  &c. ;  — i.e.,  Thou  should'st, 

&c. ;   the  pronoun  elided,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Shakespeare's  day. 

Scene  H. 


"  Honest  Ventiditis  "  ;  —  Here  and  elsewhere  Ventidim 
is  called  Ventigioiiji  or  Ventidgins  in  the  old  copies ;  re- 
membering which,  we  should  be  lenient  when  we  hear 
some  brother  of  Shakespeare's  craft  hiss  out,  ■  Perfidjus 

.9.  "  Ho,  ho,  amfesa'd  it?  hang'd  it,"  &c. :  —  Apparently 
an  allusion  to  the  saying,  Confess  and  be  hanged. 

"But  yond"  man  is  euer  angry"  :  — The  folio,  "verie 
angrie."    Rowe  made  the  necessary  change, 

" I icom  thy  meat" :  —  In  the  folio,  as  in  this  edition, 
three  lines  of  verse  are  given  in  this  speech,  the  rest  of 
which  is  prose.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  ob- 
served, that  in  this  instance,  and  in  many  others  in  this 
play,  the  entire  passage  was  written  in  verse,  which,  in 
the  course  of  transcription  and  printing,  entirely  lost  its 
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trical  character.     Yet  speeches  pattlj-  verse  and  partly 
I..  ..^j,  pjij  dramatists. 


p.  219.     " invite  them  without  knives"  :  —  Even  as  late  as 

Sliakespeare's  time  each  person  carried  the  knife  which 
he  used  at  table. 

p.  220.  "Much  good  dleh  thy  good  heart": — This  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  '  Much  good  da  it.' 
&c. ;  as  to  which  interpretation  I  am  doubtftil.  The  word 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is  not 
among  the  provincialiBros  of  either  Old  or  New  EngLlnd. 

p.  221.  "O  jby  e'en  made  away,"  &c. ;  — The  folio  has,  ■■  O 
joyes  ene,"  &c.,  which  Rowc  corrected. 

p.  222.  " The  em. 

Taste,  foueh,  tmeW,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise  "  ;  —  In 
the  folio,  for  fliese  words,  we  have  but  one  line,  "  TJiere 
taste,  touch,  all  pleased,"  &c.  Warburton  made  the 
ingenious  change,  with  the  comment,  "i.  e.,  the  five 
senses,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  four  of 
them,  viz.,  the  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  are  all 
feasted  at  thy  board,  and  these  ladies  come  with  me  to 
entertain  yonr  sight  in  a  masqne."  Bnt.  clever  as  this 
is,  I  am  fhr  trom  being  sure  that  the  folio  does  not  give 
us  the  text  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  that  we 
shonld  not  read,  — 

There  taste,  touch,  all,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise  j 
They  only  now  come  but  to  ieast  tiine  eyes. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  '  there '  refers,  fliere  may  be  the 
counter  questions.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  '  his '  in  the 
second  line  of  the  speech  f  IMiat  are  the  "  five  be»t 
senses"?  What  is  the  antecedent  of  'they'  in  the  sixth 
line  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  show  that  the 
speech  is  one  in  which  strict  grammaticBl  coherence  is 
not  to  be  sought  at   the  expense  of  much    conjectural 


"           ■•Hey  day!"  — Here, 

again,  we  have  the  form,  "hoy 
1  that  perhaps  it  should  be  re- 

.223.      -ILaAy.     My  lord" : 
to  '■  1  Lord,"  doubtless,  a 
of  the  use  of  L.  for  bo 
manuscript. 

-The  folio  assigns  this  speech 
h   'Lord'   and   'iJidy'  in  the 

.224.     "Astoorfuoncethisjei 
jewel. 

el "  :  —  i.  e.,  prefer,  hono 

r  tliis 

.  227.     "So;  —  i/iou  Kill  tint 

hear  me  now": —  This,  s 

cech, 

like  many  others  in  this  play,  must  needs  be  given  in  the 
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TIMON   OF   ATHENS.  act  ii. 

intgular  form  in.  ivliioh  it  appears  in  the  folio.  As  to 
the  last  two  lines,  Mr.  Dyce  justly  remarks  that  "fre- 
quently, when  our  early  dramatists  introduce  a  couplet, 
they  make  the  first  line  shorter  (sometimes  much  shorter) 
than  the  second." 


ACT   SECOND. 


s  and  imperative  correction 

p.  220.     "  WMdi  flashes  now  a  phoenix  "  :  —  ■  Which '  refers  to 
Timon  ;   according  to  the  common  practice  of  bhakc- 
Bpeare's  day. 
"  "  TaJie  the  bonds,"  &c. :  —  Before  these  words  the  folio 

repeats  those  of  the  previous  speech,  which  have  been 
retained  till  the  present  day  in  the  form,  "  Ay,  go,  dr." 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  following  Mr.  Dyce'a  exam- 
ple, and  omitting  them  as  an  accidental  repetition. 

Scene  TL. 

"  " nor  restanes  no  care  "  : .—  This  reading  is  awk- 

ward, to  say  the  least.  The  folio  has,  "nor  Teiume," 
&c. ;  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1S32,  plausibly,  "no  feseiwe, 
no  care."  Might  we  not  read,  "  nor  rasmnes  no  care  "  ! 
In  the  next  sentence  I  am  sure  that  there  is  corruption, 
but  do  not  venture  to  attempt  a  re.'itoration,  or  even  to 
conjecture  in  what  words  the  error  lies.  Yet  advancing 
to  the  next  period,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  con- 
cerning a  text  in  which  we  must  needs  accept  "  He  will 
not  hear  till  fbel"  as  a  genuine  reading?  —  as  I  think 

p.  22a.  "Good  eoen,  Varro"  :  —  i.e.,  Qood  afternoon.  Evening 
began  with  our  ancestors  directly  after  12  M,  — The 
servants,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  addressed  by  their  mas- 
ters' names,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Lovel's  Servant's 
Hall.    In  the  folio  their  speeches  have  the  prefixes  Var. 

p.  230.  '•  With  clamorous  demands  of  date-btotte  bonds  "  ;  — 
The  folio,  "With  clamorous  demands  of  debl,  broken 
Bonds,"  which,  as  '■  long-since- duo  debts"  are  mentioned 
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in  the  next  line,  and  the  verse  is  overloaded  in  this,  ive 
may  be  sure  is  corrupt.  Malone  read,  "  date-iroien 
bonds;"  Steerens,  "date-broke."  Hiinmer  had  previ- 
ously relieved  the  line  by  reading,  "  demands  of  broken 
bonds,"  which  is  not  improbably  the  true  text,  as  '  debt ' 
might  have  been  caught  from  the  next  line. 

p.  231.  "Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth!"  —  i.  e.,  at  the 
house  of  his  misttesa,  who  kept  a  hot-house  like  her  of 
ileaeure  for  Manure.  See  the  Note  ou  "  a  Corinthian," 
1  ISHg  Henry  the  Foxrtk.  Act  U.  So.  4,  p.  397. 

"         '■ my  mutres^  p"ge  "  :  —  The  foHo,  "  my  Masteri 

Page,"  and,  in  the  Fool's  third  speech  below,  "  my  Mas- 
ter! house,"  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  use  of  the 
initial  letter  common  to  both  words. 

p.  233,     "At  many  leisures  I  propoa'd"  :  —  The  folio,  "I  pro- 

p.  235.     "  Within  there  !  —  Flaminius  !  "  —  The  folio  misprints. 


ACT   THIRD. 


with  respect,  respectfully. 

p.  238.     " and  ^onea(j  is  his  "  :  —  Here  'honesty'  is  used 

in  the  ancient  sense  —  generosity,  honor.  —  In  the  next 
Scene  LucuSus  laments  the  pretended  expenditure  which 
prevents  him  from  showing  himself  "  honourable." 

p.  239.     •' This  slave,  unto  his  hoaow,  has  my  lord's  meat 

in  him  "  ;  —  There  has  long  been  trouble  about  this  pas- 
sage. Pope  rend,  speciously,  "  This  slave  linto  tAta 
hour,"  &c. ;  Mr.  Comer's  folio  of  1632,  "This  slave  unto 
his  hrnnaar;"  and  Mr.  Dyce  su^ests,  "This  alander  unto 
his  honour,"  &c.  But  I  think  that  the  old  text  needs  nL- 
change,  and  that  it  m  merely  an  inversion  of.  Unto  his 
honour  this  slave  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him,  i.  e.,  Ijicullnf 
was  honored  by  sitting  at  Timon's  table. 

Scene  H. 

lim  "  ■   -  i.  e.,  had  he  mistaken 
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298  TI-MON    OF   ATHENS.  act  iir, 

p.  240.  "Has  only  senl,"  &c,  :— i.  c,  He  has  only  eent,  Sec; 
the  pronoun  being  elided,  according  to  a  custom  clae- 
whece  noticed  in  &e  work. 
"  "  He  cannot  want  fifty-Jhe  hundred  talents"  :  —  I  can- 
not but  think  tlmt  we  owe  this  reading  to  accident  of 
some  kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  Servilius  names  no 
specific  Bum,  but  uses  the  general  term  ■  so  many,'  which 
not  improbably  is  a  remnant  of  the  liist  Eketch  of  the 
play,  '  so  many '  having  been  written  in  place  of  the 
specific  and  proper  number.  Kfty-fiTe  hundred  talents 
is  such  a  colossal  sum  (over  six  millions  of  dollars)  that 
LucullW  namesake  mi^t  easily  have  "wanted"  it.  I 
suspect  that  in  '  fifty-five '  are  united  a  word  carelessly 
used  —  '  fifty,'  and  that  which  was  meant  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  -five.' 

p.  241.     " were  not  viiinom"  :  —  i.e.,  strong,  pressing. 

Virtue  is  strength. 

"         " that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  fiw  a  Uith 

part,"  &c. ;  —  Here  ia  obscurity,  to  clear  whieh  nothing 
so  effectual  has  been  proposed  as  Jackson's  sug^sttoa 
that  tiicre  is  an  accidental  transposition  to  be  corrected, 
thus  -.  —  ••  that  1  should  purchase  the  day  before,  and  for 
a  little  part  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour." 
"  "Is  every  flatterer's  tpirit":  —  The  original,  "flat- 
terer's spoit!"  ITieobald  made  the  correction.  The  error 
may  have  orison  from  the  spelling  npi-ite ;  and  in  any  case 
the  word  has  the  quantity  of  a  monosyllable .  Mr.  t'ol- 
litr's  folio  has,  "  flatterer's  port." 

p.  242.  "  I  v^vld  haxe  put  my  SDealth  into  donation  "  :  ■—  i.  e., 
although  I  owe  none  of  my  wealth  to  TYnion,  jet,  if  in 
his  need  he  had  applied  to  me,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  regard  it  as  a  gift  from  him,  and  to  relum  him  half  of 
it.  —  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
although  '  put  my  wealth  into  donation '  seems  belter 
adapted  to  express  a  giving  ot  the  wealth. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  243.  "  Hom  '.  have  they  denfd  him  t"  —  This  speech  is  given 
with  Ihc  verse-like  arrangement  of  lines  with  which  it  is 
printed  in  the  folio  ;  but.  if  it  were  ever  constructed  jii 
verse,  only  the  irreparable  wreck  remains. 
'  " [/]  be  thought  a  fool"; — The  necessary  pro- 
noun is  from  the  second  folio. 
■' (Ac  : 

man  «ill  moi 
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[1.343.  ■■Save  the  gods  oiiij/".  — The  folio,  "  Sqtg  otity  the 
gods."  But,  »s  tliis  part  of  the  speeeli  is  strictly  inefrical, 
I  have  no  heatation  in  adopting  Hanmet's  transposition. 

Scene  IV, 

p,  247,  '■  Hor.  SeiT>.  And  mine,  my  hrd"  :  —  The  folio  assigns 
these  words  to  "  1  Var."  But  both  Vairo'»  servants 
speak  immediately  afterwards ;  and  Malone  was  doiibtiess 
right  in  changing  the  prefix. 

p,  248,     " Ventidiiis,  al!"  :  — The  folio  has,  "  VUorxa  all," 

which  senaelesa  aggregation  of  letters  has  hitherto  been 
either  entirely  excluded  from  the  text,  or  without  change 
made  a  part  of  it.  But,  as  "all"  of  Ttmoii's  parttsitea 
were  to  be  invited,  Itiiftrfias,  the  most  obliged  and  most 
ungrateful  of  them,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted ;  and 
his  was  just  the  name  to  come  last,  with  a  pause  equiva- 
lent to  '  even '  before  it,  and  after  it  the  intensifying  '  all.' 
Aa  Featidius  has  a  common  initial  letter  with  the  word 
in  the  test,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  blunder  is  due  to  n 
compositor's  attempt  to  decipher  a  very  obscure  writing 
of  it?  It  seems  better  than  Ullorxa  or  nothing;  and  as 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  supposed  typographical  error, 
for  "Phrynia  and  Timandra"  (Act  V.  Sc.  I,  p.  279)  we 
have  in  itie  folio,  "  Pla-iHica  and  Timimdylo.''  [Since 
the  foregoing  Note  H-as  put  in  type  Mr.  Kei^htley  has 
ingeniously  suggested  that  for  "TJllorxa  all"  we  should 
read,  "Aao'them,  all."} 

SCEKE    V. 

p.  2^9.     .. the  law  shall  bmhe  him" .-  —  The  folio,  '■  bruise 


'■ the  felon, 

iO.  Loaden  with  irons": — With  some  misgivings  I 
admit  Johnson's  very  specious  reading.  The  folio  ha-. 
"l\ie  fellow"  &c. 


p.  261.  "/say,  my  lords":  —  The  folio,  "  B^j' say  my  lords," 
which  is  nonsensical,  if  not  nonsense.  The  second  folio 
has,  "Why  I  say,"  &c.  But,  in  my  judgment,  ■why' 
of  the  first  folio  is  manifestly  a  misprint  by  car  fr  r  '  /.' 
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p.  351.     " too  much  plenty  with  'em  " ,-  —  The  folio,  "  with 

him"  —  a  counterpart  to  the  error  noticed  in  the  first 
Note  ahove. 
"  "  'Tis  infen'd  to  us  "  i  —  i.  e.,  brought  in,  '  borne  in,' 
to  us  —  the  radical  sense  of  the  word.  So  in  3  King 
Henry  tAe  Sixth,  Act  II.  Sc.  2  ;  "  Inferring  arguments 
of  mighty  force." 

p.  253. '   '• and  la^  for  hearts  "  :  —  i.  e.,  waylay,  lie  in 

Scene  VI. 

p.  253.     "  Enter  Lasba,  LucuUm,"  &c. :  —  The  old  editions  Hnd 
all  others  hitherto,  "Enter  divers  Lords,"  &c.     But  see 
Se.  4  of  this  Act,  "  Go,  hid  all  my  friends,  again,  Lncius, 
lucullus,  Ventidius,"  Ac,  and  the  Note  upon  the  passage. 
"  "Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring:"  —  i.  e,,  eagerly 

and  earnestly  engaged  ;  —  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  language  of  falconry,  in  which  a  hawk  was  said  to 
tire  npon  the  lefiise  of  her  prey,  which  the  filconei  threw 
tfl  her  as  reward  and  encouragement.  "An  hawke 
Tyryth,  Fedyth,  Goorgyth,  &e.  ...  She  Tyryth 
upon  rumpes.  She  fedydi  on  all  manere  of  flesshe.  She 
Korgitb  wbon  she  fyllyth  her  gorge  wyth  nieete."  The 
Me  of  hawkynge,  kuntyng,  and  fysskynge,  (Juliana  Ber- 
ners,)  ciij. 

"         1' but  he  hath  coi^ur'd  me  "  :  —  '  Conjure '  is  here 

used  in  the  sense  of  earnestly  entreat,  which  it  still 
commonly  has.  So  "  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,"  Soiaeo 
and  Juliet,  Act  V,  Sc.  3,  and  •'  an  earnest  conjuration 
from  the  King,"  Hamhl,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

p.  254.     " if  they   will   lare   so   harshly  o'    tk'   irumpeea 

sound  "  ;  —  This  is  equivalent  to.  Since,  when  the  trum- 
pets sound,  you  wiU  hear  the  sutnmons  to  so  poor  a 
dinner.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  serving  of  dinner 
in  great  households  was  announced  by  the  sounding  of 
trumpets.  See  Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  "Hark,  how  fiiese 
instruments  summon  to  supper."  —  Possibly  we  should 
read,  "  if  they  will  fare  so  harshly.  O,  the  tnanpett 
amtnd :  we  shall  too  't  presently  " ;  —  Timon  apologizing 
for  the  delay  of  his  entertainment,  as  well  as  its  poor 
quality.  But  the  contraction  of  the  folio,  "  o'  th\"  is 
against  this  reading. 

p.  255.     '■ The  rest  of  your  foes.  0  gods  !  "  —  The  fblio 

has,  "  the  rest  of  your  fees"  kc,  of  which  the  only 
explanation  offered  is  Capell's,  "  the  rest  of  those  who 
arc  forfeit  to  your  vengeance,  O  gods."     Eut  I  have  nu 
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hesitation  in  adopting  Warljurton'B  reading,  wLith  rests 
npoii  the  slightest  possible  misprint.  —  In  the  same  sen- 
tence Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  plausibly  TcadE,  "  the 
common  lag  of  people." 

i6.     ■' spangled  with' your   flatteries  ";  — The  folio, 

II  spangled  you  with  flatteries."  The  almost  obvious  eor- 
reolion.  wus  made  by  Haiuner. 

"  0(  man  and  beaat  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  !  "  —  I  suspect  that  there  is 
corruption  here.    Why  should  the  infinite  malady  aiisl  t 
Did  not    Shakespeare  write    "the   infectioas  malady"! 
See  CoiiobaHis,  Act  I.  8c.  4  ;  — 

" Boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorred 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  !  " 


ACT   FOUKTH. 

SCENK   I. 

i7.  "And  let  confusion  live!" — The  folio,  "And  yet," 
&c.  The  correction  made  by  Haiimer,  and  found  in  Mr, 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  is  absolutely  required. 

iS.     " with  multiplying  bans  I"  —  i.  e.,  curses. 

Scene  II. 

i9.     "As  we  do  turn  our  hads,"   &c. :  — Mason  ver;-  spe- 
ciously  suggested  that  we  should  transpose  'from'  and 
I  to '  in  this  sentence,  and  read,  — 
"As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
To  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave. 
So  his  fiimiliars  Jrom  his  buried  forttmes 
Slink  all  away." 
And  undoubtedly,  when  we  leave  the  graves  of  our 
&iends,  we  turn  our  backs  to  or  on  them,  and  Timon's 
parasites  did  slink  away  from  his  fallen  fortunes.     But 
this  sentence  is  written  m  a  freer  style  than  perhaps 
would  bepermissiblenow-a-days.   Here  '  turn  our  backs ' 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  '  go  away ' ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Tim/m'a  familiars  is  spoken  of  in  its  relation  to  his 
buried  fortunes. 


"Who  icDuM  be  so  mock'd  with  glory? 
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I  have  little  doubt  that  the  second  word  of  this  line 
should  be  contracted,  "  Who  'Id  be  so  mocked,"  &o.  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  we  should  read,  "  or  so  live." 
But,  upon  maturor  consideration,  I  believe  the  old  text 
to  be  genuine,  though  not  very  correct,  the  construction 
beuig,  \Vho  would  to  live,  but  in  a.  dream,  &c.  —  In  the 
nest  line  hut  one,  "  all  what  state  compounds  *'  moans, 
of  course,  "  oil  that  goes  to  make  up  state  ;  "  and  perhaps 
we  should  read,  "  and  all  Ibal,"  &c. 

p.  260.     " does   still  mar  men";— It   is   hardly  worth 

while  to  notice  the  misprint,  ■'  do  still  mar  men,"  of  the 
folio. 

Scene  III. 

"  *' ajid  deny  't  that  lord" :  ^—i.  e.,  deny  similar  ele- 

vation to  that  lord. 

p.  261.     •' the  •■other's  sides  "  ;  —  Neat  cattle  were  called 

rother  beasts.  The  folio  has,  "brotlier's  sides."  The 
very  ingenious  and  entirely  satislkctory  correction  was 
made  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  ^erwards  was  found  in  Mr. 
CoUier'E  folio  of  1632.  _  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
folio  spells  '  pasture '  pmioar. 

"         " for  every  grise  of  fortune ; "  —  i.  e.,  for  every 

step  of  fortune.  The  word  was  doubtless  first  used  in 
this  sense  in  reference  to  the  stone  steps  of  terraces  or 
ha-has  made  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  Cotgrave  has, 
"  Gm:  a  greetie,  browne-gray,  shining,  hard  and  lot^- 
lasting  freestone,  good  to  pave  with."  This  word  occurs 
also  in  Tioelfth  Night,  Act  III,  Sc.  1,  and  in  Othello, 
Act  I,  Sc.  3. 

"  "  Pluck  ttout  men's  pillouis,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  hasten  tbeii 
departure  from  this  world.  The  allusion  is  to  a  custom 
in  former  ages  of  plucking  away  the  pillow  from  the  head 
of  a  dying  person,  under  the  doubly  mistaken  notion 
that  the  last  moments  ai'e  moments  of  great  suffering, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  pillow  shortened  them. 

"  " the  tcappea'd  widow  "  ;  —  The  meaning  of  this 

word,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  not  settled. 
It  probably  means  worn-out,  used-up. 
p.  363.  "  Leaving  vdlA  ikes  their  lust" :  —  There  is  confusion 
here  in  the  old  texts;  this  passage  being  printed,  as 
prose,  thus;  "Be  awhore  stQl,  they  loue  thee  not  that 
use  thee,  gins  them  diseases,  leauirtg  leifh  ihee  their  btst^ 
Make  use,"  Sic.  Tlie  poetical  form  of  the  passage  has 
been  heretofore  restored  to  it ;  but  the  transposition  of 
the  italicized  clauses  —  manifest  when  pointed  out  —  haa 
been  hitherto  retwned. 
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p,  265.     " thy  tliroflt  shall  cut  "  :  —  Tlie  folio  ha?,   "  the 

Uiioat,"  &c. 

''  "  Andf   to   make  whores,  a  baicd"  :  —  A  ftifficult   and 

perhaps  corrupted  passage,  although,  as  it  is  punctuated 
in  the  text,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  aetepted  as  meaning  that 
Timon  had  money  enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade,  and  a  bawd  forswear  hcra  —  to  make  whores. 
This  is  Johnson's  explanation.  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has 
the  very  foolish  rea<ling,  "And  to  make  whorea  ab- 
horred," But  how  should  money,  to  whomsoever  prom- 
ised or  given,  make  whorea  abhorred  ? 

p.  267.     " below  orisp  heaven  "  :  —  For  the  epithet  so  sinr 

gularly  applied  to  heaven,  Warburton  would  have  sub- 
stituted crypt  ^  vaulted,  heaven.  Upton  explained  the 
original  word  as  nienning  curled,  bent,  hallow. 

"  "  Dry  up  thy  marroie}/  vines  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  •'  thy 

jMoj'fDiMs  vines."  But  I  canhot  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Dyce 
has  su^ested,  ■  Marrowes '  is  there  a  misprint  for  '  Mar- 
fame.'  Cotgrave  deflues  Moelleiix  as  "mai-nnme,  pithie, 
full  of  strength  or  gfrong  sap."  The  contest  entirely 
supports  this  emendation  :  the  "  marrowy  vines"  supply 
"liquorish  draughts,"  as  the  "plough-torn  leas"  pro- 
duce the  "  morsels  unctuous." 

p.  268.     " a  nature  but  in/erfcrf"  :  — Rowe,  plausibly  but 

needlessly,  read,  "  a  nature  but  affested." 

"  "From  change  of  fortune"  :  —  The  folio,  "  ot  future," 

which  Howe  corrected. 

"  " that  bid  welcome  "  :  —  The  folio  has  the  trifling 

misprint,  "that  bad  welcome,"  which  was  corrected  in 
the  Eecond  folio. 

"  "  Will  these  ?aoss'd  trees  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  nim/st  Trees : " 

but  can  there  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  Hanraer  restored 
the  epithet  which  the  writer  applied  to  the  trees  that  had 
outiived  the  eagle  ? 

"  "And  skip  ickere  thou  point'st  out";  —  The  folio, 
"  And  skip  when,"  &c.,  with  wliat  seems  to  be  a  misprint 
as  easily  to  be  discovered  aa  made. 

p.  269.     " the  pasHve  drugs  of  it":  —  i.  e.,  the  passive 

drudges  of  it.  Of  old,  '  drudge '  was  spelled  either 
dmdge,  drugge,  or  drug ;  and,  although  it  is  probable  that 
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p.  2G9.     "  Who  bad  the  world  as  iny  conficliotiar^  "  :  —  i.  e.,  b9 
iny  store  of  confections,  of  sweets.     Sec  the  Note  on 
"  m  the  pastry,"  Romeo  and  Juliel    lut  IV    So.  4. 
p.  270.    "  First  mend  mg  oompanv      —  The  folio,  "  tht/  com- 
puny,"  which  Rowe  corrected 

p.  272.     " all  thy  safety  wete  retaotton      — This  irnconi- 

nion  word  occurs  again  in  King  Lear  Act  n.  Sc.  4. 
"  That  this  remotion  of  the  DuU  and  her."  Steevens 
apprehends  it  in  the  sen  e  of  moiement  from  place  to 
place,  Malone  in  that  of  remottnc  a  In  King  Lear  it 
plainly  means  reaction.  But  it  may  poasibly  be  that  in 
this  passage  it  is  the  chance  resitlt  <^  the  repetition  of 
Uie  last  letters  of  the  preceding  word  —  an  accident  not 
uncommon  in  the  printing  office. 
p.  273.  "  rs  beat  thee,  but  I  s/ktuM  infect,"  &c. !  —  In  Shake- 
speare's day  and  after,  the  correspondence  of  "will'  and 
'  shall,'  '  would '  and''  should,'  in  sentences  of  this  kind, 
was  not  at  all  carefully  observeii.  But  perhaps  there  is  a 
misprint  of  '  Fid  beat,"  &e. 

p.  274.     " tbou  touch  of  hearts  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  touchstone. 

"  •'  More  things  lite  men  !  —  Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them  "  ;  —  The  folio  gives  this  line,  with  manifest  error, 
which  was  left  for  Johnson's  correction,  to  Apemantus.  It 
also  has,  "  ubhorce  then." 

"         '• some  slender  orl  of  his  remainder";  —  i.e., 

some  little  scrap. 

p.  276.    " Yet  (AhMs  I  mustyou  con  ".'  —  The  phrase -con 

thanks,'  I  am  now  sure,  meant,  to  acknowledge  thanks ; 
and  Steevens'  explanation  (See  AlTa  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  rV.  Sc.  3)  is  not  "/or  from  satisfactory." 
''         "  Do  villainn,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't "  :  —  The 
folio  has,  "Do  ViUaaie,"  &c.    "Protest"  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  profess, 
p.  276.     "Have   uncheck'd    theft":  — The    folio,    •' Ha'a    nn- 
checkd,"  &c. 
'  " Steal  [hoi'I  less":  —  The  necessary  negative  par- 

ticle was  first  supplied  by  Rowe. 
"  "  Has  almost  charm'd  me,"  &c. :  —  L.  c,  lie  has  almost, 
&c.  i  and  so  below,  in  Flavive'  speech,  "  Has  caught  me  " 
for  He  has  caught  me.  TTiis  omission  of  the  pronoun  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  these  Notes, 
p.  277.  "Then,  if  thou  ffroiifst,"  Sf.:— The  folio,  "thou 
gnoit'st "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 
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p.  277.     " my  dangerous  nature  iPiW:  —  Warljurton  read, 

"my  dangerous  nature  mild"  —  a  needless  change,  of  the 
oTjTious  sort,  which  also  was  found  in  Mr.  Calfier'E  folio 
of  1633. 

ACT    FIFTH. 

SCEME   I. 

p.  279.  "Enter  Poet  and  Painter" : —  The  Poet  and  Painter 
were  in  sight  of  Apemanioi  m  the  last  Scene  of  the  last 
Act,  ["  yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter,"  p.  272  ;] 
and  the  confusion  consequent  npon  commencing  an  Act 
here  was  noticed  by  Johnson.  But  it  seems  quite  impos- 
BiHe  to  better  the  present  division.  Flavivs  received 
gold,  and  went  away  &om  Timon's  cave,  in  the  last  part 
of  the  last  Scene  of  Act  IV. ;  and  in  his  second  speech 
lie  PasYtter  says,  "  'Tis  said  [in  Athens,  of  course]  he 
gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum,"  Time  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  between  the  departure  of  Flavins  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Poet  and  Painter;  else  we  might  begin 
the  Fifth  Act  with  the  next  Scene.  The  conaliuction  of 
this  play  is  very  clumsy  throughout. 

This  Scene  is  printed  in  long  and  short  lines,  thus,  in 
the  folio  :  — 

"  Pain.    As  I  tooke  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  fatre 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.    What's  lobe  thought  of  him  ? 
Does  the  Rumor  hold  for  true, 
That  hee's  so  full  of  Gold  ? 

Fain,     Oertaine 
Aloibiailes  reports  it ;  Pkrinieia  and  Timand'jh 
Had  Gold  of  him.    He  likewise  ecrich'd 
Poore  stragling  Souldionrs  with  great  quantity 
"lis  said  he  gave  unto  his  Steward 
A  mighty  summe." 

But  this  is  clearly  only  rhjlhrnioal  prose,  which  the 
printer  tried  to  spin  out  for  the  sake  of  what  in  the  print- 
ing office  is  known  as  'fet,'  i.  e.,  blank  space,  for  the 
filling  of  which  with  lead  the  compositor  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  words  that  he  puts  in  type, 
p.  281.  "To  thee  be  icorsSip / "  —  The  folio,  "worsldpt,"  which 
Eowe  corrected. 

p.  283.     ■' drown  them  in  a  draught"  : —  "And  they  brake 

down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of 
Ba[il,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  unto  this  day." 
2  Kings  x.  27. 
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p.  283,     '-You  have   [done]  work  for  me":  — The  necessary 
word  '  done  '  was  suppliud  by  Malone. 
"  "Enter  ITaviaa,  and  lieo   Senators":  —  Here   Malone 

commenced  Scene  II.    But  manifestly  tbeie  is  no  change 
ot  scene  supposed ;  for  Timoii  has  just  retired  to  his  cave, 
and  tTavim,  alter  exchanging  a  few  words  with  his  com- 
panions, says,  "  Here  is  his  cave,"  and  3Vmo«  enters. 
"         ■■  It  is  [in]  vain,"  &c, :  —  So  the  third  folio  ;  the  fiiat 

"  '■  It  is  our  part  and  promise  to  the  Athenians"  ;  —  Mr, 

Sidney  Walker  very  plausibly  proposes  to  read,  "It  is 

p.  284,     "And   chance   it   as  it   may":  — The   folio,    "And 
diaiie'd,"  &c.,  which  the  second  folio  corrected. 
"  "  Of  it  own  f(ui  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  Of  it  owne  faU." 

Bnt  the  sense  is,  that  Ihe  Senate  was  remorsefully  con- 
scious of  its  failure  in  sending  aid  to  Timon  ,■  and  the 
change  which  Capell  made  is  necessary.  As  to  "  it  own," 
see  the  Note  on  "  it's  foUy,"  &c.,  The  WirtU.'a  Tale, 
Act  I.  8c.  2,  p.  385. 

p.  287.    " let  him  take  his  koste"  :  —  The  reading  of  Mr. 

CkiUier's  folio  of  1632,  "  take  his  halter;'  has  found  great 
fiivor  with  many  persons,  who,  in  objecting  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  test,  must  surely  have  forgotten  that,  in  the 
last  Scene  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Oberon  says,  — 
"  With  this  field  dew  consecrate 
Every  feiiy  taJce  his  gait,"  — 
and  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  we  are  told  that  "Israel  took 
his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beersheba," 
Genesis  xlvi.  1.     And  see  the  verb  used  absolutely  in  the 
following  passage;  "The  next  morning  after  they  drunk, 
you  must  understand  they  took  their  journey;  Gargantua, 
his  pedagogue,"  &c.    Bai^is,  Book  I.  Chap.  16. 
"         "Who,  once  a  day,"  &o. ;  —  Here  'who,'   used  for 
'which,'  according  to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
refers  to  the  "  everlasting  mansion." 

Scene  II. 

p,  288.  "  Whom  though  in  general  part,"  S:c. :  ~  Mr.  Dyoe 
says  'Whom'  is  but  "  the  old  ungrammatieal  use  of  the 
relative,"  and  rightly.  But  the  whole  speech  is  very 
loosely  written.  Even  if  we  should  read,  '  Who,'  ihers 
is  no  verb  ti>  which  it  could  stand  nominative. 
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No  man  in  his  senses,  how- 
ever ifsnorant  or  however  miaantliiopic,  (yet  see  Staun- 
ton's Sliakespeaie,)  would  think  of  calling  upon  a  beast 
to  read  an  inscription ;  but  in  his  surprise  at  Gnding  a 
rude  tumulus  upon  a  desolate  sea  shore,  and  before  he 
saw  that  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  he  might 
exelaini,  '  Some  beast  must  ha^e  reared  this  ! ' 

Scene  IV. 

90.  "  Shame,  that  they  wanted  cutming  "  :  —  i.  e.,  intelli- 
genee. 

"On  those  that  are,  revenges"  : —  Steevens  added  an 
s  to  the  '  revenge  '  of  the  folio.  The  phraseology  of  the 
preceding  speech  and  the  rhythm  of  diis  line  justify  the 
addition. 

91.  ••  Descend,   and  open":  —  The  folio   misprints,    "J3e- 

"But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  puhlic  laws":  —  The 
folio  has,  "  remedied  to  your  public  laws ;  "  and,  in  spite 
of  "  at  heaviest  answer,"  it  was  left  for  Mason  to  point 
out  the  correct  reading. 

"  Here  lies  a  wretched  eorse,"  &c. :  —  Here  two  epitaphs 
appear  as  one.     They  are  both  given  in  North's  Rutareh 
thus  in,  the  life  of  Marc  Antony :  — 
"Heere  lyes  a  wrctehed  eorse,  of  wretched  soulo  bereft. 
Seek  not  my  name ;  a  plague  eonsume  you  wicked  wretches 

left. 
It  is  reported  that  Timon  him  eelfe,  when  he  lived,  mode 
this  epitaphe ;   for  that  whieh  is  commonly  rehearsed  is 
not  his,  hut  made  by  the  poet  Cullimachus  :  ^- 
Heere  lye  I,  Timon,  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate. 
Passe  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  passe,  and  stRy  not  here 
thy  gate."  Ed.  lo79,  p.  1003. 
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.StKiB  CiEsar  occupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
viz.,  from  p.  109  to  130  incluslTe,  in  the  division  of  Tragedies. 
It  is  there  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes,  A  list  of  flie 
Dramalia  Persona;  was  first  sapplied  by  Howe. 
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JULIUS     C^SAE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SHAKESPEAEE  Mmself  has  left  us  evidence  that  he  knew 
of  at  least  one  tragedy  based  upon  the  conspiracy  against 
Julius  Cicsar  earlier  than  his  own.  For  m  Hamlet  (Act  HI. 
Sc.  2)  Pohnivs  says  that  he  "  did  enact  Julius  Cirsar,"  and  was 
"  killed  in  the  Capitol "  by  Brutus.  And  as  he  also  says  that 
he  did  this  "  in  the  ttniversity,"  and  Steevens  cites  a  passage  in 
an  Appendix  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
shows  that  a  Latin  tragedy  upon  this  eabjeet  was  written  by 
Richard  Eedes,  and  played  at  Oxford  in  1582,  we  know  ahnoat 
with  absolute  cortainty  the  play  that  Shakespeare  had  in  mind. 
The  allusions  to  the  story  of  Julius  Csesar  in  our  early  literature 
are  ^ery  numerous,  and  early  English  plays  were  douhtless 
written  upon  it ;  but  it  appears  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
for  his  materials  only  to  the  lives  of  Ciesar,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Cicero  in  North's  Plutarch.  Selecting  the  events  to  be 
dramatized  with  admirable  judgment,  and  arranging  them  with 
consummate  skill,  he  followed  his  authority  even  to  the  detail 
of  the  little  Scene  in  which  Cinna  the  poet  is  slain  for  his  name 
and  his  bad  verses,  and  often  adopted  its  very  language. 

As  to  the  time  when  JuHm  Casar  was  written,  we  are  without 
any  other  evidence  than  that  of  its  style,  which  ranges  it  with 
Antony  and  Cieopati-a,  Coriola'tus,  and  CyaUieliite*  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  out  between  1605  and  1608.  —  It  was  first  printed 
in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  remarkable  accuracy.  —  The 
period  of  its  action  is  from  the  feast  of  I.upercal.  B.  C.  4a,  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.  C;  42. 

*EeMho]a«Nnt(,D[>onrhiHrlo,v. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


JULIL'S  CjESlR. 

octavius  c^sab,     1 
Marcus  Antonius, 
M,  ^Mii..  LewdusJ 

CiCEKO,  1 

Pdblics, 

PoFiLius  Lena,        J 

Marcus  Brutus,      i 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

TaELONIUS,  I 

Decius  Bruxus, 
Metellus  Cimber, 


Flavius  and  Marullds,  TVIiuties. 
Artkmidorus,  a  Sophist  nf  Cnidos. 
A  Soothsayer, 
CiNNA,  a  Poet.     Atioiher  Poet. 


s  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 


W  Brutus  and  Cassius. 


Dardakiob,  J 

P1NDARI19,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

CAT.PCRNIA,  Wife  to  Ciesiir. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Btutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  ijc. 
SCENE,  dwina  the  gieoier  part  of  the  Play,  at  Eome :   c 
icardi  at  Sardis,  and  near  Philippi. 

(312) 
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THE    TEAGEDY    OF 

JULIUS    C^SAR. 

ACT    I. 

Scene  I.  —  Rome.     A  Street. 

Enter  FiAvius,  Maeullus,  and  a  rabhle  of  Citizens. 

Flavivs. 
TTENCE  !     home,    you    idle    creatures,    get    you 

Is  this  a  holiday  ?     What !  know  you  not, 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 

Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession?  —  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  Citizen.     Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

MaruUus.     Where    is    thy   leather    apron,  and    thy 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?  — 
You,  sir ;   what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  1 
am  but,  as  yoii  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.     But  what  trade  art  thou  ?     Answer  me  di. 

2  Cil.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of 
bad  soles. 

t2  (313, 
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314  JULIUS  C^SAE.  ACT  I. 

Mar,     What    trade,    thou    knave  ?    thou    naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

2  Cit.  Nay,  I  heseech  yon,  ak,  be  not  out  with 
tne ;  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  mean'st  thou  hy  that  ?  Mead  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow ' 

2  Cit     Why    sir    cobble  )ou 

Flav      Thou  art  a  cohbler    art  thou  * 

2  Cit  Trul)  sir  all  that  I  L\e  bj  is  with  the  awl: 
I  meddle  with  no  frade«man  s  matter  nor  women's 
matters  but  w  thai  I  am  indeed  air  a  s  irgeon  to 
old  shoes  when  they  are  m  great  danger  I  re  cover 
them.  4s  proper  men  is  ever  trod  upon  neats  leather 
have  gone  upon  mj  handjnork 

Flat!  But  wherefore  art  not  m  thi  shop  to  day  ? 
Why  do  st  thou  lead  these  men  abo  it  the  ■itreet's  ? 

2  Cit  Truly  s  r  to  weir  o\  t  their  shoes  to  get 
myself  nto  more  work  Bit  indeed  «ir  we  make 
holiday,  to  see  Ceesar    and  to  rejoice  m  his  triumph. 

Mar.     W  herefore  rejoice '     Whit   conquest   brings 
he  home  ' 
What  trih  itar  os  follow  him  to  Rome 
To  grace  in  captue  bond?  his  chinot  wheels'' 
You    blocks     vou    stones     joi    worse    than    senseless 

0,  you  hard  hearts    you  cruel  men  of  Rome 
Knew  you  not  Pompei '     Min^  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  ehmb  d  up  to  walls  and  battlement*" 
To  towers  and    undows    jea    to  chimney  topi 
Your  infants  m  jour  arms    and  there  have  sat 
The  live  long  day    w  th  pat  ent  expectition 
To  see  great  Pompej  pass  the  streets  of  Rome 
And  when  jou  saw   his  chanot  but  appear 
Have  50U  not  made  an  universal    hout 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
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ec.  I. 

JULIUS   C^SAE. 

To  heai 

the 

rephcation  of  j 

our  sounds 

Made  in 

he 

r  concave  shores 

And  do 

>ou 

now  put  on  your  beat  attire  ' 

And  do 

now  cull  out  a 

hohda'i  > 

And  do 

)Oll 

no^v   stre«   flow 

ers  in  his 

"aj 

Thdt  con 

in  triumph  over 

Pomp  e J  s 

blood 

Be  t,one 

Run  to 

SOU. 

r  house-,  fall  upon  your  knce> 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  phgue 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude 

Flai       Go     go      good    countrymen ,     and    tor    this 
f,iult 
Assemble  all  the  poor  min  of  jour  sort 
Draw  them  to  Tjber  binks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kias  the  most  exalted  "shores  of  ill 

l_Exevnt  Citizens. 
See,  nhe't  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov  d, 
They  vanish  tongue  tied  in  their  guiltiness 
Go  you  down  that  wa\   towards  the  Capitol 
Ihis  way  wJl  I.     Disrobe  the  images 
If  you  do  find  them  deck  d  -nith  ceremony 

Mar.     May  we  do  so ' 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  LupercJ 

Flav.     It  is  no  matter     let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Cseaar's  trophies      111  aboit 
And  driye  away  the  vulgar  from  the  -(treets 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  ua  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  lExeant. 
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JULIUS   CJiSAR. 


The  Same.     A  PubUc  Place. 

Enter,  in  procession,  with   music,  Cjesak  ;   Antony, 

for    the    course  ;     CALruRNiA,    Portia,     DEcrus, 

CiCEEO,    Bkbtiis,    Cassitjs,    and    Casca  ;    a  great 

crowd  following,  among  them  a  SootliBayor. 

Ccesar.     Calpuinia,  — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Ceesar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

Ctes.  Calpurnia,  — ■ 

Calpurnia.     Here,  my  lord. 

Ctes.     Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius. 

Antony.     CiEsar,  my  lord. 

CtES.     Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calpurnia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember ; 

When  Csesar  says,  '  Do  this,'  it  is  perform' d. 

Cces.     Set  on  ;   and  leave  no  ceremony  out.   [^Music. 

Soothsayer.     Csesar ! 

C(BS.     Ha!     Who  caUs? 

Casca.     Bid  every  noise  be  still.  —  Peace  yet  again! 
IMusic  ceases. 

C<ES.     Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  r 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,   CfEsar !      Speak  :   Ceesar  is  torn'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.     Beware  the  idea  of  March. 

CiES.  What  man  is  that? 

Bruins.     A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 
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c.  II.  JULIUS   CjESAR.                          317 
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318  JULIUS   C^SAR.  ACT  I. 

Thoughts  of  great  value,   worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Bnitus,  can  you  see  your  faoe  ? 

Bru.     No,  Cassius;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  thing. 

Cas.     'Tis  just ; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  aueh  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden,  ivorthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Ca:sar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.     Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cas- 

That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.      Therefore,    good     Brutus,     be     prepar'd    to 

And    since  jou  know  ^ou  cannot  see  ^ouiselt 

So  well  aa  bj  reflection,  I    your  rUss, 

Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 

That  of  yourself  which  jou  jet  know  not  of 

And  be  not  jealous  on  me    gentle  Brutus 

Were  I  i  common  laugher    or  did  use 

To  stale  with  ordiniry  oaths  my  1o\p 

To  every  new  protester,  if  jou  know 

That  I  do  fawn  on  men    and  hug  them  hard 

And  after  scandal  them     or  if  you  know 

That  I  profess  m)«!elf  in  binqueting 

To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous 

[^Flourish  and  nhout. 
Bru      What  meins  this  'ihoutinj, '     I  do   fear,   the 
people 
Choose  Ceesar  for  their  king. 
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BC.  II.  JULIUS   CiESAK.  319 

Cos.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.     I  would  not,   Cassius  ;  yet  I  love  him  well. 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  mo  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  th'  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  hoth  indifferently  : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The   name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos.     I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as   I   do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story.  — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  ;  but  for  my  single  self 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,   as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Cie  j       ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  i    11       d  w        n  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  11         h    : 

For  once,  upon  a  raw      d        t     1  y 
The   troubled  Tyber  ch  li  g  w  th  h        bores, 
Cassar  said  to  me,   "  D       t  th  u    C        us,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into   this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "  —  Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow ;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy  ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Ciesar  cried,  "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink!" 
I,  as  .^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
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Did  I  the  tired  Ciesar      And  Una  imii 

Is  now  become  a  god     and  Cas  lus  i 

A  wretched  creature    ai  1  miat  hend  his  body. 

If  Ca:sar  cireles.  1}  but  nol  on  h  m 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  ivaa  in  Spam 

And    when  the  fit  was  on  him    I  d  d  mark, 

How  he  did  shake      tis  true    thi**  go  1  d  1  shake : 

H  s  coward  hps  did  from  their  colour  fly 

And  thit  s-ime  eje    who  c  btnd  doth  -me  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  Imtre      I  d  d  heir  him  grcin; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his    that  bade  the  Romans 

M'urk  hiin    and  write  h  s  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas'   it  ci  ed        One  me  some  dr  nk    Titinius," 

As  a  sick  girl      Tie  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  siiould 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  worll 

And  bear  the  pain  alone  [&/iOH(      Flourish. 

Bru  Another  gcner  i  shout! 

I  do  believe  that  these  ipplai  ses  ire 
For  some  ne  v  honours  that  arc  I  eap  d  on  CTJsar 

Ca'      \\  hj      man      he    doth    hestri  1      the    nirrow 

Liki,  a  Colo  t.13     and  we  pett\  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs    and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  giaves 

Men  at  some  t  ne  are  masters  of  their  fates 

The  fault    dear  Br  ilus    is  not  in  o  ir  stars 

But  in  oursebes    that  we  are  inderlings 

Brut  IS    and  C*sar      vhat  should  be  in  that  C  r  ir  ? 

'Whj  should  thit  name  be  soinded  more  than  jours? 

"U  rite  them  together    yours  is  as  fair  a  nime 

Soinl  them    it  doth  become  the  mouth     s  well 

Weigh  them    it  is  as  hea\y     conjure  w  th  em, 

'Brutus'  wUl  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  'Cissar'. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
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Upon  what  meat  dotli  this  our  Caesar  fted, 
That  he  is  grown  so  f^reat  ?     Age,  thou  art  sham'd  r 
Rome,   thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When    could    they    say,     till    now,    that     taik'd     nf 

That  her  wide  walls   encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 

Now   is  it  Home  indeed,   and  room  enough. 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

0.  you   and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  broolt'd 

Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Eome, 

As  easily  as  a  king. 

-Brit      That  you  do  love  me  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  )ou  wo  Id  work  me  fo    I  ha  e  some  am; 
How  I  ha\e  thought  of  this    anl  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter     for  this  present 
I    lould  not    so  with  lo\e  I  might  entreat  you 
Be  any  firther  mo\  d     Whit  vou  haie  siil 
I  will  consider     what  you  haie  to    ay 
I  will  with  pitienoe  heat    and  find  a  time 
Both  mept  to  hear  and  aniwer  «uch  high  things. 
Till  then    my  njhle  &■  end    che  (  upon  thi 
Bruti a  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  hmself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hird  conditions  as  thii  time 
Is  kke  to  la\  ipcn  u 

Cas  I  am  glad 

That     nv    weak    wo  Is    h«e    st   lek    but    thus    much 

shew 
Of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru.     The    games    are     done,     and    Cfesar    is    te- 
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hnfei    f  ESA.R  and  Ms  Train. 

<  d!       \s  tliey  pais  by,  pluck  Caaca  by  the  alec^vu  ; 
And  }  0  n  11    ifter  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  iiath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru      I    V  11  do   so  —  But,  look  you,   Cassiug  ; 
The  angr^   spot  doth  glow  on  Ctesar's  brow, 
And  all  tte  reit  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calpurnia  s  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  ha^e  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross  d  in  conference  by  some  Senators. 

Cos,     Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cces.     Antonius ! 

Ant.     Ciesar. 

Gibs.     Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  arc  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,   and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.     Fear  him  not,  Ciesar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Boman,  and  well  given. 

C<e        ■«   uld  h  f  b  t  I  fear  him  not : 

I  t    f  ra)  w         1    bl     t     f 

II  k         th    n   n  I    h    Id         d 

-5  tl    t    1  ar    C  H         ds  much ; 

H  t     h  d  h     1     k 

Q    t     th       gh  th     1    d       f        n     J      1  ves  no  plays, 
A    th       d    t    Ant  n)     h    h         n    m  sic : 
Sllhnl  d        In        ha  sort, 

iiih  kdhmlf     nd  dhs  spirit 

Th.t        Id  b  d  t      mil      t      y  thing, 

Shmnahb  th  e 

Wh  I      th  y  b  h  Id      gr    t      th      th     selves, 
And  theretore  are  thej   very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thoo  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
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Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  CKsar. 
Come  on.  my  rigtt  hand,  for  this  oar  is  deaf, 
And  teO  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  liim. 

[^Exeunt  Cm8\s,    and  his  Train.     Casca   slays 
behind. 
Casca.     You  puU'd    me    by  the   cloak  :    would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.     Ay,   Casca ;    tell    us  what    hath,    chanc'd   to- 

That  Cwsar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.     Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  had 
chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him ;  and, 
being  offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  thus;   and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.     What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.     Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the  last  cry 
for? 

Casca      Why,  for  that  too 

Bru      Was  the  crown  offer  d  him  thrice  ' 

Casca  Ay,  marry  was  't  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
eiery  time  gentler  than  other,  and  it  p\en  putfmg 
by  mine  honest  neiglibours  shouted 

Cas       '\\ho  offered  him  the  cronn  ' 

Ca'sca      Why,  Antony 

Bru      Tf.ll  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Cas-ca 

Casca  I  can  as  well  he  hongd,  ag  tell  the  manner 
of  it  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it  I  '■aw 
Maik  intonj  offer  him  a  crown  — yet  'twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  twas  one  of  thee  coronets,  —  and,  is 
1  told  you,  he  pit  it  by  once  but  for  all  that,  to 
m\  thinkinif,  hi  «oiild  fam  hi\e  had  it  'Ihcn  he 
offered  it  to    him    again ,    then    he    put    it  by  again , 
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but  to  my  thinking  ht  iias  icrj  loth  to  lav  his 
hngcis  off  It  ind  then  he  ofTtied  it  the  hird  time 
he  put  it  the  third  timo  h\  and  still  as  he  refu=i  A 
it  the  rahblement  shouted  and  clipped  their  (-hipp  d 
liands  and  threw  up  thur  sweaty  night  capi,  and 
uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Cffisai 
rDfusd  the  crown  that  it  had  almost  choked  Ctesar, 
for  he  swooned  and  fell  down  at  it  And  for  mme 
own  part  I  durst  not  laugh  for  tear  of  opening  my 
lips    and  recenmg  the  bad  air 

Cas      But     soft    I   prdj    you      What'    did    C^sar 

Casca.  He  full  doivn  in  the  market-place,  and 
foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.     'Tis  verj'  like  ;  —  he    nath    the    falling-sick- 

Cos.     No,  Csesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Ciesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hins  him,  according  as  he  plcas'd 
and  displeas'd  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
t)ic  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.     What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  retused  the  crown, 
he  pluck'd  me  ope  hii  doublet,  and  oifer'd  them  his 
throat  to  cut.  —  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occu- 
pation, if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I 
would  I  might  go  to  Hell  among  the  rogues  :  —  and 
so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said, 
if  he  had  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desir'd 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  intirmity.  Three 
or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good 
soul  !  "  —  and  forgave   him  with  all  their  hearts.      Bu*- 
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there'     no  he    1  to  1  e  fikcn  of   thorn      if  f-rsar    hai 
stabbd  thiit  mother    they  would  hi\e  done  no  le  s 

Brv      And  after  thit  he  came  thus  sad  an  aj  > 

Casca       4.J 

Cab      Did  Cicero  say  any  thmg  * 

Cflscfl       \y    he  spoke  Greek 

Cas      Ti  what  eftcct ' 

Cwsca  Na\  in  I  tell  \ou  that  111  neerlookjou 
i'  til'  face  agai  i  bi  t  those  that  understood  hi* 
smil'd  at  one  -uiotlitr  and  shook  their  hcids  bftt 
for  m  ne  own  part  it  was  Greek  to  mc  I  coiM  t  11 
you  more  ne«s  too  Marullus  and  Fla-Mus  for  puU 
ing  scarf  off  Ctsara  im-iges  arc  put  to  silence 
Fare  \ou  well  there  was  mort  foolcrj  jet  if  I  couh 
remember  it 

Gas     ^\l^l  jou  sup  with  me  to  mght    C\  ca  ' 

Casca      No    I  an  promis  d  lortl 

Cos      Will  JOU  dmo  i\  tk  mc  to  morron  ' 

Casca  Aj  if  I  be  \h\e  ind  j  Dur  ninl  h  11  ind 
your  dinner  worth   the  eatinj, 

Cos      Good     I  wdl  expect  yo  i 

Casca      Do  so      Farenell    both  ^Exit  CAsrA 

Bru      What  a  blunt  lellow   is  thii  gro^yn  to  be 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.     So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is. 

For  this  time  I  will  leave  you ; 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
1  will  come  home   to  you  ;   or,   if  you  will, 
Tome  home  to  me,   and  I  will  wait  for  you. 
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Coi      I    will    do    so    —till    then     thiik    of    the 
world  [EtiI  Beutcs, 

Well    Brutus    thou  ait  nohle     vet    I  lec 
Th)  honourable  metal  miv  be  HTOu^ht 
From  tliat  it  is  difpos  1     therefore     tis  meet 
Tliat  nohle  mmd''  keep   CM,r  with  their  likes 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc  d ' 
C«sar  doth  bear  me  hard    but  lie  lo^es  Britus 
U  I  were  Brutu*-  now    ind  he  were  Cassms 
He  should  not  humour  mt      I  w  11  this  night 
In  sc^cril  haul's    m  it  his  windows  threw 
A?  if  they  cane  from  several  citizens 
Writings    all  tend  i  g  to  the  great  op  nion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  nane     wherein  obacurelv 
Ciesar  s  ambition  sbill  be  glanced  at 
And    after  this    Itt  C^eaar  seat  h  ra  sure 
For  we  will  shake  him   or  worse  da^s  enlure    [_Exit, 


The  Same.     A  Street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter,  from  opposite  sides, 

Casca,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cicero.     Good   even,  Casca.     Brought   you    Ctesar 

Why  are  you  breathless,   and  why  stare  you  so? 
Casca.     Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of 
Earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     0,  Cicero ! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  esalted  with  the  threatening  douds ; 
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But  nei«  till  to  niglit,  iiocr  fill  iio«, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  file 
Either  there  is  i  cnil  strife  m  Heuen, 
Or  else  the  «orld,  too  saucy  with  the  god^, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction 

Cic      Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 
Casca      A  common  slave  (jou   know  him  well  by 
sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand    which  did  fltme  ind  hum 
Like  twentv   torches  joind,   ind  >tt  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire    remiin'd  unicorch  d 
Besides,  {I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword.) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me  :   and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap   a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they  saw 
Men    all  in  fire    walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-plaee, 
Hooting    and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
'These   are  their  reasons, — they  are  natural;' 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.     Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  tilings  themselves. 
Comes  Csesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.     He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.     Good  night  then,  Casea:  this  disturbed  sky 
ta  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.         lExit  Cicbeo, 
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Enter  Cassitts. 

Cas.     Who's  there  ? 

Casca.  A  Roman, 

Cas.  Casca,  by  jour  voice. 

Casca.     Your  ear  is  good.      Cassius,   what  niglit  is 
this  ! 

Cas.     A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.     Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Ca3.     Those  that  have  known  the  Earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  sec, 
Have  har'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  ; 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.     Bat  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cos.     You  are  dull,  Casca ;    and   those    sparks    of 
life, 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,   and  case  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  ; 
But  if  you  would  considei   the  true   cause, 
Why  all  these  fires,   why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind; 
Why  old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  tliese  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures  and  pre-foimed  faculties. 
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To  monstrous  quality;   wty,   jou  shall  find. 

That  Heaven  hath  infus'd  them  mtk  these  spirits, 

To  make  them  mstruraents  of  fear  and  warning, 

Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Now  could  I,  Caaca,  name  to  thee  a,  man 

Met  like  this  dreidful  night, 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graces,  and  roars 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol 

A  man  no  mightiei  than  thjself,  or  me. 

In  peraoual  action  ,  yet  prodigious  grown, 

And  fe.iiful,   as  these  strangL  eruptions  are. 

Casca.     'Tis  Ceesar  that  you  mean ;  is  it  not,  Cas- 

Cas.     Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  Emhs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,   woe  the  while  !   our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govera'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits  ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufieraace  shew  us  womaaish. 

Casca.     Indeed,  they  say,  the  Senators  to-morrow 
Meaa  to  establish  Ctesar  as  a  kiag; 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land, 
la  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.     I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  da^er,  then ; 
Cassias  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius ; 
Therein,   ye  gods,  you.  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,   ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat. 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  duagcon,  nor  stroag  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know   aE  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  {^Thunder  still. 

Casca.  So  can  I ; 
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Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  gn  is 
And  I  w  11  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest 

Cos.  There  s  a  bargain  made. 

Now  knov  you    Cased    I  hiie  mo\  d  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noble  t  min  led  Roinins, 
To  undergo  with  me  in  enterprise 
Of  honourable  dangeroua  consequence 
And  I  do  know    bj  this    they  stay  for  me 
In  I  oinpe\  a  porch     for  now    this  fearful  night. 
There  la  no  atir  or  walking  m  the  stretts  ; 
ind  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  faTOur   s  like  the  «ork  we  ha\e  in  htnd. 
Most  blool^     hcrj     iiid  n  ost  terr  blc 

Enter  Cisna 
Casca.      Stand  cloae  awhde,   for  here   comes  one 
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Cas.     "lis  Ciiiiia  ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait : 
He  is  a  friend.  —  Cinna,  where  haste  j-ou  so? 

Cinna.     To  find  out  you.     Who's   that?     Mctcllus 
Cimber  ? 

Cas.     No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempt.     Am  I  not  stay'd  for,' Cinna? 

Cin.     I  am    glad    on  't.      What    a  fearful    night   is 
this! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.     Am  I  not  staj'd  for  ?     Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

0,   Cassius  !   if  you  could  but  win   the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party — ■ 

Cas.     Be    you     content.      Good    Ciima,     take     this 

And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prsetor'a  chair, 

Where  Brutus  may  bat  find  it ;  and  throw  this 

In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 

TJpon  old  Brutus'   statue  :   all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius.  there  ? 

Cin.     All  hut  Metellus   Cimber  ;   and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  hade  me, 

Cas,     That  doae,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

lErit  CiKNA. 
Come,   Casca,   you  and  I  will,  yet,   ere   day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  ;  three  parts   of  him 
Is  ours  already :  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,   yields   him  ours. 

Casca.     O,    he     sits     high     in     all     the     people's 
hearts ; 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence   in  us. 
His   countenance,  like  richest  alchymi , 
Will  change  to  lirtue,   and  to   worthiness. 
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Cas.     Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 

You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go, 

For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 

We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him,      \_Exettnt. 


Scene  I.  —  The  Same.     BKuiua's  Orchard. 
Enter  Betttus. 


WHAT,  Lucius!  to  ! — 
I  cinnot,  b)   the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  dav  —  Lucius    I  say ! 
I  would  it  -were  im  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
Whiu   Lucius   when'     Awake    I  s^J      what,  Lucius  ! 

hntei   Liicn  s 

Lueius      Calld  you    m>  lord' 

Bru      Get  me  i  taper  in  my  stud)     Lucius  : 
When  rt  is  hghted    come  and  call  me  here. 

Lvc      I  will    mi  lord  \_Exil. 

Bru      It  must  be  bj   hii  death     and  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  qom'^s  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general      He  would  be  crown'd: 
How  that  might  chaise  his  nature,  there's  the  ques- 

It  is  the  bright  daj  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
\nd  th-it  cr  \e's  wari  walking       Crown  him?  —  that; 
4nd  then    I  grant    w  e  put   i     ting  in  him. 
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And  kiU  him 

in  the  shell. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.     The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,   sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,   I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[^Giving  him  the  letter. 

Bru.     Get  you  to  bed  again  ;   it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

Luc.     I  know  not,   sir. 

Bru.     Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.     I  will,   sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.     The  exhalations,   whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter  and  reads. 
"  Brutus,  tkou  sleep'st :  awake,,  and  see  thyself. 
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Shall  Rome,  ^c.     Sj/eiik,  strike,  redress  !  — 

Brutus,  thou  sleep' st:  awake/"  — 

Hach  instigations  have  been  oftun.  dropp'd 

Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

"  Shall  Rome,  &c."     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 

Shall   Eome    stand   uailcr    one    man's    awe  ?     What ! 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Eome 

The  Twqum  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 

"Speak,  stiiki_,  redre>:s"'  —  Am  I  entreated 

To    speak,    and    strike  ?     0    Home !     I    make    thee 


Thy  full  petition  it  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Enttr  LuciTTs. 
Luc       b  r    March,  n   wasted  fifteen  days. 

[Knocking  leitkin. 
Bru.     'Tis  good.      Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks. 
lEadt  Lucius, 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Ctesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phaiitasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  ; 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council  ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 


Enter  Ltjcius. 

Luc.     Sir,  'th 

i  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 

Who  doth  desiri 

3  to  sec  you. 

Bru. 

Is  he   alone  ? 

Luc.     No,  sir 

,  tliere  are  more  with  him. 
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Bru. 

Do  you  know  them 

Luc. 

No,  i 

tir ;   their    hats  are  pluck'd    about    thci 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  thern 
fly  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  'em  enter. 

\^Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  ikction.      O,   conaplracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  shew  thy  dang'rous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?     0,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  3,  cavern  dark  enungh 
To    mask    thy   monstrous    visage  ?      Seek    none,    con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  aifability : 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance   on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  CASSirs,    Casca,    Decius,    Cisna,    Mkikllus 

CiMBEE,    and    TSEEONIUS, 

Cas.     I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus;  do  we  trouble  you: 

Bru.     I  have  been  up  this  hour  ;   awake,  aE  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cas.     Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you :   and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cat.     This,   Decius  Brutus. 

Bm.  He  is   welcome  too, 

Cas.     This,   Casca  ;  this,   Cinna  ; 
A.nd  this,  Metcllus  Cimber. 
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Old  feeble  carrioiis,   and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs  :  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th'  insupprcssiYe  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cas.     But  what  of  Cicero  ?     Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  lie  will  stand  very  strong  witli  us. 

Casea.     Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Metellm.     0,  let  us  have  him;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildncss   shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.     0,    name   him    not;    let  us  not   break  with 

For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.     Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Bee.      Shall    no    man    else    he    touch'd    but    only 
Ctesar  ? 

Cas.      Decius,    well    urg"d.  —  I    think    it    is    not 

Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Cfesar, 
Should  outlive   Csesar  :   we   shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;   and,   you   know,  iirs  means. 
If  he   improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far, 
YOl.   X.  T 
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Aa  to  annoy  us   all :   wHcli  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Ctesar  fall  togetter. 

Bru.     Our    course    will    seem    too    bloody,    Caiua 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Cassar. 
Let  us  be  sacriiieers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  C^sar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men   there  is  no  blood ; 
0,   that  we  then  could  come  by  Csesar'a  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Cfesar  !     But,  alas  ! 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it.      And.  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,   but  not  wrathfuUy  ; 
Let's  carve  iiim  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  raurtherers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Csesar's  arm, 
^Vlen  Ctesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.                                      Yet  I  fear  him : 
For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Ccesar 

Bru.     Alas !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  —  take  thought,  and  die  for  Ciesar ; 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,   to  wildness,   and  much  company. 

Trebonius.    There  is  no  fear  in  him  ;  let  him  not  die. 
For  he  will  live,   and  laugh   at  this  hereafter. 

[  Chck  sb  ikes. 
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Btu.     Peace  !  count  the  cloclt, 

Cas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treh.     "lis   time  to  part. 

Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-day,   or  no ; 
For  he  is  auperstitioua  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.     Never  fear  that :   if  he  he  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,   elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers ; 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work  ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bnng  him  to  the  Capitol 

Cas      Na)    we  will   all   of  u*    bi,    there    to    fetch 

Bru      B^     the    eighth    hc\ir       is    that    the    utter 

Cm      Be  th.it  the  uttermost ,   ind  fad  not   then 

Mel      Cams  Liganus  doth  bear  Ccesar  h  ird. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey 
I  wonder,  none  of  jou  haM.   thought  ol  him 

Bru      Now,  good  Metellu's,  go  ilong  b>  him 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  ha've  gnen  hiin  reasons 
Send  him  but  hither    and  1 11  fashion  him 

r  IS      The  moining  comes  upon   s     Wi,  U  lene  you, 
Brutus.  — 
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And,   frieads,   disperse  yourselves  ;   but  all  remember 
What  you  iave    said,   and    shew  yourselves   true    Ro- 

Bru.     Good  gentlemen,  look  frcsli  and  merrily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy ; 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  BEtrius. 
Boy !  Lucius !  —  Fast  aaleep  ?     It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-hoavy  dew  of  slumber; 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  ia  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  PoaiiA. 
Portia.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru.     Prrtia  what  mean  you  *     Wherefore  r'se  you 

It  ia  not  for     our  health  tl    3  to  comm  t 
Your  w  ak  cond    on  to  the  ra     cold  motnmg 

For.     Nor    tor    yours    ne  ther      You  ve    ungently, 
Br  tu 
Stole  from  my  bed .  aad  \estermg'ht.  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  uagentle  looks. 
I  urg'd  you  farther ;  then,  you  scratch'd  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answet'd  not ; 
But,   with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.      So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal. 
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Hoping  it  was  but  an.  effect  of  humour. 
Which  aomeCime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  wiO  not  let  you,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  ;  — ■ 
And,   could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  jou,   Brutua.      Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Brrt.     I  atn  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

For.     Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.     Why,  bo  I  do.  —  Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Pot".     Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  iinbrac'd,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  moraing  ?     What !  is  Brutus  sick, 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheiimv  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some   sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of ;   and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,   and  tliat  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate   and   make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  taces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia, 

For.     I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  (he  bond  of  marriage,   tell  me.   Brutus, 
Is   it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?     Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort. 
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To  ItPep  with  M>u   it  meals     i-omfort  \our  bed 

And    talk    t    jou    sometimLS '      DubU    I    but    i    th' 

suburb's 
Of  jour  good  plpasure  '     It  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  13  Brutui    harlot,  not  his  mfe 

Bru      \ou  are  nn   true  and  honourable  mft.. 
As  dear  to  rae  la  are  the  niddv  drops 
That  visit  m^    sad  heart 

Por.     If  this  were  true,  then    should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Bmtus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant,   I  am  a  woman  ;   but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father' d,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels  ;  I  will  not  disclose  'em. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru  0  1  e  gods  ! 

Render  me   ^sorthy  ot  this  noble  mle 

\_^Kni>cMng  mithin. 
Hark    hark'  one  knocks       Portia    gj  m  a  while; 
And  bv  and  bj   th>   bosom  shall  pirtake 
The  secrets  of  m^   heart 
All  mj   engagements  I  «ill  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows 
Leave  me  with  haste  [Ea^if  Portia. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks  ? 

Enter  Lttcius  and  Ligasiits. 
Luc.     Here  is  a  sick  man   that  ■q'ould  speak  wilb 
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Bru.     Caiua  Ligarius,   that  Metellus  spake  of,  — 
Boy,   stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius  !   how  ? 

Ligarius.     Vouchsafe    good    morrow  from,  a  fetble 

Bru.     O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,   hrave 

To  wear  a  kerchief!     'Would  you  were  not  sick! 

Lig.     I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.     Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,   Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  car  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.     By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Home ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins. 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  hid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  ilo  ? 

Bru.     A  piece  of  work   that  will  make   sick   men 
whole. 

Lig.     But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make 

Bru.     That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Caiua, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going, 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig,  Set  on  your  foot. 

And  with  a  heart  new-flr'd  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  sufiicoth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then.     [^Exeunt. 
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JULIUS   C^SAR. 


The  Same.     A  Eooni  in  C^sak's  Palace. 
Thunder  and  Ughlning.     Enter  Cjes.yr,  in  his  night- 
Cms.     Nor  Heaven,  nor  Earth,  tave  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calpumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  Help,  ho !     They  murther  Cresar !  "  —  Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Servant.     My  lord. 

CtES.     Go  hid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Ser-B.     I  will,  my  lord.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Caiptjsnia. 
Cal.     What  mean  you,  Cmsar  ?     Thiiili  you  to  walk 
forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day, 

CiES.     Cffisar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  threaten'd 

Neer  look  d  but  on  my  back     when  thej     hdll  see 
The  fd.ce  of  Csesar    they  are  ^aniihed 

Cal      C«Sdr    I  never  stood  on  ceremonies 
let  now  they  fright  mi.      There  is  one  within 
Be  ides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen 
Pecounts  most  hornd  sif,ht3  seen  bj  the  w  \tch 
A  1  oness  hath  whelped  in  tlie  streets 
\nd  graces  have  yawnd    and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
F  erce  fierj   warrior'!  foi(>;ht  ujoi  the     louds 
In  ranks    and  squadrons    and  right  lotm  of  war 
\\h    h  dj  zzl  d  blood  upm  the  Cij  itol 
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The  noise   of  battle  hurtled  in  the  aii- ; 

Horses  did  neigh,   and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  aqueJ  about  the  streets. 

0  Csesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cas.  'What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Cicsai  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  t ;  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Cfesar. 

Cal.     When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 
The    heavens    themselves    blaze    forth    the    death    of 
princes. 

C«s.     Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

The  Ser\-ant  returns. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Sere.     They  would  not  have    you  to  stir  forth  to- 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Gas.     The  gods  do  (his  in  shame  of  cowardice ; 
Caesar  should  he  a  boast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Ciesar  shall  nut.     Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Cjesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Csesar  shall  go  forth.j 

Ca!.  Alas  !  ray  lord, 

Vour  wisdom  is   consum'd  in  confidence. 
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Do  not  go  fortK  to-day ;  call  it  mj-  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  tlie  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate-House, 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day ; 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  thia. 

C(«s.     Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  tliy  humour,  1  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decids. 
Here's  Decius  Brutus,   he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.      Caesar,    all    hail  !      Good    morrow,    worthy 
CEEsar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-House. 

C(W.     And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the   Senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  tliem  so,  Decius. 

Cat.     Say  he  is  s^iuk. 

Cies.  Shall  Ciesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  he  afear'd  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Csesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.     Most    mighty    Ciesar,    let    me    know    some 
cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugli'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so 

Cas.     The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  eome : 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Senate ; 
But,  for  jour  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calpurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home ; 
She  dream'd  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  hlood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
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And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents, 

And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 

Hath  hegg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.     This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  hlood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance  ; 
This  by  Calpurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

CiES.     And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.     I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now.     The  Senate  have  concluded 
To  give  thia  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Csesar : 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd.  for  some   one  to  say, 
'  Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time. 
When  Ciesar's  wite  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.' 
If  Ca;sar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
'  Lo  !  Ctesar  is  afraid  ? ' 
Pardon  me,  Csesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cms.     How  foolish    do  your  fears    seem   now,  Cal- 

I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go ;  — 

Enter  Pubiixis,  Beuius,  Ligaeitts,  Metellus,  Cas 

Tbebonius,  and  Cinna. 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Publius.     Good  morrow,  C»sar. 

Cas.  Welcome,  Publius,  — 
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Wtat,   Brutus,   are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too?  — 

Good-morrow,   Casca.  —  Caius  Ligariua, 

Ceesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 

As  that  same  ague   which  hath,  made  you  lean.  — 

What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Ciesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cces.     I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  A^TONT 
See,    intonj    that  revels  lonp  o  nights 
Is  notwithstanding  up  —Good  morrow,  Antony 

Ant      So  to  most  noble   Cesar 

Cms  Bid  them  prepare  nilhin: 

I  am  to  hlame  to  bo  thus   waited  for  — 
Now,    Cinna    — Now,     Metellus     — What     Tiebo- 

I  have  an  hours  talk  in  store  for  jou 
Kemember  th^t  jou  call  on  me  to  day 
Be  near  me,  that  I  ma;  remember  you 

IVei      Ce-ar,  I  will   —  [Jsfde  ]  and  so  neir  will 
I  be. 
That    jour     best    friends     shall    wish    I    had     beea 
farther 
Cos.     Good    friends,    go  m,    and   taste  tome  wine 

And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.     [_Aside.']     That  every  like  is  not   the  same, 
O  Csesar ! 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon. 
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The  Same,     A  Street  i 


Enter  Artemidoeus,  reading  a  paper. 
Artemidorus.     "  Casar,    beware    of  Brutus  ;    lake 
heed  of  Cassius ;  come  not  near  Casca ;  have  an  eye, 
to  Cinna ;   trust  not   Trehonius ;  mark  v>ell  Melellus 
Cimber ;    Deeius    Brutus    loves    thee    not ;   Zhou  hast 
wronged  Cains  Ligarius.     There  is  hut  one  mind  in  all 
these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Ctesar.     If  tkou  he'st 
not  immortal,  look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to 
conspiracy.    The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !    Thy  lover, 
Aktemidokus." 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Cieaar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  eannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Csesar !  thou  may'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.        [^Exit. 


The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  same  Street,  before 
the  House  of  Bruttjs. 

Enter  Poetia  and  Lucius. 

For.     1  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-House : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  doest  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  Madam. 

For.     I    would    have    had    thee    there,    and    here 
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Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should' st  do  there.  — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  ray  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel !  — 
Art  thou  here  j  ct  ? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the   Capitol,   and  nothing  else. 
And  so  return   to  you,   and  nothing  else  ? 

For.     Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 

For  he  went  sickly  forth  :  and  take  gnod  note 
What  Ciesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.     I  hear  none,  madam. 

For.  Pr'jthce,  listen  well: 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Lve.     Sooth,  Madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Abtejiidoeus. 
For,     Come  hither,   fellow.      Whith  way  hast  thou 

Art.     At  mine  own  house,  good  ladj'. 

For.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Art.     About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For.     Is  Csesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Art.     Madam,  not  yet :   I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For.     Thou  liast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Art.     That  I  have,  lady  :   if  it  will  please  Cassar 
To  be  so  good  to  Ccesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

For.     Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended  to- 
wards him  ? 
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Art.     None  that  I  know  will  be,   much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  tliat  follows  Cfesar  at  the   heels, 
Of  Senators,  of  Pr«tora,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
ril  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Ca'sar  as  he  comes  along.  [&ii. 

For.     I  must  go  in.  —  Ah  mc  !   how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is.     0  Brutus ! 
The   Heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  ! 
Sure,   the  boy  heard  me  :  —  Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That  C-Esar  will  not  grant.  — 0,   I  grow  faint.— 
Run,  Lucius,   and  commend  me  to  ray  lord  ; 
Say  I  am  merry :   come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he   doth  say  to  thee. 

[_Exeunt, 


Scene    I.  —  The    Same.     The   Capitol;    the   Senate 
sitting. 

A  crowd  of  People  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Capi- 
tol ;  among  them  Abtbmidobtjs,  and  the  Soothsayer. 
Flourish,  Enter  C^sae,  Bbutus,  Cassius,  Casca, 
Decius,  JIetellus,  Tkebonius,  Cinna,  Aniosy, 
Lepidxts,  Popilius,  PuBLiua,  and  Others. 

THE  ides  of  March  are   conie. 
Snoth.     Ay,  Caisar ;  but  not  gone. 
Art.     Hail,  Ctesar!     Read  this  schedule. 
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Dec.  T    b  1  tl    d  J       t  d 

At  youx  b       1  tl      h      h  nibl         t 

Art.  0    C  dm        fir  t     f  suit 

That  to  li      C  K    d    t    gr    t  Ca.    r. 

Cos.  \\  h  t  t      h  If    h  U  b    1    t       v'd. 

An.  D  1  J       t    C  d    t       tin  Ij 

C<ss.  W  h  t         th     f  11  d 

Puh.  Sirrab,  gi\e  place. 

Cas.  What!  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CjisAB  f  il  i-s  the  Capitol  the  i  est  fiUiiixng.     All  the 
Senators  me 
Popih  s      I  I  ah  JO  IT  enterprise  to  diy  may  thrive, 
Cas.     What  enterprise,  Popilius 
Pop.  Fire  you  well. 

[  4(ii  antes  to  C*sar. 
Bru.     W  hit  said  Poj  ilius  Lena  '' 
Cas.     He  wishd  to  daj  oui-  enterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear,   our  purpose  is  discovered 

Bru.     Look    how  he  makes  to  C  lsti  :   mark  him. 
Cos.      Cisca    be   sudden   for  ne  feir  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done*     If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  on  C'esar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself 

Bru.  CassiuB,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena    peaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look    he  smiles     and  Ciisir  doth  not  change. 
Cas.     Trebomus    knows    his    time      for,   look    you, 
Bruti  s 
He  draws  Mark    4nton>   o  it  of  the  w  ly 

\Exeunt  Aktont  and  Teebo"sii8      C^sar  and 
the  Senators  take  thetr  seats. 
Dec.     Vi  her    i    MctcE  is  C  ruber  >     Lot  him  go, 
And  presenllj  prt.fi,r  his  suif  to  Cxsar 
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Bru.  He  is  address'd  :  press  near,  and  second  him. 
Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 
Cos.      Are  wc  all  ready? 

Cas.  What  is  now  amiss 

That  Csesar  and  hia  Senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.     Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 

Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  scat 

Aa  humble  hetit   —  \^Kneeling. 

CtBS  I  must  present  thee     Cimber. 

These  cu  ichmgs    and  these  lowly  courtcan,- 
Might  fire   the  blood  of  ordinary   men 
And  turn  pre  ordinance  and  fiist  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children      Be  not  fond 
To  think  that  CTsax  bears  '.uch  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thaw  d  from  the  trui   qualit> 
With  that  ivhich  melteth  fools,  I  mean,  'ini.et  words, 
Low  crooked  curtsies,   and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished 
If  thou  dost  bend,  ind  pray    and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thoo  like  a  cur  out  of  mj  wai 
Know    Caesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without  cause 
"Will  he  be  satisfied 

Ma.     Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cresar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru.     I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,   Csesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cces.     What,  Brutus! 

Cas.  Pardon,   Cajsar ;   Csesar,  pardon  ; 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cas.     I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me ; 
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But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-fix'J  and  resting  quality, 

Ttere  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks  ; 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place  : 

So,   in  the  world;   'tis  furnish'd  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensivu ; 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Xlnshak'd  of  motion ;  and  that  I  am  he, 

Let  me  a  little  shew  it.  even  in  this, 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.     0  Ctesar!  — 

Cits.  Hence  !      Wilt  tliou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.     Great  Cfesar,  — 

C<es.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.     Speak,   hands,   for  me. 

[Casca  slabs  CssAE  tn  the  neck.  Cjesjlb. 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then  slabbed 
by  several  other  conspirators,  and  last  by 
Marcus  Becttus. 

Cses.     Et  fu,  Brule?  —  Then  fall,  Cfesar. 

[Dies.      TIte  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con- 

Cin.     Liherty  !     Freedom  !     Tyranny  is  dead  !  — 
Run  hence    proclaim    cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.     Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
■  Liberty    freedom    and  enfranchisement  \ ' 

Bru.     People    ind  btnitors  '  be  not'  affrighted. 
Fly  not     stand  still   — anbition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca      Go  to  the  5  ulpit    Brutus. . 

Pec.  And  Cassiua  too. 

Bru      "tthercs  Pibliu  ' 
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Cin.     Here,   quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.     Stand    fast    together,    lest    some     friend    of 
Csesar's 
Should  chance  — 

Bi'u,     Talk  not  of  standing.  — -Publius,  good  cheer  : 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Rornan  else  ;  so  toll  them,  Publius. 

Cas.      And  leave  us,  Publius  ;   lest  that  tlio  people, 
Rusting  on  us,   aliouid  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.     Do  so  :  —  and  let  no  man  abide   this  deed. 
But  wc,  the  doers. 


Cas. 

Tre  Fled  to  h"s  ho     e  amaz'd 

Men    l^ 

B? 

That  -ne 
And  dra  v 

Cas  a      \\  h)    he  that  c  ts  off  t  ventv  years  of  1  le 
Cuts  off    o  manj   j   ar     of  fear  ng  death 

Bt        Grant  that    a  d  then    s  death  a  benefit 
So  are  we  Cicars  fiends,  that  have  abridgd 
His  time   of  fearing  death.  —  Stoop,   Romans,   stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Cffisar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords ; 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place. 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace  !  Freedom !  and  Liberty ! 

Cas.     Stoop    then,   and    wash.  —  How    many    ages 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknon'n  ? 

Bru.     How  many  times   shall   Cfesar  bleed  in  sport. 


En'er  Teeeoni 

us. 

Where's  Antony  : 

Fled 

to  h's  ho     e 

e      -u  1  ch  Idren     t    e 

0          nd 

re  doonsda 

Faes    ne    v  11  kno 

w   jour  plea 

shall  d  e      ve  know       t 

s  but  the  t  r 

V    g  da  s  0  t    that  n  e 

sta  d  upon 
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That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ? 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  oftca  shaE  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.     What!  shall  we  fortli? 

CtLS.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Bnitus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Bru.     Soft !    who   comes    here  ?     A   friend  of  An- 

^Serv.     Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  hid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down, 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,   valiant,   and  honest ; 
Cteaar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving ; 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,   I  fear'd  Csesar,   honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Ciesar  hath  deaerv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Csesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  nnttod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.     Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;   and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouch' d. 

Sen.  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Servant 
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Bru.     1    know    that    we    shall    have    him    well    to 

Cas.     I  wish  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Enter  Antony. 
Bru.     But  here    comes   Antony.  —  Welcome,  Mark 

int      0  rai^htj   C%?ir '  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  ill  thv  conquests    glories    triirapha    spod 
Shrunk  to  tins  littk  measure^     Fare   thee  iiell  — 
I  know  not    gentlemen    nha^  ^ou  intend 
Who  ehc  must  he  let  blood    -sho  else  is  rank: 
If  I  myself    there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Cecsar  s  deith  s  hour     nor  no  instrument 
01  hilf  that  worth    as  thoie  jour  svords    nade  rich 
With  the  most  noble  bbod  of  all  this  world 
I  do  beseech  )e    if  you  beir  me  hard 
Now    whibt  jour  purpled  hands  do  reek  -ind  smoke. 
Fulfil  jonr  pkasure      Lue  a  thoi  and  years 
I  shill  not  find  mjitlf  so  apt  to  die 
No  place  wiU  pleasi,  me  "O    no  mein  of  dcith 
As  here  hj   Ct-'tt    and  bj  \ou  cut  ofi' 
The   choice   ind  master  spirits  of  this  i{;e 

Bru      0    \ntonj  '   beg  not  joir  death  of  us 
rho  i{,h  now    we  must  appear  blood}   and  cruel 
As,  by  our  hands,   and  this  our  present  act 
You  see  we  do;  yet  sec  jou  but  our  ha  ids 
And  this  the  bleeding  hi  mess  thc>  h'ne  don 
Our  hearts  you  see  not     thei    are  jitiful 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire    so  pitv    piti) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Ccesar      I  nr  \our  pxrt. 
To  you  our  swords  ha\e  It^den  points   Mirk  Antony: 
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Our  armi    ii  strength  of  malice    and  our  tearts, 

Of  brothers    temper    do  recenc  jou  in 

With  all  kind  love    good  thoughts    and  reference 

Cas      "iour  voice  shall  he  as  strong  ai  any  man's. 
In  the  di9pof.ing  of  new  d  gnitios 

Bru      Only  he  patient  till  we  hi\e  appeas  d 
The  multitude    heside  themselves  mth  fear 
And  then  we  will  deliver  jou  the  cau  e 
Why  1    that  did  love  C'esar  when  I  atruck  hira 
Ha^e  thus  proceeded 

AnI  I  douht  not  of  )our  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand 
Firat    Marcus  Brulus    will  I  shake  w  th  jou  — 
Ne\t    Cai  »!  Cassius    do  I  take  your  hind   — 
Non    Deems  Brutus  >ours    — now  jours  Metellus;  — 
"iours    C  nna    —and     my  valiant  Ca'ica    yours;  — 
Though  list   not  least  m  love    ■\ourh    good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  aU  — alas'  what  shall  I  sav ' 
M>    credit  non    standi  on   such  shpperj   ground. 
That  one   ot  two  bad  wavs  you   must  (ontreit  me. 
Ether  a  coiard    oi  a  flatterer  — 
That  I  d  d  love  thee     C'esar    0      tis  tiue  ; 
If    then    th>   spirit  liok  upon  us  now 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee    dearer  thin  thj   death, 
To  see  thv  Antonj   making  his  peace 
Shaki  ig  the   bloodv   fingers  of  thj    foe*. 
Most  noble,    in  the  presence   ot  thj   corse  ? 
Had  I   as  manj   ejes  a*  thou  haat  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast   \s  they  stream  forth  thv   blood, 
It  wo  lid  become  mc  better    than  to  close 
In  terms  ot  friendship  with  th  ne  enemies. 
Pardon    me,    Juhus '     Here    w  ast   thou    bay'd,    brave 

Here  did'st  thou  fall ;   and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 
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0  world,   thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,   strickea  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Gas.     Mark  Antony ! 

If  P    d  Caius  Cassius; 

Til  f  Cie  1    11       )     h 

Tt  ft      d    t  Id  in  d 

C         I  hi  m    y  t  f     1  Ceesar  so ; 

B  t     h  t      mp    t  m        y       t    h        with  us  ? 
^\  11  J        b     p      k  1  mb         f  friends, 

0      h  11  1       t  d  p     d         )   u? 

^  (      Th     f        I  t    k    J        h    d  ;    but  was,  in- 
d     d 
b        dlrmthi       tblk^l     ^  on  Ccesar, 
F       ds     m  I       tl  11        11        jou  aU, 

Tjp       th     h  p       h  t  h  11  g       me  reasons, 

\M  d     h  C     ar  1    g    ous. 

B  O      \  th  ^      poetacle. 

0  ar  f  U     f  g    d  d, 

Ih  y        A  t     y    th  f  Cicsar, 

■i        h    Id  b       t  fi  d. 

It  Tl    t       11  I  seek: 

Ad  t      th  t  I  m  J 

Pd        h     bdjt      hrnkt^l 
A   1        th    p  Ip  t         b  fir     d, 

p    k        th        d        f  h     1  1 

B  Y        h  11    M    k  A  t 

Coi  B    tu  d  with  you.— 

\       kwthty       d       1         t  consent, 
Th  t  A  t     y    p    k        if         1 
K  )        h  h    h     I      pi     m       be  raov'd 

By    h  t     1     h  h        11     tt 

B  Br  pardon ; 

1  U  If     t     th    1    Ip  t  hr  t 
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An  I  she      tl  e  rca  on  of  uur  C*Sdr  s  d  a(h : 
W I  at  Anton)     1  all  sj     k    I      ill  protest 
He    peaks  by  leave  an  1  by  pern  a    on 
And  tl  at      e  are  co  tented    CECsar  sbaU 
Have  all  tr  e  r  te?  a  d  la    tul  ccrcmon  es 
It  shall  al  antage  more    than  do     s     ro  g. 

Cas      I  know  not    vl  at  may  fall     I  1  Ke  it  not. 

Bi         Mark  Anton      here    take  )ou  C-csar'a   body, 
"iou  shall  not        your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  ill  good  jo     cin  de     e  of  C'esar; 
A  d  say    jou  do  t  by  o  r  perm  s    on 
Else  shall  jo     not  have  anj  h  nd  at  all 
About  hs  f  neral     a  d  )ou  shall  speak 
In  the  sa  no  pulp  t      her  to  I     n    go    g 
After  my  speech    s  ended 

AnI  B      t  bo 

Br        Prepare  tl     boiy    the      anl  follow  us. 

[^Exeunt  all  bit  Antony, 

A  I      0    I  ar  Ion  n  e    thou  hi  cd  ng  p  ece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  f,cntlo  w  fh  tl  c  c  butchers ! 
Tho  I  art  the  r    ns  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  b  ed    n  tl  e  t  de  of  t  q  es 
"W    e  f  o  tl  e  hands  that  sh  1  th  s  eosti    blood ! 
Over  thy    vounds  no     do  I  prophesy 
(Which    1  ke   1  mb  n  outl  s    do  ope  th       ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the     o  ce  and  utterance  of  n  v    ongue) 
A  curse  shall  I  ^1 1  upon  the  1  n  bs  of  n    n ; 
Don  estic  fury    and  fierce  c     1  str  f 
Shall  c  mber  all  the  pwts  of  Italy 
Blood  and  de  truct  on  ah  U  be  so         u 
\nd  dreadful  olj  ets  ao  fan  1  ar 
That  no  hers  shall  but  snle  ^hen     he     behold 
Tl  c  r      fant     quarter  d       ti    t)      h  n  1     of  war, 
AH  1        chok  d       tl    c    ton    ot  f  11  d  ed  ; 
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And  Ceesar'a  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  como  hot  from  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,   with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  '  Havoek !  '   and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  Eartk 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

You  ser- 

te  Octavius 

Csesar.  do  yrrn 

not? 

Serv. 
Ant. 

I  do,  Mark.  Antony. 
Ca;sar  did  wrife  for  him  to  come 

to  Kcme. 

Serv.     He  did  re 
And  bid  me  say  to 
0   Csesar! 

Ant.     Thy  heart 
Passion,  I  see,   is  e 
Seeing  those  beads 

ceive  his  letters,   and  is 
you  by  word  of  mouth 
ISeeing 
is  big,  get  thee  apart  •■ 
atching  ;   for  mine  eyes, 
of  sorrow   stand  in  thin 

coming, 

the  hody. 
.nd  weep. 

Began  to  water,     h 
Serv.     He    lies    1 

i  thy  master  coi 
.o-night  within 

-ning? 

seven    leagues    of 

Rome. 
Ant.     Post    back  with    speed,  and    tell   him    what 

hath  chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safetj-  for  Octavius  yet : 
Hie  hence,   and  tell  him  so.     Yet,   stay  a  while; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius   of  the  state   of  things. 
Lend  mc  your  hand.       \_Exeuni,  mfk  Cesar's  hodi/. 
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Scene  II. 
The  Same,      Tko  Forum. 

Enter  Bbutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Cif-uem.     We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bt^.     Then    foUow    me,    and    give    me    audience, 
fr      d.   — 
C  g  t     th       h       t      t 

4  d  [     t  th  b        — 

Ih         th  11  b         m      p     k    1         m     tay  1 

Th        th  t     dl  f  U       C  g     w  tb  b  m 

Anl  p  bl  b  U  b  d      3 

Of  Ca;  d     b 

If  I  w  U  1         13  p    k 

C  (      I        11    h  C  1        mp  th  IT 

■\Vh  ally  w    b  ai  tl   m        d      i 

[Etc  wtth  f     he    C  t 

B  g  h         t 

3  Cf      Th        blBtu  ddSl 

Bm     B    p  t     t  till  th    1    t 
R  m  try  d    1  b  f       my 

db       Ithymyb  bh         m 

f     m       1  d  b  p    t  t    m        b 

thtj  bl  mj  dm 

and  k     J  tl   t    j  j    th      b  tt 

J  d         If  tl         b         y        tb  mbl  yd 

fdfC  thmljthtBt       1        t 

C     ar  1         th        h         If     b         th  t    fr      d 

dmdbB  gatC-oarl  j 

—  N  t     h  t    I    1      d    C-p         1         b        tl    t    I 
1      1   K  H  d  th      C*  1 

g        d  d       11     1  1         b  t  C  Id 
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to  lite  all  fiecmen^  As  Cassar  lov'd  me  I  weep  tor 
him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ,  as  he  wis 
valiant  I  honour  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slow  him  There  is  tears  for  his  loic,  joy  for  hia 
fortune ,  honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  foi  his  am- 
bition. Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  <i  bond- 
man ?  If  any,  apeak ;  for  him  have  I  oflended  Who 
ie  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here 
so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak  ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

All.     None,   Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Ca?sar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enroU'd  in  the  Capitol :  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  hb 
offences  enforc'd,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antont  and  Others,  with  C-s^sar's  body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourn'd  by  Mark  Antony : 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  re- 
ceive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monweaJth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not :  With  this  I 
depart;  that,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good 
of  Eome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when 
it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

All.     Live,  Brutus',  live!  live! 

1  Cit.     Bring   him    with   triumph    home    unto    his 

2  Cit.     Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.     Let  him  he  Ciesar. 

4  Cit.  Cesar's  better  parts 
Shall  [now]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.     We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with   shouts 
and  clamours. 
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Bru.     My   countrymen,  — 

2  Cii.  Peace  !   silence  !   Brutus  speaks. 
1  Oil.     Peace,  ho  ! 

Bru.     Good  counfrymen,  let  me  depart  tdone ; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Cfesar's  corpse,  and  grace  hit.  speech 
Tending  to  Ccesar's  glories,  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  yuu,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [£aw(. 

1  Cit.     Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Git.     Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair : 
We'll  hear  him.  —  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.     For  Brutus'   sake,   I  am  beholding  to  you. 

4  Cit.     What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'   sake. 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.     'Twer*?   best   he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

1  di.     This  Cjesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  cf  him. 

2  Cit.     Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.     You  gentle  Komans,  — 

Cit.  Peace,  bo!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.     Friends,  Romans,   countrjTnen,   lend  me  your 

I  come  to  bury  Ctesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  ia  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
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(Fm  Brutus  IS  an  honourible  man, 

'50  are  they  all    all  honourable  men  ) 

Come  I  to  speak  m  Cseaar  s  funeral 

He  nas  ni>   friend    faithful  and  jiat  to  me  r 

But  Brutu3  says  he  was  ambitious , 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  genera!  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  m  C'^sar  seem  ambitious ' 

When  that  the  poor  h^\c  cri  d,  Csesar  hath  wept: 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Ttet  Brutus  sa}s  he  nis  ambitious 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Luperc^l 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause  ; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment !   thou,  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.  —  Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ccesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.     Mcthinks,    there    is    much    reason    in    his 

sayings. 

2  Cil.     If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Casar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Cil,     Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?     He  would  not  take 

the  crown: 
Therefore,   'tis  certain,   he  was  not  ambitious. 
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1  Cil      If  it  be  found  so,  some  wiU  dear  abide  it 

2  Ci(      Poor    soul'    his    tjos    are   red  as  fire  with 

M  ceping 

3  Cil      There  s   not  a  bolder   man    in    Rome    than 

Antonj 

4  Cit      Now  mark  him     he  begin'*  a^iin  to  speak 
Ant      But  jcsterd^v  the  «ord  of  Cot^ir  might 

Hue  «tood  against  the  world     non  lies  he  ther  , 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reference 

0  masters'  it  I  were  dispoa  d  to  stir 
"ioiir  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong    and  Cissius  wrong. 
Who,  jou  all  know    are  honourable  men 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong     I  rither  choose 

lo  wrong  the  dead    to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  WTong  such  honourable  men 

Hut  here  s  a  pirchmcnt  with  the  seal  of  C^sar , 

I  found  it  in  hit  clostt      tis  his  wiU 

I  et  but  the  Commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which    pardon  mc    I  do  not  mean  to  read  ) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar  s  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.     We'll   hear    the  will.     Road   it   Mark   An- 

All      The      II,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Ctesar's  wUl. 

A         Ha  e   patience,  gentle   friends ;    I  must    not 
ad 
I  n  you  know  how  Ciesar  lov'd  you, 

1   u  not      ood,  you  are  not  stones,   but  men  ; 

Anl    b    ng  m    1,   hearing  the  will  of  Ciesar, 
I       il     nfla  n    you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
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'Tia  good  you  know  not  that  you  arc  Jiis  heirs  r 
For  if  you  should,  0,    what  would  come  of  it  ? 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will !  we'll  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will :   Cicsar's   will ! 

Ant.     Will    you    be    patient  ?     Will    3'ou    stiiv    a 

I  have  o'crshot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 

Whose  da^ers  ha\o  stabb'd  Csesar:   I  do  feai  it. 

4  Cit.     They  were  traitors  :   honourable  men  ! 

All     The  will!  the  testament! 

2  Cit.     They    were  viUaina,  murthticrs.      The   will  ! 
read  the  will. 

Ant.     You   will  compel  me,   then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then,  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  rae  shoiv  jou  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  wiU  you  give  rae  leave? 

All.     Come  down. 

2  Cil.     Descend.  [iJe  comes  down. 

3  Cit.     You  shall  ha^e  leavo. 
i  Cil.     A  ring:   stand  round. 

1  Cit.     Stand    from    the    hearse ;     stand    from    the 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Antony!  —  most  noble  Antony! 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 
All.     Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  ! 

Ant.     If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Ccesar  put  it  on  : 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Caasius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ; 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck' d  his  cursed  steel  awav. 
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Mark  how  the  blood  of  Ccesar  followed,  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolVd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock' d,  or  no  ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  lov'd  himl 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  ull ; 

For  when  the  noble  Cajsar  saw  bim  stab, 

llngratitude,  more  strong  tban  traitors'  arms,\ 

Quite  vanquisb'd  bim:   then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And  in  bis  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statiia. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 

0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen' 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls !  what '.  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Ctesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.     0  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  Cit.     0  noble  Caisar! 

3  Cit.     O  woeful  day ! 

4  Cit.      0  traitors  !  viUains  ! 

1  Cit.     O  most  bloody  sight  1 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged  ;  revenge  !  about,  — 
seek,  —  burn,  —  fire,  —  kill,  —  slay !  —  let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

Ant.     Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.     Peace  there  !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.     We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  bim,  we'll  die 

with  him. 
Ant.     Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
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They  that  have  done  this  'deed  are  honourable ; 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not, 

That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I  come  not,  6ienda,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 

I  am  no  orator,   aa   B 

But,  as  you  know  mo     U  m 

That  love  my  friend ;       d  11       U 

That  gave  me  public  m 

For  I  have  neither  w 

Action,  nor  utterance 

To  stir  men's  blood  : 

I  tell  you  that  which  ur  k 

SiiEw  i'oii  s^^ect  Ck        ^  \ind    p       p       dumli 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  B 

And  Brutus  Antony, 
Would  ruffle  up  your 
In  every  wound  of  C 
The  stones  of  Rome 

All.     We'll  mutiny 

1  Cit.     We'll  bum  B 

8  Cit.     Away  then        m  k    h 

Ant.     Yet    hear    m 
speak. 

All.     Peace,  ho !     H  A 

Ant.     Why,  friend 

Wherein  hath  Cfesar  d 

Alas  !  you  know  not    — 
You  have  forgot  the 

All.     Most  true  ;  —  U    — 

the  will. 

Ant.     Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Ctesar's  seal. 
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To  everj   Roman  citizen  lie  gi^es. 

To  every  scleral  man    S'-^entj  fi\e  drachmas 

2  Cit      Most  noble  Ctesar  '  —  we  U  revenge  his  death 

3  Cit      O  rojal  Caw' 

int      Heir  me  with  patience 

All      Peice    ho' 

Ant      Moreo\er    he  hath  left  ^ou  all  hia  walks 
His  private  arbours    and  new  planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tjber     he  hath  left  them  yoi 
And  to  your  heirs  for  e\er ,  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad    and  recreate  yoursehes 
Here  was  a  C^sai     when  comes  such  another  ' 

1  Ctt      Neier    never'  —  Come,  awa>    iwiy' 
WeU  bum  his  body  m  the  hoh  place 

And  with  the  brandi  hre  the  traitors    houses 
Take  up  the  body 

2  Cil       Go    letch  fire 

3  Cil      Pluck  donn  benches 

4  (tt      Pluck  down  forms    wmdDws,  anj  thing 

[_Ej.tunt  Citizens    jmlk  the  body. 

AnI       Now  let   it  work      Mischief    thou   irt  afoot. 

Take  thou  what  course   thou  wilt' — Hon  now     fel- 

Ettler  a  Servant 

Sera      Sir    Octayius  is  alread)  co  ne  to  Rome 

Ant      Where  is  he  ' 

Sen)      He  and  Lepidua  are  at  Csesirs  house 

Ant      And  thither  wiU  I  straight  to  Msit  him 
He  comes  upon  a  wish     Fortune  is  merrj 
\nd  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing 

Sei  i      I  heard  him  sav    Brutus  and  Caisius 
Are  rid  1  ke  n  admen  thro  igh  the  gates  of  Rome 

Ant      Belike    the)  had  soroe  notice  of  the  people, 
How   I  hid  mo\  d  them       Bung  me  te    Oetmus 
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JULIUS   C^SAR. 


The  Same.     A  Street. 


Enter  Cinna,  the  poet. 
Cin.     I    dreamt    to-night,    that    I    did    foast    with 
CiBsar, 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Cit.     What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.     Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  Cit.     Where  do  you.  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.     Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  * 

2  Cit.     Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.     Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.     Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.     Ay,   and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor  ?  Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely,  and  truly :  wisely,  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry :  —  you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed ;  directly. 

Cin.     Directly,  1  am  going  to  Csesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit,     As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.     As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.     That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.     For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
Cin.     Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
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3  Cit.     Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.     Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.     Tear  him  fo  pieces  ;  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.     I  am  Cinna  the  poet ;   I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  Iiim.  for  his  bad  verses ;  tear  him  for 
his  bad  verses. 

Cin.     I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter  ;  his  name's  Cinna  ;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,   and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit,  Tear  iiim,  tear  him !  Come :  brands,  ho  ! 
firebrands  !  To  Brutus,  to  Caasius  ;  burn  all.  Some 
to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casea's ;  some  to  Li- 
garius.     Away!  go!  \^Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.  — The  Same.     A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 
Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lefidus,  seated  at  a  table. 

Antont. 

THESE    majiy,    then,  shall    die;    their    names    are 
prick' d. 
Octavius.     Your    brother,    too,    must  die :    consent 

you,  Lepidua  ? 
Lepidus.     I  do   consent. 

Oct,  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.     Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,   Mark  Antony. 

Atit.     He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 

But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Cfesar's  house ; 
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Fetch   the   \m11  hith(,r    dnd  we  ihtll  determine 
How  to  cut  off  '.ome  ctarge  in  legacies 

Lep      What,  shall  I  find  you  here' 

Oct      Or  here    or  at  the  Capitol     [_Eiil  Lepidus. 

Ant      This  IS  a  slight  unmentable  man. 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands     is  it  ftt 
The  threefold  world  divided    he  should  stand 
One   of  the  three  to  share  it  * 

Oct  'so  )ou  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice   who  should  he  prick  d  to   die, 
In  our  black  sentence   dnd  pioscription 

Ant        OctaMUs,     I     haie    seen    more     da^s     than 

And  though  wc  hy  these  honours  on  this  mtn. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  dners  slandrous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groin  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven    as  we  point  the   way  , 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where   we  will. 
Then  tike  we   down  his  loid    and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empt)  iss,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  t,riie  m  commons 

Oct  \Qii  may  do  >our  will; 

But  ho  s  a  tried  ind  \aliuit  soldier 

Ant      So  IS  my  horse,  Octivius,  ind  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  pro'vendet 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fi^ht, 
T     w  nd    t       t  p  run  directlj   on   — 

H  p      1  n    t    n  govern d  by  mj   spirit 

Ad  ni     ta  t        s   Lepidus  hut  so 

H  t  b     tau  ht     nd  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth;  — 

A  b        n    p     t  d  f  I!  w  ;   one  that  feeds 
O       bj  art      and  imitations 

Which,   out  of  use   and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion :  do  not  talk  of  him. 
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JULIUS   C^SAR. 


But  as  a  property.     Aad  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things.     Brutus  and  Casaius 

Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head : 

Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretcli'd ; 

And  let  us  presently  go  ait  in  council. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.     Let  us  do  so;  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  witK  many  enemies ; 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [^Exeunt. 


Before  Brvttts'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Bbttttts,  Luoilius,  Lircros,  and  Sol- 
diers ;  Tiiisius  and  Pindah¥s  meet  them. 

Bru.     Stand,  ho ! 

Lucilius.     Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand, 

Bru.     What  now,   Lucilius?  is   Cassius  near? 

ImcH.     He  is  at  hand  ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  hia  master. 


[p, 

Bru.      He    greets 

In  his  own  change. 
Hath  given  me  som 
Tilings  done,  undon 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pindarus. 
But  that  my  noble 


Sueh  a 


gives  a  letter  to  BauTus, 
me    well.  —  Your    master.    Pin- 

or  by  iU  officers, 
worthy  cause  to  wish 
;  hut,  if  he  be   at  hand, 

I  do  not  doubt 
will  appear 


he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 
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Biu      He  IS  not  doubted  —  \  Hoid    Lucihns : 
How  he  receiv  d  you  let  me  be  resolv  d 

Lunl      WitK  courtesj    and  with  re&pect  cnougt; 
But  not  with  such  faTniliar  m  tance'i 
Nor  with  such  free   and  fiiendii    coiiicrence 
As  he  hath  us  d  of  ol  1 

Bru  Thou  ha  t  de'cnb  d 

A  hot  fnend  coolin?      E^cr  note    Lucihus 
When  lo\e  begins  to  sicken  and  decT.) 
It  Qscth  an  enforced  ceremony 
Theie  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  fxith, 
B  it  hollow    men    like  horses  hot  at  hand 
Make  gallant  shc«    and  promise  of  their  mettle 
Bit  when  they  sliould  endure  the  blood)   spur, 
rhc\   fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  m  the  trial      Comes  his  armj  on ' 

[JUarcA  heaid  m  the  distance    adiancing. 

Lucil      They    mean    this    mght    in    Sirdis    to   be 
quarter  d 
The  greiter  part    the  hDrse  in  general, 
Aie  come  -nith  Cxssius 

Bru  Hark '  he  is  ami  d  — 

March  gently  on  to  nicot  liim 

Entir  Cassiis  and  Solders 
Cns       Stand    ho' 

Bru      Stanl,  ho!     'speak  the  word  along. 
Within.     Stand. 
Within.     Stand. 
Within.     Stand. 
Cas.      Most    noble    brother,    you    have    done    me 

wrong. 
Bru.     Judge  me,  you  gods  !     Wrong  I  mine   ene 

And,   if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 
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Cos.     Brutus,  this  sober  f'onn  of  yours  hides  wrongs; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly ;  I  do  know  yow  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Whieh  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  ttot  wrangle  :  bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience, 

Cos.  -Pindarug, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.      Lucius,   do  you  the  like  ;   and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Lucilius  aud  Titinius,  guard  our  door.  [^Exeunt. 


Within  the  Tent  of  Bkuti:s. 

Enter  Brdtus  and  Cassius. 

Cas,     That  you  have   wrong'd    me    doth   appear 
this; 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pclla 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  thfe  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,   was  slighted  off. 

Bru.     You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  cai 

Cas.     In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.     Let  me  tell  jou,  Cassius,  jou  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 
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Cos  I  an    tch  ng  i  aim  * 

You  inow  that  lou  are  Brutus  ttat  speak  this, 
Or,   b)   the  gods     this  sptech    ^ere   elie  \our  last. 

Bru      The  inme  of  Cassi       honours  tl  i'^  corruption, 
And  cl  asti  ement  does  therefore  h  de  hi     haad 

Cai       Chastisement 

Bru      Remember    Majch     the    ides    of   Mireh    re- 
member 
Did  aot  great  Julius  bleed  for  just  ce    lake ' 
What  villain  touch  d  his  hodj-    that  d  d  afab 
And  not  for  justice  *     \\  hit '  shall  one  of  us 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  th  s  world, 
But  for  supporting  robberi    shaE  we  now 
Confiroinate  our  tngers  with  base  bribes 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
For  so  mueli  trash  aa  may  be  grasped  thus  ' 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog    and  bij  the  rtiDon 
Than  such  a  Eomau 

Cos  Brutus    baj  not  me 

I'll  not  endure  it     jou  forget  ij  r  elf 
To  hedge  me    n      I  am  a  soldier    I 
Older  in  practice    abler  than  \oirself 
To  make  conditions 

Bru  Go  to     JOU  are   lot    Cassius. 

Cos      I  am 

Bru      I  say  you  are  not 

Cos      Urge  me  no  more     I  shill  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  hejlth     temj  t  me  no  larther. 

Bru      A^v,     si  ght  man 

Cos      Is  t  poss  ble  > 

Bru  H  ar  me    for  I  will    peak. 

Must  I  gve  wa)  and  room  to  vour  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  fr  ghted  when  a  mad  nan  stares 

Cas.     O  yc    gods !    ye    gods  !      Must    I    endure    all 
this? 
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Bra.     All   tliia  ?    ay,  more.     Fret    till   your   proud 
heart  break ; 
Go  shew  jour  slaves  how  choleric  you  arc, 
And  make  jour  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  vou  ''     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  jour  teiti  humour?     By  the  gods. 
You  shill  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
rhougb  it  do  spbt  jou     for  from  this  day  forth, 
111  u«e  JOU  for  mj  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  JOU  ate  waspish 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.     You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  leam  of  noble  men. 

Cas.     You  ivrong  me  every  way ;    you  wrong  me, 

I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.     "When   Csesar  liv'd,  he    durst   not    thus   have 

Bru.     Peace,  peace  !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted 

Cas.     I  durst  not  ? 

Brw.     No. 

Cos.     What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.     Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.     You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,   Cassius,  in  your  threats  ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
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For  certain  sums  of  gold,  ivhicli  you  deai'd  me ;  — 

For  1  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 

By  Heaven,   I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  hlood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

By  any  indirection.  —  I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Whick    you    deni'd   me :    was    that    done    like    Cas- 

Should  I  have  answer'd  Cains  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cos.  I  deni'd  you  not. 

Bru.     You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That   brought   my  answer  back.  —  Brutus   hath  riv'd 

my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.     I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.     You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.     A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.     A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  ap- 

As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.     Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  ;   all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,   and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
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M)    sjuit  from,  mini,  ejes  — Tliere    s  mj   dagger, 
And  here  mj   iwked  breast     with  n    a  heart 
Deu-er  than  Plitus    mine    ncher  than  gold; 
If  that  thou  be  at  a  Roman    take  it  forth  ; 
I    that  dem  d  thei,  gold    wdl  gi\e  mj   heart. 
Istnke    ds  thou  did  st  at  C^eair     for    I  know, 
\\hen  thiu  didst   hiti,  tim  w  irst    thou  lov'd'st  him 

Than  Mer  thou  Im  dst  Cas  lus 

Bru  Sheathe  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  \ou  will    it  shiU  hi\e  scope; 
Do  what  )ou  ^vill    dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
0   Cassius    Jou  ire  ^oked  w  th  a  limb 
Th%t  carries  anger  is  the  flmt  heirs  fire 
"Who    much  enfotced    shews  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again 

Cas  Hath  Cassius  h\  d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  h  s  Brutus 
When  grief   and  blood  ill  temper  d    ii,\eth  him'' 

Brv      When  I  -jpoke  that    I  wa-i  lU  temper  d  too. 

Cos      Do  JOU    conle  s    -io    much        &i  e    me    your 
hand. 

Bru.     And  my  heart,   too. 

Cas.  O   Brutus  !  — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cas,     Have  not  you  love  enough  to  hear  with  me. 
When    that    rash    humour,    which    my    mother    gave 

Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,   Cassius  ;   and,   from  henceforth, 

WTien  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[IVoise  within. 

Poet.     [Within.']     Let  ran  go  in    to  eee  the    Gen- 
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There  is  some  grudge  between  'em  ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lucil.     [Wilkin.']     You  shall  not  come  to  ttem. 

Poet.     IWithin.']     Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet. 
Cas.     How  now!     What's  the  matter? 
Poet.     For    shame,   you  Generals  !     What    do    you 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Cas.     Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bru.     Get  you  hence,  sirrah :  saucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cas.     Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  bis  fashion. 

Bru.     I'll  know  his   humour,  when  he   knows   his 


What  stould  the  ^ 

vars  do  ^ 

vitb  these  jigging  fools  i 

Companion,  hence. 

Cas. 

Away, 

away!   be  gone. 

lE^it  Poet. 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinhis. 
Bru.     Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.     And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 

Immediately  to  us.     [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Tnisius. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.     I  did    not    think    you    could    have    been    bo 
angry. 

Bru.     O  Cassius !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.     Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.  • 

Bru.     No    man    bears     sorrow    better.  —  Portia    is 
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Cas.  Ha !  Portia  ? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 
Cas.     How   scap'd   I   killing  ivlien    I    cross'd  you 

0,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  !  — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief,  that  yoimg  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have    made    themselves    so    strong ;  — for   with   her 

death 
That  tidings  came.  —  With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  ittendants  alisenf,  s«  illow'd  fire. 
And  did  so' 


Bru 


0,  je  mimortal  f 


Enter  Lircii  s  with  wme  and  tapers. 

Bru.     Speak  no   moie  of  her  — Gi\e    me  a  bowl 

of  wme 

In  this  I  bur^  all  unkmdneis,  Caaaius  \_Drinks. 

Cas.     Mj  heart  is  thir-itv  for  that  noble  pledge. — 

Fill,  Lucma,  till  the  wine  o  ersweU  the   cup  ; 

I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus    loie        "iDrinks. 

Enter  Titihius  with  MEssAii 
Bru.     Come    m,  Titimus  —  Welcome,    good   Mes- 

Now  ait  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities 

Cas.     Portia,  art  thon  gone  '' 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  hive  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octuius  and  Mark  Antonj 
Come  down  upon  uf   «ith   i  might-\   power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi 
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Messala.      Myself    have    letters     of    the     self- same 
tenour. 

Bru.     With  what  addition  ? 

Mei.     That  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outla\vry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators. 

Bru.     Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  dl'd 
By  their  proscriptions,   Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.     Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.     Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from,  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.     No,  Messala. 

Mes.     Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.     Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,   is  strange. 

Bru.     Why  ask  you  ?     Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 

Mes.     No,  my  lord. 

Bru.     Now,   as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 
Mei.     Then  like   a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell ; 
For  certain  she  is  dead,   and  by  strange  manner. 
Bru.     Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die,  Mea- 

With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.     Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

C«s.     I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you  ; 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.     Well,  to    our   work    alive.  —  What    do   you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cas.     I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 
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Cas.  This  it  is. 

Tis  better  tbat  the  enemy  seek  us  : 
So  shall  he  waste  hia  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,   and  nimbleness. 

Bru.     Good  reasons  must,   of   force,   give   place    to 

The  people  'twist  Phiiippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution ; 
The  eaemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Phiiippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.     Tinder    your   pardon. — You    must    note  be- 
side, 
That  we  have  tri'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day  ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead-;  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,   all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  sliallows,   and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat : 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  wiO,  go  on: 

We  will  along  ourselves,   and  meet  them  at  Phiiippi. 

Bru.      The    deep    of     night    is     crept    upon    our 
talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity. 
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Which  we   will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,   and  hence. 

Brii.     Lucius,    my  gown.     {^ExU   Lucius.]     Fare- 
well, good  Messala :  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Noble,  noble   Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O,  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Enter  Lncius,  wi/k  the  gown. 
Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cas.     Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  hrother. 

Tilinius.\  ^     , 
TIT  >  Good  night.   Lord  Brutus, 

Btu.  Farewell,   every  one. 

[^Exmnt  Cas.,  Tit,,  and  Mes. 
Give  me  the  gown.     "Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Lttc.     Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What!  thou  speak'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not  ;  thou  art  o'cr-watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,   and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Imc.     Varro  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Vaeeo  and  Clatjihus, 
Varro.     Calls  my  lord  ? 
Bru.      I    pray    you,    sirs,    lie    in    ray    tent,    and 

It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business   to  my  brother  Cassius. 
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Yar.     So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watcii  your 

pie..™. 
Bru.     I  will  not  have  it  so ;   lie  down,  good  sirs ; 
It  tnay  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  hero's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  tho  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  Iw  down. 
Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bru.     Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I    am    much,  for- 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a  while, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.     Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 

Bru.  It  docs,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,   but  thou   art  willing. 

Luc.     It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  ■  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might : 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.     I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.     It    was    well    done,    and    thou    shalt    sleep 

I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 

I  will  be  good  to  thee,  [Music  and  a  song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murth'rous  slumber ! 

Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 

That  plays  thee  music?  —  Gentle  knave,  good  night; 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  theo. 

If  thou  do'st  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument: 

I'll  take  it  from  thee  ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night.  — 

Let  me  see,  let  me  sec  :   is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down, 

Where  I  left  reading  ?     Hero  it  is,   I  think. 

[Be  sits  down 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cjesar. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns  !  —  Ha  !   who  comes  berr  ? 
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I  think  it  ia  tte  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monafrous  apparition. 

It  conies  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing? 

Art  thou  some  god,   some  angel,  or  some  deyil, 

That  mak'st  my  hlood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 

Speak  to  me,   what  thou   art. 

Ghost.     Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  r 

Ghost.     To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru..     WeE  ;   then  I  shall  see   thee  again  ? 

Gkosl.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru.     Why,  I  ivill  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.  — 
[GAos(  vanishes. 
Now  I  have   taken  heart,   thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,   I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  — 
Boy!  Lucius!  —  Varro  !   Claudius!   Sirs,   awake!  — 
Claudius ! 

Luc.     The  strings,  ray  lord,  arc  false. 

Bru.     He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.  — 
Lucius,   awake  ! 

Luc.     My  lord. 

Bru.     Did'st    thou    dream,    Lucius,    that    thou    so 
cried'st  out  ? 

Luc.     My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.     Yes,  that  thou   did'st.     Did'st  thou  see  any 

Luc.     Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.     Sleep  again,   Lucius.  —  Sirrah,   Claudius  ! 
Fellow  thou ;  awake  ! 
Var.     My  lord. 
Claudius.     My  lord. 

Bru.      Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 
Var.  \ 

Bru.  Ay  :  saw  you  any  thing  ? 
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Var.     No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bvu,     Go,   and    commend    me  to   my  brother    Cas- 

Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  foEow. 

Var.  \ 

Clau.) 


It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 


ACT    V. 

ScMfB  I.  —  The  Plains  of  Philippi. 

Enter  Ociatius,  Anxomy,  and  their  Army. 

O 

NOW,   Antonj  h  p  d 

You  said,  th  j  Id       t  d     -n. 

But  keep  the  hill         d     pp  gi 

It  proves  not  so     tl   ir  b  ttl  t  1      1 


They  mean  to  w  m 

t  Phlpp    16 

Answering  befor 

d     d          d     f  th  m 

Ant.     Tut!  I 

tl        b               nd  I  kn 

Wherefore  they  d 

th            Id  b               t 

To  visit  other  pi 

d             d 

With  fearful  bra 

th    k        by  tl      f 

To  fasten  in  ou    tl 

gbt     b  t  th  J  1 

But  'tis  not  so. 

E  t 

M         ^ 

Messenger.         P 

p                 0         1 

The  enemy  com 

fc  11         h 
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Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  aometbing's  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.     Oct      u      1     d  JO       battle   softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  th        en  field. 

Oct.     Upon  tb       ght  h     d  I ;    keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.     Why  d  ne  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.     I  do  n  t  )         but  I  will  do  so. 

IMarch. 

Ifrum.     Enter  Bkutxts,    Cassius,    and    their  Army ; 
Lttcuius,  Titinius,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru.     They  stand,   and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.     Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.     Mark  Antony,   shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 

Ant.     No,   Crnsar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  Generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.     Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

5rM.     Words  before  blows ;    is  it  so,  countrymen  r 

Oct.     Not  that  we  love   words  better,   as  you   do. 

Bru.      Good    words    are    better    than    bad    strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.     In  your  bad  strokes,  Rrutus,  you  give  good 
words  : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Cassar's  heart. 
Crying,  "  Long  live  !  hail,  C^sar  !  " 

Cas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless,  too. 

Bru.     0,  yea,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
ind  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.     Villains  !    you    did    not    so    when    your    vile 
daggers 
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Haclt'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  CiEsar  ; 

You    shew'd   your    teeth   like    apes,  and   fawn'd  like 

hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Cesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  hke  a  cur,  hehmd 
Struck  Ca?9ar  on  the  neck.      O,  you  flatterers  ! 

Cas.     Flatterers  ! —Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
rf  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.     Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  ua 
sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
Wten  think  yon  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ?  — 
Never,  till  Cseaat's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd;  or  till  another  Cssar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bra.     Ciesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope  : 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bn.     0,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourably. 

Cas        A    peevish     schoolbo) ,     worthless    of     such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Avt.     Old  Cassius  still. 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away!  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  tecfb. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavitis,  Akton'y,  and  their  Army, 

Cas.     Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim 

The  storm  is  up,   and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 
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Bru.     Ho  !   Lucilius  ;   hark,   a  word  with  you.. 

Lttcil.  My  lord. 

[Bbuxus  and  Lucilius  talk  apart, 

Cas.     Mesaala,  — 

Mes.  What  says  my  General? 

Cas.  Mes  sal  a, 

This  is  my  "birth-day :   as  this  verj   day 
Was  Cassius  horn.      Giie  me  thy  hand,   Measala; 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compcll'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :   now,   I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,   on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell:  and  there  they  perch' d. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  bands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  heie  consorted  us: 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,   and  gone. 
And  in  their  steads   do  ravens,   crows,  and  kites. 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  array  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.     Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  1  but  believe  it  partly, 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.     Even  so,   Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,   most  noble   Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  raaj, 
Loveis  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But  since  the  affairs  of  men  reit  still  incertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  tliat  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
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The  very  last  time  we  stall  speak  together  ■ 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  ilo  ? 

Bru.     Even  by  tlie  rule  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  hiame   Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.     I  know  not  hon , 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  tall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life,  —  arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below, 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You   are   contented  to  he  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Eome  ? 

Bru.     No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Ro- 

That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome  ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind :  but  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun. 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take  :  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile : 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.     For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus. 
If  ne  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
If  not,  'tis   true,   this  parting  was  well  made 

Bru.     Why  then,  lead  on.  — 0  that  a  man   might 

The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come! 

But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end : 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho  !  away ! 
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The  Same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  Bkuttts  and  Messaia. 
Sru.     Ride,    ride,    Messala,    ride,    and    give    these 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.        [^Loud  alarm. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'   wing ; 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

Scene  III. 
The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cassius  and  Titisius. 

Cos.     O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tun  d    ne    y 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  tur      g  hack 
I  slew  the   coward,  and  did  take    t  f  on    h  m 

Tit.     O  Cassius  !   Brutus  ga  e  the      ord  too  earlj  ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octav  us 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldier    fell  to  spo  1 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindabus. 

Pin.     Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off'; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,   my  lord : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas.     This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titinius  ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  1  perceive  the  fire  ? 
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Tit.     They  are,  mj  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius.  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,   and  hide   thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up   to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  asaur'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.     I  will  bo  here  again,  even  with  a  thought 

Cos.     Go,  Pindarus,   get  higher  ou  that  hill : 
My  s^ht  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titmius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[PisDABTTS  ascends. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  neivs  ? 

Pin.     [Ahove.]     0  my  lord! 

Cas.     What  news  r 

Pin.     Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,   that  make  to  Mm  on  the   spur  ;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  arc  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius  !  —  Now   some    'light :  —  0,  he  'lights 

He's  taken  r   [sAouf.]   and,   hark  !  they  shout  for  joy. 
Cas.  Come  down  ;  behold  no  more.  — 

0,   coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

PiNDAEUS  descends. 
Come  hither,  sirrah. 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 
And  then   I  swore  thee,   saving  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou    ahould'st    attempt   it.     Come    now,  keep  thin'; 

oath  : 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;   aad  with  this  good  sword, 
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That  ran  through  CiEsar'a  bowels,  search   this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 
And  when  my  lace   is   cover'd,   as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword.  —  Csesar,  thou  art  rcvcng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [^Dies. 

Pin.     So,  I  am  free  ;   yet  would  not  so  have  been. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     0  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.      [^Exit. 

Enter  TiTiifius  with  Me'.'.ala. 

Mes.     It  is  but  change,  Titinius ,  for  OctaTiua 
la  overthrown  by  noble   Brutus    power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  bj  Antonj 

Til.     These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.     Where  did  jou  leave  him* 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.     Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground: 

Tit.     He  lies  not  like   the  Imng      0  my  heart ! 

Mes.     Is  not  that  he  * 

Tit.  No,  this  waa  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more  — O  setting  sun! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  do  st  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
The  sun  of  Borne  is  set.     Our  day  is  gone; 
Clouds,   dews,  and  dangers  come  ;   our  deeds  are  done. 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.     Mistrust    of    good    success    hath    done    this 

0  hateful  error,  melancholy's   child  ! 

Why  do'st  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 

The  things  that  are  not  ?     0   error  !   soon  conceiv'd. 

Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 

But  kiU'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 
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Tit.     What,  Pindarus  !      Where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes.     Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Bmtus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  eats ;  I  may  say,  thtusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  he  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Til.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

l^Exit  Messala. 
Why  did'st  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wieath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?     Did'st  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas  !   thou  hast  misconstru'd  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee  ;   take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Bnitua  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  bis  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius,  — 
By  your  leave,  gods  :  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'   sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.   [^Dies. 

Alarum.     Enter  Messala,  with  Bauius,  young  Cato, 
Stkato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Brii.     Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

Mes.     Lo  !  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bnt.     Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Ctesar !  thou  art  mighty  yet ; 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  sivords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  {_Lc 

Cato.  Brave  Titinii 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead   C-t 

Bni.     Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  j 
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The  last  of  all  the  Romans,   fare  thee   well ! 

It  is  imjiossiblc  that  ever  Eome 

Should    breed    thy    fellow.  ■ — ■  Friends,     I     owe    more 

To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.  — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,   and  to  Thassos   send  his  body : 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  u     —  Lu    1  ome  ;  — 

And  come,  young  0  t      It        t     tl  c  field.  — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,      t  b  ttl      on :  — 

'Tis  three  o'clock  ;   and    P  m  n      j   t  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune         a  d  fight.  [_Exeunt. 


Scene   TV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter,  fighting.  Soldiers    of  both    armies  : 
then  Bbuttjs,  young  Cato,  Luciiioa,  and  Others. 
Btu.      Yet,     countrymen,     0,     yet     hold    up     your 

heads. 
Cato.     What  bastard  doth  not  ?     Who  will  go  with 

I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field. — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  hn  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus   Cato,  ho  ! 

[^Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru.     And  I  am  Brutus,   Marcus  Brutus,   I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend  :  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[£m'?,  charging    Ihe   enemy.     Young  Cato   is 
overpowered,  and  falls. 
Lucil.     O,  young  and  noble  Cato!   art  thou  down? 
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\Vh.;,  now  thou  di'at  as  bravely  as  Titinks, 
And  maj'at  be  honour'd,   being  Cato's  son. 

1  Soldier.     Yield,  or  ttou  di'st. 

Lucil  Only  I  yield  to  die ; 

There   is    so   much  [^offering  money.'J    that    thou  wilt 

kill  me  straight. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.     We  must  not,  —  A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.     Room,  ho  !      Tell  Antony  Brutus  is  ta'en. 
1    Sold,     rn    tell    the    news:  — Here    comes    the 

General.  — 

Enter  As  tost. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,   Brutus  is  ta'cn,  my  lord. 

Ant.     Where  is  he  ? 

Lucil.     Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enough. 
I  dare  assure  thee,   that  no  ctiemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame  ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.     This    is   not    Brutus,  friend ;    but,    I   assure 

A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe. 

Give  him  all  kindness  :   I  had  rather  have 

Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 

And  see  ivhc'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 

And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent, 

How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  \_ExeuHt 
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Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Brutus,  DAsnAsius,  Clittts,  Stbato,  and 

VOLTTMSIUS. 

Bru.     Come,  poor  remEiins  of   friends,  rest  on  this 

rock. 
Clitus.     Statilius    shew'd    the  torch-light ;  hut,  mv 
lord, ' 
He  came  not  baek  :   he  is  or  ta'ea  or  slain. 

Bru.     Sit  thee  down,  Clitus  :   slaying  is  the  word  ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark   thee,   Clitus.  — 

[  Whispering. 
CH.     What!    I,    my    lord?     No,    not    for     aH    the 

Bru.     Peace  then!  no  words. 

CU.  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.     Hark  thee,  Dardaniua  !  l_Whispers  Mm. 

Dardanius.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

CH.     0  Dardanius  ! 

Bar.     0  Clitus ! 

CH,     What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.     To  kill  him,   Clitus.      Look,  he  meditates. 

CK.     Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.      Come  hither,   good  Volumnius  ;   list  a  word. 

Toluvmius.     What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,   this,  Volumnius. 

The  Ghost  of  Cfesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
t  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  mv  lord. 
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Bru.     Nay,   I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  tte  world,  Volumnius,  liow  it  goes  ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit:    \_Loio  alarums. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.      Good  Volumnius, 
Thou    know'st     that    we     two    went    to     school    to- 
gether ; 
Ehjen  for  that  our  love  of  old,  1  pray  thee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.     That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,   my  lord. 

{Alarum  still. 

Cli.     Fly,  fly.  mj   lord!   there  is  no  tarrjing  here, 

Bru.     Farewell    to    you  ;  —  and    )  ou  :  —  and    you, 
Volumnius.  — 
Strato,  thou  hast  heen  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  jet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  hut  he  was  true  to  me, 
I  stall  have  glory  hy  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  \ile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once  ;   for  Brutus'   tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  hfe's  history. 
Night    hangs    upon    mine    eyes  ;     my    bones    would 

That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

{Alarum      Cry  wUhin,  Fly,  fly,  fly! 

Cli.     Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru.  Hence  !  I  will  follow. 

{Eneunt  Clitus,  Dabdanius,  and  Volumnius 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,   my  sword,   and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
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Straio.      Give  mc    your  Land    first :    fare  you  well, 

my  lord, 
Bru.-    Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Ciesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kiU'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[Jifi  runs  on  his  sword,  and  dies. 

Alarum.     Retreat.     Enter  Octatius,  Antony,  Mes- 
SALA,  Ltjoilius,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.     What  man  ia  that  ? 

Mes.     My    master's    man.  —  Strato,    where    is    thy 
master  ? 

Stta       Frte    from    the    bonda£,e    you    ire    in,   Mes- 
sala 
The   conquerors  can  but  make   a  fire  ol  him 
For  Brutus  onlj   o^Luame  himsilt, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  bj   his  dcith 

Luc       So  Brutus  should  ho  found  —  I  thank  thee, 
Brutus 
That  thou  ha't  pro\'d  I.ucilius'   sijmg  true 

Oct      All  that  vi-\  A  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Felion,  «ilt  thou  bestow  thj   time  with  me' 

S*)-a       A),  if  Me=sila  will  prefer  me  to  >ou. 

Oct      Do  so,  fjood  Mess  ila 

Mes      Hou   died  m\  master,  Strato ' 

Sl.ia      I  held  the  ^word,  and  he  did  lun  on  it. 

Mts      Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
Tliat  did  the  Kteat  service  to  m\  master 

Ant       This  was  the  noblest  Roman  ot  them  all; 
All  the  conspiratms,  saie  arib,  he. 
Did  thdt  the\   did  in  envy  of  great  C'csar  , 
He,  only    m  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  thi.m 
His  life  was  gentle     and  the  dementi 
So  miv'd  m  him    that  Nature  might  stmd  up 
And  SI)    to  all   thi   world    '  Thii   was  a  mm'' 

VOL    X  z 
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Ocl.     According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  tim. 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,   ordered  honourably,  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    FIRST. 
Scene  I. 


:3.  '■  Eiilfr  Havias,  ilarulhis,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizem" i~ 
The  folio  has,  "  Entpr  Flavins,  MiireBia,  and  eertaine 
Commoaera  ovBr  the  Stage."  The  spelling  Miirellm,  which 
is  continued  through  the  play,  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
carelessness ;  and  Theobald  ve^  properly  conformed  it  to 
the  orthography  of  North's  Huturoh.  "  Certain  Cona- 
moners  "  does  not  express,  now-a-days  at  least,  the  char- 
aotet  at  the  crowd  that  accompanies  the  Tribanes. 

"  1  at."  :  —  In  the  folio  the  speeches  of  the  First  and 
Second  Citiaens  have  the  preSses,  respectively,  Car\penter\ 
and  Cob[bkr]. 

A.     "Mar.     W!i at  trade,  thou  Jinaria?"  &  In  th 

this  speech  is  attributed  to  Flaviui;   bu      h    n  p      h 

but  one  clearly  shows  that  it  belong    to  us 

whom  Capell  assigned  it.     The  impa    n        ran. 
Flaviai  will  seem  somewhat  unjustinab  h  se     h 

do  not  know  that  of  old  a  '  cobbler '  n  sanl 

a  shoemaker,  but  a  clumsy  or  half-tangh   artifi        f  an 
craft. 

" but  tcithal  I  am,  indeed,  Bir,"  Sic. ;  —  The  cob- 
bler's pim  is  patent.  Modem  editions  have  hitherto  most 
contradictorily  and  absuidly  read,  "I  meddle  with  no 
tradesmen's  matters,  nor  women's  matters,  bat  mt/i  all  [or 
"  with  awl,"  which  is  the  same  thing] .  I  am  indeed,  sir," 
Sic.  What  the  cobbler  means  to  say  is,  that,  although  he 
meddles  not  with  tradesmen's  matters  or  women's  mat- 
ters, he  is  withal  (maldng  at  the  same  time  his  little  pun) 
a  surgeon  to  old  sho'.'s.  Thii  u=e  of  ■  wilhal '  was  com 
nion  in  Shakespeare's  day;    as,  for   instance,    Gideon's 
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p.  315.  "  See,  vihe'r  Iheir  basest  metal"  :  —  The  folio,  "  See 
where,"  &c.  —  a  contraction  of  '  whethtc '  elsewhere  no- 
ticed in  this  work. 

"         " deck'd  with  ceremony" :  —  i.  e.,  it  can  hardly  be 

neeeasary  to  remark,  ceremoniously  or  pompously  deco- 
rated. The  folio  has,  "  with  ceremonies,"  which  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  with  the  explanation  that '  ceremonies ' 
means  here  religions  omamente  oi  decoiationE.  Sut  such 
f  the  word  is  illogical  and  imprecedented.    The 


scEN£  n. 

10.  "Enter  .  .  .  Cafpamia,  Portia,  DmW "  ; ~ The  folio 
has,  "CalpAnmia,"  here  and  wherever  the  name  occure-, 
yet  the  needful  correction  has  not  hitherto  been  made, 
althongh  the  name  of  Ca;sar's  ivife  was  Calpumia,  and  it 
is  eonectly  spelled  throughout  North's  Plutarch,  and 
although  no  one  has  hesitated  to  change  the  struigely 
perverse  "Varras"  and  "Claudia"  of  the  folio  to  'Varro' 
and  'Claudia*,'  orils  "  AnfAony"  to  'Antony'  in  this  play 
and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  I  am  convinced  that  in  bolA 
■  Anthony '  and  •  Calphumia '  h  was  Mlent  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  readers.  —  For  "Deoins"  Shakespeare  should 
nave  written  Decimtis  [SnrfBj]  ,■  but  this  mistake  is  not 
in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  hut  the  identity  qI  a  person, 
and  is  one  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  his  authority. 
North's  Plutarch.    Therefore  it  should  not  he  corrected. 

'         " in  .4ntoni«»' way  " ;  —  The  folio  has,  "  Antonioj 

way,"  and  in  other  instances  of  proper  names  ending  in 
H8  it  subBtiCutes  the  Italian  termination  in  o,  which  w"- 


e  femiliar  to  the  actors  and  printers  of  the  period. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  triumvir's  name  is  spdled 
without  the  A  in  this  tragedy,  whether  as  Antonio,  AnlO' 
niua,  or  Anlony ;  while  in  the  Egyptian  tragedy  it  appeiirs 
always  with  the  silent  aspirate. 

.8.     " by  iome  other  thing"  :  —  Th.e  folio,  "hy  some 

other  ihinge,"  which  ia  merely  another  instance  of  the 
superfluous  terminal  j.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  with 
Pope,  "from  some  other  things." 
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decoy. 

p.  31S.  " withhenrts  ol  contnnersg" :  —  This  use  of  'con- 
troversy '  is  somewhat  singular,  yet  its  meaning  of  oppo- 
Bition,  antagonism,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  —  In  the  next 
line  tb.e  use  of  '  arrive '  without  a  preposi^on  is  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  idiom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  320.  "Brutus  will  start  a  spfrii  ":  — Here  '  spirit '  is  doubt- 
less meant  to  be  pionomiced  as  a  monosyllable,  and  per- 
haps should  be  so  printed. 

p.  321.  "That  her  wide  malb  encompass'd "  ;  —  ITie  folio, 
"  That  her  wide  Wal/iea."  &c,,  which  may  be  strained  to 
a  sense,  but  yet  a  sense  so  inferior  to  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  more  obvious  word,  that  the  reading 
given  hy  Rowe  may  be  adopted  with  little  hesitation. 
"  "  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough  "  ;  —  Evi- 

dence this  that '  Home '  was  pronounced  rooni,  or  '  room  ' 
iwne.  See  the  Note  on  "  that  I  have  room  with  Rome," 
King  John.  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 
"  "  Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time,"  &c, :  — 
We  should  now  write,  Under  such  hard  conditions  as, 
&c.  We  find  the  same  use  of  '  as '  Just  before  in  this 
Scene,  —  "I  have  not  &om  your  eyes  that  gentleness  as  X 
was  wont  to  have,"  —  and  in  the  next  Scene  a  like  uie 
of  '  that,'  —  ■'  and  to  such  a  man  t!iat  is  no  fleering  tell- 
tale." 

p.  323.  " tcE  us  what  hath  chane'd "  :  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints, "  had  chane'd." 

p.  324.      " the    rabblement    shouted" :  — The    folio    has 

"  hovrted,"  which  is  generally  changed  to  '  hooted,'  but 
which  Etanmer  regarded  as  a  misprint  of  'showtcd,'  and 
read  accordingly.  This  reading  iias  the  support  of  Casea's 
previous  speeches,  and  also  of  every  other  instance  in 
which  ShidEespeare  usee  the  verb  '  to  hoot,'  in  all  of 
which  it  means  insult,  not  applause ;  except,  of  course, 
where  it  expresses  the  note  of  the  owl. 
"  "  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  oeciipatiim  "  :  —  '  Oecu- 

pation '  is  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  eontempotarics 
to  mean  trade,  ait ;  but  here  does  not  a  man  biany  occu- 
pation mean  a  man  of  action,  a  busy  man  ? 

p.  326.  "CfBsar  doth  Sear  ttte  hard":  —  This  phrase  occurs 
again  in  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  "  Cains  Ligarius  doth  hear  Cffsar 
hard,  who  rated  him,"  &c.,  and  in  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  "  1  do 
beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard,"  &c.    It  seems  plninly 
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equivalent  to  '  owes  me  a  grudge  ; '  foi  in.  all  tlieae  eases 
it  can  hardly  be  a  misprint  for  "  bear  me  hats,"  to  which 
otherwise  it  might  plausibly  be  changed. 

Scene  ILL. 

p.  326.     " Broaglit   yo\i    CEesar  home  f "  —  This  use  of 

'  brought  you '  for  '  did  you  ftccompany '  is  a  relic  of  an 
earlier  use  of  '  bring,'  which  was  not  at  first  limited  to 
the  expression  of  conTcying  hithetward. 

p.  327.     "(I   have    not   since,"    &o. :  — The   folio   reads,   "I 
ha'  not,"  &c. 

"Who  glar'd  upon  me":  — The  folio,  "Who  gla£d 
upon  me  "  ;  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice,  and  which 
Southern  corrected  in  his  copy  of  the  fourth  folio. 

p.  828.    " and  com  yourself  in  wonder":  —  The  folio, 

"  and  east  yourself,"  &c.,  which  seems  manifestly  a  mis- 
print, although  it  has  been  hitherto  retained,  Caaca  puts 
on  fear,  and  cases,  or  covers,  himself  with  wonder.  So 
in  Mimh  Ado,  Act  IV.  8c.  1,  "  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder," 
"  •'  Why  birds,  and  beaata,  from  quality  and  kind,"  &o. :  — 

i.  e.,  Why  are  birds  and  beasts  changed  in  their  natures  ? 
as  in  the  next  line,  "  Why  do  old  men  become  fools,  and 
children  prudent  ?  "  In  the  latter  case  the  folio  prints 
and  punctuates,  '■  Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  cal- 
culate," but  with  manifest  error.  We  have  the  super- 
fluous a  again. 

p.  329.     "  Have  theinfe  and  limbs  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  the 
thewB,  the  stature,"  &c.,   1  King  Henry  the  fourth.  Act 

in.  Sc.  2. 

p.  330.     "7n  Civour 's  like,"  &c. :  — The  folio  misprints,  "Is 

fevonr's,"  &c. 
p.  331.     "  O,  Casaius .'  if  yait  cindd  "  :  —  From  the  very  defec- 
tive rhythm  of  this  passage,  I  suspect  that  it  is  corrupt. 

"  " three  parta  of  him 

Is  ours  already  "  ;  —  The  disagreement  in  number 
so  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

ACT   SECOND. 


■3.  ■■—  when  his  affections  sway'd":  —  Not  !iis  love, 
but  his  susceptibility  to  external  influences.  See  the 
Note  on  "  And  others  when  the  bagpipe  sings,"  ilerchoM 
of  Vetaee,  Act  IV.  So.  I. 
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p.  334.  "  Sir,  March  is  wastetl  fijteea  days"  ;  —  So  the  folio, 
which  waa  changed  by  Theobald  (who  has  been  gcnerallj' 
followed)  to  •'  fourteen  days,"  because  iiicitM  is  speaking 
at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  day.  But  this  is  to  be  too 
esact.    In  common  parlance  Ltieiua  is  correct. 

"  " andihe  state  of  auai"  ;  — The  folio,  "the  state 

of  a  man."     Rowe  made  the  change. 

"  "  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Castius  "  ;  —  Cassitis  had  marrlod 

Brutw'  sister. 

p.  33fi.      "For  if  thou  po<A  "  .■  —  So  the  folio;    according   to 

which  test  'path'  must  be  regarded  as  meaning  walk. 

In  support  of  this  uee  of  'paQi'  Draytononly  has  been 

"  His  ghostly  counsels  onely  doe  advise 
The  meanes  how  Langleys  Progenie  may  rise 
Pathing  young  Henries  nnadvised  wayes." 
But  here  'pathing'  is  used  not  in  the  general  sense  of 
walking,  but  of  treading  a  particular  path.  —  Southern 
and  Coleridge  independently  suggested,  'put.'    The  4to. 
of  1691  has,  "For  if  thou  hath,"  &c.    I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  '  path '  is  a  misprint  of  '  hadsl.' 

p.  336.     " ^  not  the  fnce  of  men,"  &c. :  —  This  is  one  of 

those  passages  which  Shakespeare  commences  upon  one 
construction  and  finishes  upon  another,  and  yet  pro- 
duces no  confusion  of  thought.  See  the  Note  on  "  Ye 
elves  of  hills,"  ITie  Tetnpeat.  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 

p.  339.     " go  along  by  kirn  " :  —  i.  e.,  by  his  house. 

p.  340.  " the  haneif-heavy  dew  of  slumber  "  :  —  i.  e.,  slum- 
ber as  refreshing  as  dew,  and  whose  heaviness  is  sweet. 
The  exegesis  is  Justified  by  the  favor  with  which  the 
reading  at  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  —  "  the  Aeasj 
honey-deie  of  slumber  "  has  been  received  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  foLo,  with  a  superfluity  of  hyphens  not  un- 
frequent  in  it,  has,  "  the  honey-heauy-Dew,"  8ic. 

" an    angry    la^hire"  :  —  The    folio,    "  soafler." 

See  Notes  on  the  ""Tis  not  the  roundore,"  &c..  Khif, 
John.  Act  11.  So.  1,  p.  112,  and  "an  inland  man,"  Aa 
You  Uke  It.  Act  lU.  Sc.  2.  p.  376. 
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p.  342,      ■' Lhcell    I  bvt    i'  tk'    sitbiaba  "  :  —  See  the  Note 

on  "All  houses  in  the  suburbs,"  Meaixa-e  /br  Mermtre, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2.  ■' 

p,  3i3.  "  To  icear  a  kerchief!  'Would  you  were  not  sro* .'  "  — 
In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  common  for  sick  men  to  tie 
ft  kerchief  round  their  heads  as  women  now  in  sickness 
put  on  caps,  even  when  they  do  not  keep  abed.  For 
'  sick,'  the  correct  English  adjective  to  express  all  degrees 
of  suffering  from  disease,  and  which  is  anivereally  used 
in  the  Bible  and  by  Shakespeare,  the  Englishman  of  Great 
Britain  has  poorly  substituted  the  adverb  '  ill.' 

SoENK  n. 

p.  344.  " I  never  stood  on  eeretnimie)  "  :  —  Here  ■  cere- 
monies' is  used  in  the  sense  of  auguries,  omens. 
"  "  Fierce  flery  wnriiors  fought " :  —  The  folio,  "j^A*,- " 
but  "drizzled"  and  "hurtled,"  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  below,  plainly  forbid  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in 
tMs.  In  the  fourth  lino  below,  the  folio  also  misprints, 
"  Horses  do  neigh." 

p.  345.  "  We  Qj*  two  lions,"  &c. :  — The  folio,  "  We  *eare  two 
lions."  Theobald  read,  "We  «we,"  &c.  But  Upton's 
reading  —  that  of  the  text  —  is  preferable,  not  onlyfor  its 
better  sense,  but  heeause  ■  are'  —  pronounced  air  —  and 
•  heare '  —  pronounced  hair  (See  "this  unhear'd  saucinesa," 
8iC.,  King  John,  Act  V.  Sc.  2^  —  might  easily  have  been 
confounded  in  Shake.^peare's  time,  especially  by  a  com- 
positor or  a  ttanscriber  who  "  exhaspiratcd  his  haitches." 

p.  347.  "And  reason  to  my  love  is  KaWe".— This  use  of 
'liable'  for  'conformable'  is  not  uncommon  in  New 
England. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  349.     " but  get    thee   (rone  "  .-  —  Professor    Crsik    (17,8 

English  of  Shakespeare,  p.  176)  remarks  upon  this  phrase 
that  it  is  "  an  idiom  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  peculiar  fbtm  of 
expression,  the  principle  of  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
beyond  the  particular  instance.  Thus,  we  cannot  say 
either  'Make  thee  gone"  or  'He  got  him  (or  himself) 
gone.'  '*  Is  this  true  ?  We  do  not ;  but  can  we  not  f  — 
i.  e.,  in  accocdftnce  with  the  laws  of  thought  and  the 
principles  of  our  language.  Is  not  '  gone '  used  (in  this 
phrase,  as  in  many  others)  merely  as  a  synonyme  of 
'  away'  !  We  say,  '  Get  thee  gone,'  as  we  say,  '  Get  thee 
up"  or  'Get  Ihee  down.'  And  as  we  say,  -Make  thee 
away '  or  '  He  got  him  away,"  is  there  any  objection  hut 
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r  'He  got  him 

iO.  " Eater  Arlemiilorm"  .■  —  The  folio,  "Enter  the  Sooth- 
sayer,"  but  erroneously,  as  Rowe  discovered.  The  (bl- 
lov,-ing  dialogue  is  manifestly  between  Portia  and  the 
speaker  in  the  previous  Scene,  whom  slie  meets  on  hie 
way  to  a  convenient  place  where  to  address  Csaar.  —  The 
urvangement  of  the  Tcrae  here  is  that  of  the  folio,  which 
seems  to  mc  much  preferable  to  the  following,  which  was 
made  by  Malone,  and  has  been  generally  adopted. 

"  For.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  host  thou  been  ? 

Art.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.     What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Art.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.    Is  Ciesar  yet,"  &c. 


ACT   THIItD. 


p.  352.     "  What  tuiiehea  us  ouraelf."  &c. :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1633  makes  the  speciouH,  but  entirely  needless  change, 
'■  T/iat  touches  ns  ?    Onrself  shall  be  last  serVd." 
"  "  What !  urge  you  yonr  pctiUons  in  the  street! 

Come  to  the  Capitol"  :  —  Were  it  not  for  my  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  make  any  change  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  these  plays,  I  should 
begin  a  new  Scene  after  this  speech,  as,  bnt  for  the  same 
resBon,  I  should  have  done  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Act  V,  Se.  2.  (See  the  Note  there  on  "  The  CouneU 
Chamber,"  p.  449.)  Por,  although  there  was  no  change 
of  aeeaery  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  audience  was  at  this 
point  manifestly  to  suppose  a  change  of  icaie ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  perform  this  Scene  as  one, 
unless  it  is  all  made  to  pass  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which 
was  clearly  not  intended  by  Shakespeare.  But  as  change 
is  not  necessary  for  the  reader,  and  as  the  present  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  even  questioned  hitherto,  I  leave 
it  undisturbed,  with  this  indication  of  its  inconsistency. 

"Cassins  on  Coesar"  ;  —  The  folio,  "  Cassius  or  Ciesar." 
But  I  adopt  Malone's  suggested  reading ;  for,  although 
Cassiun'  suicide  would  prevent  his  turning  back,  what 
effect  could  it  possibly  have  on  Cssar's  ? 

p.  3o3.      "  lie  is  address'd"  :  ~-  i.  e.,  made  ready,  prepared. 
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SoU.  "Cos.  Are  we  all  read;/?"  —  In  the  folio  Ihis  qoePtion 
is  made  a  part  of  Cesar's  speech,  the  impropriety  of  n-liioh 
was  noticeil  by  Ritson,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the 
words  to  Ciuno.  But  they  form  an  appropriate  reply  by 
Casea  to  Cinna's  monition  ;  and  the  error  13  ea^ly  ac- 
counted tor  hy  the  siinilarity  between  the  prefixes  Cask. 
and  Caf.  The  correction  is  &om  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of 
1632, 

"  ■■These  eoucSi'nja";  — Here  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  163i 

has,  "  ero«£hmgs"  and  juat  below,  "  Low-croucAerf  fur- 
tesiea  "  —  auperfluouely,  however,  flH  Mr.  Singer  showed 
by  these  quotations  from  Kuloct :  "  Cowche,  like  e 
dogge  i  prommho,  prostemo,"  "  erooke-baoked  or  crowche- 
biickod."    And  '  erook '  is  but '  crouch '  with  the  eh  hard. 

"  "Into  the  law  of  children ":  — The  folio,  "the  lane 

of  children"  —  an  obvious  misprint,  which  was  yet  left 
to  be  corrected  by  Johnson.  Between  lane  and  lanie  there 
is  the  slightest  possible  difturencc. 
'  "Know,  Crfsar  doih  not  !c«)nj".-  —  On  the  authority 
of  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Ex^lorata,  (ed.  1640,  tbl. 
p.  98,)  it  has  been  supjiosed  that  we  have  not  this  line 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  Jonson  saj's  that  Shakespeare 
"many  times  fell  into  those  things  tlfflt  could  not  escape 
iBoghter,"  and  adds,  by  way  of  exemplification,  "as 
when  he  said,  in  the  person  of  Ceesar,  one  speaking  to 
Wm, '  Caissr,  thou  dost  me  wrong,'  ho  replied,  '  Csesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause.'  "  But,  as  Mr.  Collier 
has  remarked,  "  It  is  very  evident  that  Ben  Jonson  was 
only  speakii^  from  memory,  '  shaken  (as  he  confesses  in 
the  same  work)  nith  age  now,  and  sloth ; '  because 
Metellus  had  not  said,  '  Cassar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,'  nor 
any  thing  like  it,  though  that  might  have  been  the  upshot 
of  his  complaint." 

364.  "  [Casea  stabs  Cmar,"  &c. :  —  This  stage  direction  was 
made  lip  in  the  last  century  from  the  accounts  of  the 
assassination  given  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  The  folio 
has  only,  "  T/iey  siab  Casar." 

''  "Et  tti,  B™(Bf"  — There  is  no  authority  for  attrib- 
uting  this  speech  to  Cresar.  But,  according  to  an  account 
recorded  by  Suetonius,  Catar,  on  seeing  Brutus  stab, 
uttered  the  touching  exclamation,  Kni  ui,  rhny  =  and 
thou,  my  son  i  Shakespeare,  however,  found  the  Latin 
phrase  made  to  his  hand ;  and  years  before  the  writing 
of  Julius  Casar  it  was  used  in  the  T'Tie  Tragedy  of  Rich- 
ard Duke  of  York,  "  Et  tu,  Brute  ?  Wilt  thou  stari  Cii-BOr, 
too  f  "  p,  176,  Shak.  Soc.  Ed. 
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p.  357.  "(As/re  drives  out/™,  so  pity,  pity)  ":  — Notice  thnt 
'  fire '  in  the  first  instance  occupies  the  time  of  a  dissyl- 
lable i  in  the  second,  of  a  monosyllable, 
p.  368.  "Out  arms,  in  strength  of  malice"  :  —  The  difficulty 
found  in  this  passage,  which  even  Mc.  Dyce  snspccts  to 
be  corrupt,  seems  to  result  from  a  forgetfiilness  of  the 
preceding  context. 

"  Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cniei. 
As  iy  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do  ;  yet  you  see  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Okt  licarii  you  see  not ;  they  ate  pilifu!  ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  ot  Rome,"  &c. 
So  (BntftM  continues)  out  aims,  even  in  the  intensity  of 
their  hate  to  Cmsar's  tyranny,  and  our  hearts,  in  theii 
brotherly  love  to  all  Romans,  do  receive  you  in.    Pope 
read,  "Our  hearts  exempt  from  malice;"    Steevens  ex- 
pluined  the  original  text  be  meaning,  "  our  arms  strong 
in  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  just  performed,  and  out 
hearts  united  like  those  of  brothers ; "   Capell  printed, 
"  Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice ; "   Mr.  Singet  sug- 
gested, "  in  strength  of  amity ;  "   and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1633  has,  "Out  arms  in  strength  of  weleome,"  which 
Mr.  Craik  adopts. 

"  " and  crimsoii'd  iti  thy  lelhe"  :  —  I  have  always 

understood  this  to  mean,  crimsoned  in  the  stream  which 
bears  thee  to  oblivion  ;  and  I  cannot  readily  give  up  this 
apprehension  of  the  passage,  even  after  discovering  Stee- 
vens has  said  that  "  '  letlre '  is  used  by  many  of  the  old 
translators  of  novels  for  '  death,'  "  and  that  Theobald  and 
Mr,  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  "  thy  death,"  regardless 
of  the  somewhat  stubborn  spelling  of  the  folio,  "  Lothee." 
No  instance  has  been  produced  of  the  use  of  '  letbe '  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  oblivion,  actual  or  figurative, 
p.  369.  "  Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  "  ;  —  Although 
prepositions  were  used  in  Shakespeare's  day  with  consid- 
erable variation  from  modern  custom,  this  phrase  is  not 
equivalent  to.  Produce  his  body  at  the  market-place,  or 
like.  Produce  his  body  to  me,  in  which  '  produce '  is  used 
in  its  modem  sense.  Antony,  using  '  produce '  in  its 
radical  sense,  asks  that  he  may  bear  forth  Cssar's  body 
to  th^  market-place. 
p.  360.  ■'  Woe  to  the  htaids  "  .-  —  The  folio,  "  the  hand ;  "  but 
tor  obvious  reasons  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reading, 
'  hands,'  with  Mr.  Dyce. 
"  "A  curse  stull  light  upon  the  limbs  of  meii"  .  —  \  very 
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JULIUS    CESAR. 


doubtful  reading.  The  only  proposed  e 
recording  is  Dr.  Johnson's,  "  the  lives  of  men."  ,  I  ara 
almost  sine  that  Shakeepeaxe  wiote,  >>  ibs/onaes  of  men." 
il.  "Cry  'Havock!'"  —  See  the  Note  on  "  do  not  cry 
havock,"  CoitoShhm,  Act  HI.  So.  I. 

••Began  to  water":  —  Mr.  Dyce,  very  appropriately, 
reads,  "  Begin  to  water." 

"  No  Rome  of  snf^ly"  :  —  The  si 
the  Note  on  "  that  I  have  room  wi 
Act  III.  Se.  I. 


12.     " and  /lave  reyiecl,  to  mine  honour  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  look 

to,  consider,  mine  honour. 
:3.     " to  live  ail  ffeemenf  "  —  Usually  printed  "free 

"I  slew  ray  best  lover"  :  —  i.  e.,  my  best  friend. 

"Shall  [how]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus":  — The  folio, 
"  SiaH  be  crown'd,"  &c.  Pope  introduced  '  noiv,'  which 
niay  or  may  not  be  the  word  which  manifestly  has  been 
lost. 

16.     " some  ■will  dear  abide  it "  :  —  See  the  Note  on 

"thou  shalt  aby  it  dear,"  Midaimmer  Night's  Dream, 
Act  m.  Se.  2. 

18.  " Pompey'8   rfo(uB  "  .- —  The   folio,    "Pompey's 

ttaiue;"  but  the  common  use  of  'slatva,'  both  in  the 
prose  and  verse  of  Shakespeare's  time,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  that  form  of  the  word  should  be  given  here  for  the 
eonipletioQ  of  the  verse. 

'■ reemge!  ahoiit,"  &c. :  —  These  esclamations,  I 

suspect,  were  intended  ibr  a  confused  clamor  by  all  the 
citizens. 

19.  "For  I  Lave  neither  writ,  nor  words":  —  The  folio, 
"  neither  icrit  nor  words  "  —  a  manifest  error,  corrected 
in  the  second  folio. 

'0,  ••On  this  aide  Ti/ber"  :  —  An  error:  Ctesar's  gardens 
were  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed his  authority,  —  here  North's  Plutarch,  —  in  which 
he  found  this  sentence  :  "  For  first  of  all,  when  Ciesara 
testament  was  openly  red  amonge  them,  whereby  it  ap- 
peared that  he  bequeathed  vnto  euery  Citizen  of  Rome 
7B.  Drachmas  a  man,  and  that  he  left  his  gardens  and 
arbors  vnto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  Mde  of  the 
river  of  Tyber,  in  the  place  where  now  the  temple  of 
Fortune  is  built."    Ed.  1573,  p,  lOG*. 
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NOTES. 

413 

.     " jJre  the  traitore'  houses  ";  — Heit  'fire 

"I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  &c.  : 
resd,  '■  I  heard  tliem  say  *'  —  a  needleaa  change. 

■  has  the 
-  Capell 

Scene  III. 

1.  "And  things unincij" :  —  The  folio,  "urUucMly,"  which 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Warburton  was  right  in  changing 
to  "unlucky."  The  Poet  may  mean  that  many  tTiinga 
besides  his  dream  of  the  feast  charge  his  fancy  unluckily. 
Steevens  remarks,  "  I  learn  from  an  old  black-letter  book 
on  Fortnne-telling,  Sic,  that  to  dream  •  of  bein^  at  ban- 
quets betokeneth  misfortune.'  "  It  were  better  had  Stee- 
vens given  his  authority  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

'2.     " and  itira   him  goitig"  :  —  An  idiom  found  in. 

As  Yoa  like  It,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1 :  "  Do  this  expediently, 
and  turn  him  going." 

ACT   FOURTH. 

SCESE  I. 

"  Their    names    are    pnck'd "  .-  —  We    should    say, 
'  check' d.' 

"  Who  is  j/OBC  sister's  soil,  Mark  Antony  "  ;  —  Here  is 
an  error  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  For  (pa 
Shakespeare  might  hSTe  read,  and  most  probably  did 
read,  in  the  Ijfe  of  Antonius,  in  North's  Plutarch) 
"AutoniUB  .  .  .  fbreooke  Jjaciaa  Caaar,  who  waa  hia 
Vncle  by  bis  mother."  Ed,  1579,  p.  978.  We  know 
nothing,  I  believe,  of  his  having  given  up  a  Fublius. 
■3.  "  On  objects,  oris,  and  imitations"  :  —  If  any  change 
were  needful  in  this  line,  there  could  not  be  a  better  one 
than  that  proposed  by  Theobald,  "  On  aijact  orta  and  imi- 
tations ; "  an  ort  bdng  a  scrap  or  ftagracnt,  in  which  sense 
the  word  is  several  times  used  by  Shake^^peare.  But  why 
not  say  of  objects  and  arts,  as  well  as  of  imitations,  that 
they  are  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men  !  T'he  folio 
prints  and  punctuates  very  distinctly,  "  On  Objects,  Arts, 
and  Imitations." 
4.  •■Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  siretch'd" :  —  A 
mutilated  line  for  which  the  second  folio  gives,  — 
'  I  Out  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd  oa(;  " 
and  Malonc,  with  equal  authority,  if  not  equal  fitness,  — 
'  1  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  the  utmost." 
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E  n. 


7S.  "  Liicim,  do  you  the  like  "  ;  ~  The  folio  has.  ■■  L^tcil- 
lim,  do  you,"  &c.  i  and,  in  the  third  line  below,  "Let 
Liicifia  nnd  Titinius  guard,"  &c.  To  mend  the  crippled 
rhytlim  of  the  first  line,  Steerene,  striking  out  'you,' 
read,  "Lncilius  do  the  like,"  &c.,  and  was  generally 
followed.  But  Professor  Craik  was  the  first  to  notice 
[En^Uih  of  Shakespeare,  p.  242)  the  absurdity  ot  aaso- 
oiatmg  ZaoiiM  and  Titimm  —  a  servant-boy  and  an  olHcor 
of  ra^  —  in.  the  guarding  of  a  general's  door.  It  seems 
plain  enough  that  Briiftw  should  give  to  his  servant  the 
same  order  that  his  fellow-commander  gives  to  bis ;  and 
that  in  the  folio  "  LuciUiia,"  in  the  ftrBt  line,  is  a  misprint 
for  Lueita,  and  "  Let  Ltaius,"  in  the  third,  a  misprint  for 
Lueilliua.  This  correction  restores  both  keeping  and 
rhythm  to  the  passage.  In  accordance  with  this  change, 
it  vrill  be  noticed  that  in  the  next  Scene  (and  according 
to  the  BdHo)  it  is  LxKilivs,  not  IJiwiMJ,  who  forbids  the 
Poet  to  enter  Brutus'  tent. 

Scene  III. 

•'  Witkin  the  Tent  of  Brudu  "  ;  ~  The  last  Scene  is 
BupjMjaed  to  pass  outside  of  Brutus'  tent,  into  which  ho 
invites  Coisiits  in  the  Ittst  speech  bnt  one.  But  iu  the 
folio,  where  the  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  not  indicated 
in  this  play,  the  simple  directiou  ia,  "Exeunt  [Lueilius, 
Titinius,  Lucius,  &c.]  iianent  Brutus  and  Cassias."  The 
audients  were  plainly  to  suppose  a  change  of  Scene  heie> 
as  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Act  V.  Sc.  2  j  Borneo  and 
Jidiet,  Act  I.  Se.  6 !  and  this  phiy.  Act  HI.  Se.  1. 

'■  Wherein  my  feifcr.  .  .  tooj  slighted  off":  — The  folio, 
"  "Wherein  my  letters  .  ,  .  was,"  &c.,  which  baa  been  hith- 
erto changed  to  "  Wbertin  my  letters  .  .  .  were,"  &c.  I 
prefer  merely  to  drop  the  single  letter  «,  which  we  so 
often  find  superfluonsly  added  to  words  in  the  folio  and 
books  of  its  date. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Cassivs" .-  —  It  has  been  suspected 
that  a  syllable  is  lost  from  the  be^nning  of  this  line,  and 
Pope  read.  '■  ¥et  let  me,"  &c.  But  would  not  the  addi- 
tion of  a  syllable  deprive  the  line  of  a  stem  abruptness 
which  suits  it  well  i  —  especially  as  there  is  a  superfluous 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line. 
7.  "-—  Brutus,  hay  not  me":— The  folio,  "bait  not 
me  ;  "  but  Theobald,  who  made  the  change,  seems  un- 
questionably right.    He  gave  no  reasons ;   but  Cassiia 
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plainly  catches  at  and  echoes  Bnihis'  word,  which  sug- 
gests to  him,  it  is  true,  a  stag  at  bay,  or  a  bull  or  bear 
at  the  stake  ;  for  he  adds,  ' '  You  forget  yourself  to  hedge 

p.  378.     " to  learn  of  nohk  men  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  the  specious  reading,  "I  shall  he  glad  to  lenrn 
of  ablfT  men  ;  "  referring  to  Cassivf'  assertion  that  he  iviis 
older  in  practice  and  abhr  than  Bratta. 

p.  380.      " dislumoar  shdti  6c  hvmour"  :  —  This  may  mean. 

dishonour,  disrespect  shoivn  by  you,  shall  be  attributed 
to  your  humour.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  wc  should 
read,  "  dislionour  shall  be  honota:" 

p.  381.  '^  CompaniOB,  hence"; — As  late  as  the  lime  nhcn 
Smollett  «Tote  Roderick  Raiidnm,  'companion,'  like  'fu'l- 
low,'  was  sometimes  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

p.  382.     " Impatient  of  my  Bbsenoe";  —  It  may  be  that, 

in  the  words  of  Professor  Craik,  "  This  speech  is,  through- 
out, a  itiTting  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  strong 
emotion  (o  bcealc  through  the  logical  fonns  of  grammar ;  " 
hut  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  we  should  read,  "  Impa- 
tience  of  my  absence." 

p.  383.  "That  by  proseriptimi"  :  —  Here  'proscription'  is  a 
quadrisyllable,  and  the  line  nn  Ale;iandrine. 

p.  384.  "  Come  on  refresh' d,  nevz-added"  .-  —  Mr.  Singer  and 
Mr.  Dyce  independently  sn^csted  the  plausible  reading, 
■aevz-aided." 

ACT   FIFTH. 
Scene  I. 

p.  388.  "  — —  th;:ir  batths  are  at  h-md  — i  e  their  armies 
See,  below,  "  Octarius,  lead  your  battle  softh  on 

p.  389.  "The  postwe  of  your  blona  are  yet  unknown  — 
This  agreement  of  (he  verb  w  ith  the  nonn  w  b  ch  m  n  i 
dialely  precedes  it  without  bemg  tts  nomuiative  may  be 
due  to  accident,  as  it  often  is  even  non  a  days  bnt  it 
occurs  too  often  for  vis  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case 

p.  390.     " Ctesar's  tkree  and  t!  trty  ic&a  ids    ,  —  According 

to  the  histon'sni  Caesar  fell  under  three  and  I'oenly 
wounds. 

p.  391.  " our  former  ensipi"  ;  —  i.  e.,  our  foremost  en- 
sign ;  —  the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  according  to 
a  usage  if  '^hakespea^e  s  day. 
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Scene  UI. 


p.  383.     " and  did  take  it  ftom  him":  —  'Ensign,'  or 

'  ancient,'  was  used  of  old,  as  now,  to  mean  either  the 
fliig  or  him  who  bore  it.  Here,  by  a  not  very  happy 
license,  it  is  used  at  once  for  both. 

p.  397.  "  TAe  last  of  all  the  Bomana";  —  Howe  and  many 
editors  after  him  read,  "  Thou  last,"  Sc,  which  is  spe- 
cious. But  here  Shakespeare  followed  North's  Plutarch 
very  closely;  "  So  when  he  [Biuttis]  was  tome  thither, 
after  he  had  lamented  the  death  of  CassiuB,  calling  him 
the  last  of  aU  the  Romanes,  being  viipossiblc  that  Borne 
should  ever  breede  againe  so  noble  and  valliant  a  man  as 
he :  he  caused  hie  hodie  to  be  buried,"  &c.  Ed.  1579, 
p.  1076. 

"         ". to  37io»sD»  send  his  body":  —  The  folio,  "to 

Thereua,"  &o.  —  a  misprint  for  "toThassos,"  (properly 
TJmos,)  -which  Shakespeare  found  in  North's  Plularch. 
"  "  His  fiinerals" :  —  The  plural  whs  the  commoner  form 

in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  is  generally  used  by  him. 

Scene  V. 
p.  400.     "Hold  thou  my  sword-Aifls  "  ;  —  As  in  the  case  of 
'  funerals,'  the  plural  form  was  generally  used. 

"         ■' some  smaci  of  honour  "  :  — The  folio,  "  sraatch" 

—  a  mere  irregularity  in  the  spelling  of  '  smack.' 
p.  401.  "  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mii^d  in  Mm,"  &c. :  —  There  is  a  likeness  be- 
tween this  passage  and  the  40th  stanza  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Drayton's  Borons'  Wats,  which  appears  in  this  form 
in  the  edition  of  1603  :  — 
"  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say) 
In  whose  rich  soule  all  sovereign  powers  did  sute. 
In  whom  in  peace  the  elements  all  lay 
So  jntTl,  as  none  could  sovereignlie  impute  ; 
As  all  did  gouerne,  yet  all  did  obey. 
His  liucly  temper  was  so  absolute. 
That 't  seem'd,  when  Heaven  his  model!  first  begati, 
In  him  it  shew'd  perfeetioa  in  a  man." 
This  stanza  appeared  unaltered  in  four  subsequent  edi- 
tions ;  but  in  a  fifth  (in  folio,  1619)  it  was  giveti  with  the 
following  slight  varlatLons  ;  — 

"  He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  sBy,1 
In  whose  rich  Soule  the  Virtues  well  did  su!e  : 
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In  wlioifl,  30  Hiii-'(/,  the  Elcnumts  all  lay. 

That  none  to  one  could  Sou'reigntie  impute  i 

As  all  did  goueme,  so  did  all  obay ; 

He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 
She  meant  tfl  shew  oU  tluit  might  be  in  Man." 

In  the  original  version  of  the  Banms'  Wan,  {Morterme- 
riados,  1598,)  which  Drayton  entirely  recast  before  1803, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  stanza.  From  these  fects  Malone 
concluded  that  "Dniyton  was  the  copyist  [of  Shake- 
speare] as  his  verses  originally  stood,"  and  that  •'  in  the 
altered  stanza  he  certainly  was."  But  even  if  the  like- 
ness between  the  passages  in  question  must  necessarily  be 
the  consequence  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  one  poet,  it 
would  not  follow  that  Drayton  was  the  copyist.  Tor  we 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  ready  enough  to  take  a  hint 
or  even  a  thought  &om  any  quarter ;  and  a  decision 
that  he  did  not  da  so  in  this  case  (imitation  being  pre- 
sumed) must  rest  upon  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
fiict  that  JuHui  Casar  was  written  before  1603  ;  as  to 
conelnde,  from  the  resemblance,  that  the  play  was  pro- 
duced before  the  recast^g  of  the  poem  is  to  beg  the 
question  in  the  most  palpable  manner.  —  But  this  resem- 
blance implies  no  imitation  on  either  ade.  For  the 
notion  that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that  the  well-balaneed 
mixture  of  these  produced  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
was  commonly  held  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first 
h^  at  least,  of  die  seventeenth  century,  the  writers  of 
■which  period  worked  it  up  in  all  manner  of  forma.  Ma- 
lone hunself  pointed  out  the  following  passage  in  Ben 
Jonson's  C^Ma's  Reeela,  (Ad  H.  Sc.  3,)  which  was 
acted  in  1600,  three  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
recast  Banms'  Wars:  "A  creature  of  a  most  perfect  and 
dining  temper,  one  in  whom  the  humours  and  elements  are 


"  If  wee  eonrader  could  the  substance  of  a  man 
How  he  composed  is  of  Elanenls  by  kinde,"  &•:. 

King  Ferrex,  Stan.  9. 
And  ITie  Oplick  Glass  of  Humours :  •'  Wee  must  know 
that  ail  natural  bodies  have  their  composition  of  the 
mixture  of  the  Elements,  fire,  aire,  water,  earth."  p.  78. 
See  also  Nares'  Glossary,  &e.,  and  Richardson's  English 
Dictionary  in  11.  'Elements.'  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Drayton,  in  correcting  his  poem  again  for  the  edition  of 
1619,  changed  "  Heaven  bis  model  first  begun  "  to  "  No- 
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ture  him  Ticgnn "   with  the  passage  from   Julius   Caaar, 
conseioTisly  or  unconsciously,  in  mind.     But  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  present  iutetest ;  for  at  the  appearance  of 
that  edition  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  three  years  ;  and 
the  qtiestion  is  of  importance  only  in  relation  to  the  data 
of  the  prodaction  of  this  play,  on  which  account  it  would 
have  been  examined  in  the  Introduction,  were  the  point 
of  sufficient  conseqaenee.  —  Imitation  of  one  poet  by  the 
other  might  hare  been  much  more  reasonably  charged  by 
any  editor  or  commentator  who  had  happened  to  notice 
the  following  similarity  between  a  speech  of  Antony's  and 
another  passage  in  the  Borom'  Wars :  — 
"  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Shew  you  sweet  CiEsar's  icointils,  poor,  poor  dtorib  moutla. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me  ;  but  wore  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  ecery  woimil  of  Casar,"  &o.    Act  III.  So.  2. 
'•  That  now  their  tcoimda  (leitA  tnouf/iea  enen  open'd  wide) 
Lastly  inforc'd  to  call  for  present  death, 
That  wants  hut  Tongues,  your  Swords  doe  gine  them 
breath."  Barom'  Wars,  Book  11. 

St.  38,  ed.  1603. 
Which  was  thus  altered  for  the  edition  of  1619,  in  which 
it  is  a  part  of  stanza  39  :  — 

"  So  that  tbeir  Woundos,  like  Mouthes,  by  gaping  wide. 
Made  as  they  meant  to  call  for  present  Death, 
Had  they  but  Tongues,  their  decpnesse  giues  them 
breath." 
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tracbeth  occupies  twenty-one  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623,  vii., 
from  p.  131  to  p.  161  inclusive,  in  the  divisioi:  of  Tragedies. 
It  is  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but  has  no  list  of  Diamatia 
Persona;.     This  was  first  supplied  by  Rowo 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AMONU  the  feiv  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which,  as  far  a»  we 
know,  were  not  based  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
norels  or  the  works  of  other  dramatists,  we  must  place  Haebeth. 
He  founii  the  two  stories  which  he  interwove  into  the  plot  of 
this  tragedy  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Scotland.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  historical  hero  of  the  play,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who, 
being  himself  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  in  case  of  King 
Duncan's  death  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  and  being  excited 
by  the  predictions  of  three  witches  that  he  should  be  king,  at- 
tacks and  slays  his  kinsman  and  his  sovereign,  usurps  the  crown, 
rules  tyrannically,  murders  Banquo,  to  whom  the  witches  pre- 
dict that  he  shall  be  the  father  of  kings,  sacks  the  castle,  and 
slaughters  the  family  of  Macduif,  who  distrusts  him,  carries  a 
high  hand  because  the  witches  tell  him  that  he  is  inTUlnerable 
by  any  man  of  woman  born,  and  is  finally  brought  to  bay  and 
slain  by  Macduff,  who  did  not  enter  the  world  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  second  is  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
King  Duff  (who  reigned  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
Duncan)  by  Donwald,  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Forres,  in  revenge 
of  real  or  fancied  injuries.  He,  at  the  instigation  ot  his  wife, 
caused  the  king  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  night  by  four  of  his 
(Donwald's)  servants,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  king's 
chamberlains,  to  turn  suspicion  upon  them.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  in  this  play  to  no  other  source,  either  for 
incident  or  character,  unless  we  should  escept  the  superstitions, 
written  and  unwritten,  of  his  day,  concerning  witches  and 
their  spells  and  incantations.  Shakespeare  followed  Holinshed's 
relation  of  these  two  stories  very  closely,  as  far  as  regards  the 
(■curse  of  events,  and  even  in  the  preservation  of  many  minei 
14211 
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ineidentf,  sucli  as  the  occurrence  of  the  prodigies  wliich  seeom- 
panied  [he  death  of  the  kiiig,  antl  the  conversation  between 
M(Uef>lm  and  Macduff'  in  Englnnd,  in  which  the  former  elandeca 
himself  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  latter.  And,  as  his  manner 
was,  he  did  not  even  disdmn,  upon  occasion,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
gui^e  of  the  chronicler.  The  old  story  also  suggested  to  him 
the  character  of  Ladi/  Macbeth  heraelf,  and  her  agency  in  the 
tragedy.  For  Holinshed  represents  Macheth'a  wife  as  "very 
ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  bear  the  name  of 
queen,'*  Donwald's  wife,  too,  as  we  hate  seen,  incited  her  hus- 
band to  the  murder  of  King  Duff;  pertinaciously  devising  "  the 
means  whereby  he  might  accomplish  it ; "  while  he,  although 
he  yielded  to  her  fiendish  temptations,  "  greatly  abhorred  ths 
act  in  his  heart." 

The  principal  points  in  which  Shakespeare  deviated  &om 
Holinshed's  relation  of  the  Etory  of  Macbeth  are  the  substitution 
of  the  incidents  of  the  murder  of  King  Duff  for  the  chronicler's 
simple  statement  tliat  Macbeth  "  slew  the  king  at  Inverness," 
aixd  the  malting  Banquo  iimocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  dcMgn 
upon  Duncan's  life,  although  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  chief 
among  Macbeth's  partisans  in  the  usurpation  and  supporters  in 
the  regicide.  By  the  former  variation  Shakespeare  gfuned  the 
opportunity  for  the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  pure  tragedy  of 
horror  that  exists  in  all  literature,  —  the  second  Act  of  this 
play,  —  and  for  two  preparatory  Scenes  (Scenes  6  and  7  of 
Act  I.)  which  are  surpassed  as  psychological  studies  by  few 
even  of  his  own.  By  the  latter,  he  adroitly  flattered  the  newly- 
crowned  monarch,  James  I.,  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  not  improbably  occasioned  the  choice  of  this  subject 
or  a  new  play. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  which  cannot  be  regarded  yet  as 
settled,  upon  the  originality  of  the  Scenes  of  witchcraft  in  thui 
tragedy.  In  a  play  called  The  Wileh,  the  date  of  which  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  which  was  written  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  but  who  began  his  dramatic 
career  about  ten  years  later,  there  are  Scenes  which  are  unde 
niably  either  the  originals  of  the  incantation  Scenes  in  Macbeth, 
or  copies  of  them.  Shakespeare  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  about  imitating  Middleton,  or  any  other  writer,  had  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so  j  but  I  bcUeve  the  Scenes  in  T/ie 
IVilcA  to  be  the  imitations,  not  only  because  they  have  the  air, 
at  once  timid,  ton&trained.  and  exaggerated,  which  indicates  in 
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^rery  art  a  Kopy  by  a  very  much  inferior  hdnil,  but  because 
witchcraft  was  an  eBsential  motive  power  in  the .  very  story 
which  Shakespeare  had  chosen  to  dramatise.  And  witchcraft 
being  thns  inherent  in  his  plot,  and  the  euperstitionH  of  his  day 
fiimishing  him  ample  material  mth  which  to  fulfil  this  indica- 
tion, —  exactly  the  material,  too,  which  he  used,  —  I  cannot 
believe  that,  with  his  wealth  of  creative  power,  he  would  ever 
have  thought  of  going  to  the  work  of  a  younger  dramatist  for  the 
mere  supernatural  costume  with  which  to  dress  out  such  myste- 
rious and  imique  creatures  of  his  imagination  aa  the  three  weird 
sisters  of  this  tragedy.  Others  have  also  concluded  that  Mid- 
dleton  was  the  copyist ;  but  not  on  any  gioonds  that  seem  to 
me  sufficient.* 

Maebelh  was  written  between  1603  and  1610.  The  former 
of  these  dates  is  fbted  by  the  vision  of  the  kings  in  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  in  which  the  last  of  the  line  carry  "  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres  "  —  an  allusion  which  could  not  have  been  made 
before  Jamea  I.  had  united  in  his  person  the  sovere^ty  of  the 
three  kingdoms  known  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  latter 
limit  was  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  Macbeth  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  BOth  of  April, 
1610,  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  As  James  was  not  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  until  October,  1804, 
and  as  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms under  his  sceptre  would  have  been  likely  to  direct  Shake- 
speare's attention  to  his  favorite  historical  authority  for  the 
subject  of  a  new  play,  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  that 
Madiet/i  was  produced  in  1606.  In  August  of  that  year  King 
James  visited  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was,  of  coniBe, 
received  with  elaborate  welcome  and  formal  entertHinment.  At 
St.  John's  College  he  was  met  by  three  students  personating  the 
three  weird  sisters,  who  chanted  a  dialogue  in  which  he  was 
named  aa  the  descendant  of  Banquo,  whose  happy  reign  over 
the  three  kingdoms  they  had  prognosticated  so  many  centuries 
before.f    To  regard  this  performance  as  the  or^in  of  the  brief' 

•  See  (fliwdnllj  Mnlooe's  Lifo  of  SliftHwpesre,  Tarloium  of  1S21,  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  420-438. 
t  -Tres  artoleflceutes  conclniio  Sitylluium  h^ilAIn  lodut],  e  Colle^ffa  pro- 

PimpuKre,'  M  eiifm  isliciuii  rerilab:  piietUcercnl  Jsmbo,'  h  jam  et  liiii 
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passagt  in  the  tragedy  whicli  refers  to  the  same  predjclion  and  iti 


;t  appears  tc 


e  the  uaua]  and  natural  relations 


of  transmitted  thought.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the  masking 
at  the  University  was  a  scholastic  claboradon  of  Shakespeare's 
incidental  allusion  ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the 
production  of  Macbeth  to  the  period  between  October,  1604,  and 
August,  1603. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  ojiinion  &om  the  indications 
■which  the  play  itself  affords  that  it  was  produced  upon  an 
emergency.  It  exhibits  throughout  the  hasty  esecution  of  a 
grand  and  clearly- conceived  design.  But  the  haste  is  that  of  a 
master  of  his  art,  n  ho,  with  conscious  command  of  its  resources, 
and  in  the  frenzy  of  a  grand  inspiration,  works  out  his  concep- 
tion to  its  minutest  detail  of  essential  form,  leaving  the  work 
of  sur&ce  finish  for  the  occupation  of  cooler  leisure.  What 
the  Sistine  Madonna  was  to  Bnfflael,  it  seems  that  Macbeth  was 
to  Shakespeare  —  a  magnificent  impromptu ;  that  kind  of  im- 
promptu which  results  from  the  application  of  well- disciplined 
powers  and  rich  stores  of  thought  to  a  subject  suggested  by 
oceaiion.  I  am  inclined  lo  regard  Macbeth  as,  for  the  most  part, 
a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  unelaborated,  if  not  unfinished, 
writing,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  vitality  of  his  genius.  It 
abounds  in  instances  of  extremeet  compression  and  most  daring 
ellipsis,  while  it  enbibits  in  every  Scene  a  union  of  supreme 
dramatic  and  poetic  poweri  and  in  almost  every  line  an  imperially 
irresponsible  control  of  language.  Hence,  I  think,  its  lack  of 
formal  completeness  of  Tersification  in  certain  passages,  and 
also  some  of  the  imperfection  in  its  text,  the  thought  in  which 
the  compositors  were  not  always  able  to  follow  and  apprehend. 
The  only  authority  for  the  test  of  Macbeth  is  the  folio  of  1623, 
the  apparent  corruptions  of  which  must  be  restored  with  a  more 
than  usually  cautious  hand.  AVithout  being  multitudinous  or 
confli^ng,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to  test 
severely  the  patience,  acumen,  and  judgment  of  any  editor. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  Hiis  tragedy  is  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  its  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years.  Duncan  was  killed  about  1040,  and  Slac- 
beth  defeated  and  slain  about  1060.  The  costume  must  of 
necessity  be  the  Highland  garb  ;  but  it  should  be  presented  in 
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as  rudimentaiy  a  coiiditiun  dS  po»Eible  For  not  oah  la  the 
modern  Highland  costume  an  artistic  compilation  and  elabora 
(ion  not  many  centuries  old,  thouyh  of  elements  themselves 
mdigcnoua  and  ancient,  but  its  purposed  and  pavonio  pic 
tuie-quEness  la  somewhat  uieonoistfnt  with  the  mgsed  and 
pnmitiTC  social  aspect  of  this  drama,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
motiTCs  which  produce  its  action. 
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DOJCAK   King  of  '^cotlond. 

Malcolm 

DONALBAI 

i  Aw  Sons. 

Ma  blth 

i  (  e  erak  of  the  Sink's  Army. 

MlCD     FP 

, 

Lfkox 

RossT 
Mentfth 

,Thi  es  0/ Scotland. 

Abode 

CiTHNESf 

J 

Fi  EiNOE    Son  to  Binquo. 

Sm  AED    Earl  of  Northumberland,  Genertd  of  the  E 

YoVVa  SlWAET>    h  a  Soil, 

Seytob,  an  O^eer  aiiending  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

Aa  English  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.     A  Porter.    An  Old  Man. 

Ladt  Macbeth. 
IjAptt  Macduff. 
Gentlewoman  atlending  Lady  Macbeth. 

Hecate. 
TRree  Witches. 


,   Mnrderers,  Attendants, 


The  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE,  ill  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act,  in  England  ;   throtigh  the 
rent  of  the  Play,  in  Scotluud. 

(42S) 
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Scene  I. —An  open  Place. 
Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  three  Witches. 

First  Witcb, 

WHEN  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,   or  in  rain  ? 

2  Witch.     When  the  hurlyhurly's  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.     That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.     Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

3  Witch.     There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  Wttch.     I  come,  Orajmalkin ! 

2  Witch.     Paddock  calls. 

3  Witch.     Anon. 

All.     Fail  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Eover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches   vanish 
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Alarum    within.      Enter   King    Duncan,    Malcolm, 
DoKAtBAiN,    Lenox,    wiift  Attendants,   meeting  a 
bleeding  Soldier. 
Duncan.     What  bloody  man  is  that?     He  can   re- 

As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Malcolm.  This  is  the   sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity.  —  Hail,  brave  Mend! 
Say  to  the  King  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  did'st  leave  it. 

Soldier.  Doubtful  it  stood; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.      The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  Western  Isles 
Of  Kernes  and  GaUowglasses  is  suppli'd ; 
And  Fortune,   on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Shew'd  like  a  rebel's  wliore ;  but  all's  too  weak ; 
For  brave  Macbeth,   (well  he  desenes  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandiah'd  steel. 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion,   catv'd  out  his  passage, 
Till  he  fac'd  the  slave  ; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  uuseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chaps. 
And  fis'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.     O  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  ! 
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Sold.      \.a  whence  tlie  sun    g  na  his  reflection 
Shipwracking  storms  and  direful  th  mders  [break,] 
So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seem  d  to  come, 
Discomfort  swells      Mark    King  of  Scothnd    mark ; 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  armd 
Gompell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels. 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish' d  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Bun.  Disraay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

Sold.  Yes ; 

AiS  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks  ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe ; 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memoriae  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell.  — 
But  I  am  faint;   my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.     So    well    thy    words    become    thee,    as    thy 
wounds : 
They  smack  of  honour  both. . —  Go,  get  him  surgeons. 
[^E^it  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse  and  Ahgus. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.     What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.     God  save  the  King ! 

Dun.  Whence  cani'st  thou,  worthy  Thane? 

Rosse.     From  Fife,  great  King; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
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N        )  h        11        th  t  rr  H  b 

A         d  b)  th  t  m    t  d  1  jaJ  t  ait 
TheTh  tCd       bg  d'dn 

T 11  th  t  B  11  b    I  gr    m    1  1 1  d        i 

C  nfr  at  d  h  m      th      If     mi  ar 
Pntgantpot       bll  "<■    g       t 

Cuibmg  hi    1       h    p    t         d    t  Id 

Th  y  f  11  ~ 

D  n  G      f  1   11 

E  Ih  t 

Swn      t!     N        ;      k    g  p 

N  uld  wdgnhmb        Ifh      m 

TllhdibirdtS      tCl  IK 

T  n  th        n  I   1  11       t  g  n     1 

D         N     m        th  t    Th  f  C  wd 

0       b      m     nt       t  —  G       p  1 

d    th 
Anl        h  h     f  ttl  t  M    b  tb 

E         m        t  d 

D  ■^  1-  t  h    h  th  1    t      1 1    M    b  tl 


[_E  eimt. 


SCENIi    III. 

A  Heatb. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  WitcheB. 

1  Witch.     Wtere  hast  tbou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Wtlch.     Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.     Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  Witch.     A  sailor's  wife  bad  chestnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mounch'd,   and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd  :   "Give 

me,"  quoth  I :  — 
"  Aroint  thee,   witch ! "  the  rurap-fcd  ronyoa  cries. 
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Her  hiabanli   to  Aleppo  gone,  Master  o'  th'  Tiger  r 
Etna  aic^c   III  ttither  sail, 
Anl    Lkc  a  rat  iv  thout  a  tail, 
1 11  do    I U  do    and  I  U  do 

2  Wttch      111  giTC  thee  a  wind. 
1  Wtfch      Tl      rt  kmd 

3  Witch      \nd  I  another 

1  Witch      I  mi  self  have  ill  the  other ; 
And  the  \ery  lorts  thcj  How, 

All  the  quarters  that  the\  know 

r  th   ■jhipmans  cwl 

ril  drain  him  drj   as  hai 

Sleep  shall    ne  ther  iiij,l  t  nor  day. 

Hang  iipou  h  s  pent  liou  e  lid ; 

He  shall  Iwe  a  n  an  f  rbid 

Wean   sev  n  nights    nine  t  mcs  nino. 

Shall  he  A  vmdle    peak    a  id  pine  : 

Though  hia  hark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  toas  d. 

Look    vhat  I  have 

2  11  Itch       Shew   mc    shew  me. 

1   Wtlch      Here  I  haic  a  pilot's   thumb. 
Wrack  d  as  homeward  he    lid  come,       \_Dmm  within. 

8  Wttth      A  dium     a  drum ! 
Macbeth  doth  come 

All      The  -neiid  s  stcis    hand  in  hand, 
Po  ters   ol  the  "iea  ind  land, 
Thus  do  ffo  -ibout    about 
Tbr  ce  to  thine    and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  mike  up  nine. 
Peace  !  —  the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  BANauo. 
Macbeth.     So    foul    and    fair    a    day    I    have    not 
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Banquo.     How  far    ia't   call'd   to   Forres?  —  What 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  Earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?     Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?     You    seem    to    understand 

By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips :  —  You  should  he  women. 
And  yet  your  heards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  yon  are  so. 

Mack.  Speak,  if  you  can.  —  What  are  you  ? 

1  Wilck.     All   hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  Thane 

of  Glamis  ! 

2  Witch.     All   haO,  Macbeth!    hail  to  thee,  Thano 

of  Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.     All   hail,  Macbeth !    that  shalt   he  King 

hereafter. 
Ban.     Good  sir,  why  do   yon    start,  and   seem    to 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — T  th'  name  of  truth. 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?     My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 

Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal  :  to  me  you  apeak  not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  aay  which  grain  will  grow,   and  whicli  will  not. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 

Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.     Hail! 

2  Witch.     Hail ! 

3  Witch.     Hail! 

1  Witch.     Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater, 

2  Witch.     Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
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3  Witch.     Thou    shalt  get   kings,  though    thou    be 

So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.     Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.     Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers  ;  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's  death,   I  know,   I  am  Thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  King 
Stands  not  within  Ihe  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?  —  Speak,  I  charge  you. 
[Witches  vanish. 

Ban.     The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them.  —  Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? 

Macb.     Into    the    air ;    and  what   seem'd   corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  —  'Would  they  had  stay'd ! 

Ban.     Weie    sucb    things   here,    as    we    do    apeak 
about. 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.     Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  King. 

Macb.     And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too :   went  it  not  so  ? 

Ban.     To    th'   self-same    tune    and    words.     Who's 

Enfer  EossE  and  Angus. 

Rosse.     The  King  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders   and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Wliich  should  be   thine,  or  his.      Silcnc'd  with  that 

VOL.   X,  B  B 
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In  viewing  o'er  the  reat  o'  th'  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norwcyan  ranks, 
Nothmg  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  im^ea  of  death.  As  thick  as  tale 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Angus.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.     And.  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor ; 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  woithy  Thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What !   can  the  Devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.     The  Thane    of  Cawdor   lives  :    why  do  you' 

In  horrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which   he    deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was  com- 

With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confcss'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.      lAside.']     Glamia,  and  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 
The    greatest    is    behind,  —  [To    Eossb   and    Ang.^ 

Thanks  for  your  pains.  — 
LTo  Baso.]     Do    you    not  hope    your    children    shall 

be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Prjimis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 
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Ban  That    tru  tel  home, 

Vtight  yet  enkindle  }ou  unto  the  crown 
Beiides  the  Phani.  of  C  nviloi      But    t  s  stiange  : 
And  oftentimes     to   win  us  to  our  harm 
Ihe  inatrument     of  darkness  ttll  us  truths 
^\In  U3  with  honest  trifles    to  bcttaj    3 
In  deepest  consequence  - — 
Cousins    a  word    I  pray  jou 

Mach  Tv,o  fiuths  are  toid. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the   swelling  dct 
Of  tte  imperial  theme  — I  thank  jou,   gentlemen. — 
This  ai  peinatural  soliciting 
f  annot  be  ill ,  cannot  bo  good    —  it  ill 
Wh^  bith  it  piven  me  earnest  of  sucLess 
Commencing  m  a  truth'     I  am  Thane  ot  Ci  vdor  : 
If  good    wh>   do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  homd  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 
And  make  mj  seated  heait  knock  at  m>  rib 
Against  the  use   of  nature        Piesent  feari 
\ie  less  than  horrible  iraag  nings 
Mj   thought    whose  murther  let  is  bit  fantastical, 
Shikes  so  mj   single  state  of  man    tliat  function 
Is  smother  d  in  a  irmise.,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  IS  not 

Ban  Look    how  our  partner  s  rapt. 

Macb      If  chince  will  have  me  King    whj,  chance 

Without  my  stir 

Ban  New  honours  come  Ti[  on  him, 

Like     our     strange     garments      clca\  e    not    to     their 

mould 
But  with  the   111  et    ise 

Macb  Come  whit  comi.  may, 

Time   ind  tht  hoii   i  ins  throueih  tl      rDUghest  day. 

Ban      Worth*  Macbeth   wo  stiy    poi  i  our  leisure. 
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Macb.     Give     jour     favour  :     my    dull    train    was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.  —  Kind  gentlemen,  yotir  pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.  —  Let  us  toward  the  king.  — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and  at  more  time, 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Out  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.     Till  then,  enough.  —  Come,  Mends.     -.-■ 
\Exeunt. 

ScEh-E   IV. 

Forres.     A  Koom  in  the  Palace. 

Flouriik.      Enter    DuNr\N,    Malcolx, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dvn.     la  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back ;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,   who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  Highness'  patdon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leading  it;   he  di'd 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
Ai  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's   construction  in  the  face  : 
He  wai  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust.  — 
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Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Kosse,  and  Akous. 

0  northiest  cousin  ! 

The  Bin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  tcavy  on  me.     Thou,  art  ro  far  before. 
That  swiftL-st  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee  :   would  thou  had'st  less  dcserv'd, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanka  and  payment 
M    lit  h        been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  say, 
M  thy  due  than  more  than   all  can  pay. 

Ma  h  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  d  n  t  pays  itself.  Your  Highness'  part 
It  e  our  duties ;  and  our  duties 

Ar      t         ur    throne    and    state,    children,    and    ser- 

Which    do    but   what    they   should,    by   doing    every 

Safe  Toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither; 

1  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  wiU  labour 

To  make  thee  full  of  growing.  —  Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  dcserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so ;  let  me   infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  hpart. 

Ban  There  it  I  tro". 

The  hanest  i"  ^our  o\\n 

Dun  M^   plenteous  jo^s, 

Wanton  m  fulnesi,  seek  to  hide  thenisehca 
In  drops  of  sorrow   —  Sons,  kinsmen.  Thanes, 
And  jou  ■whose  places  are  the  neireat,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The   Pnnce  of  Cumberland,   which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  in^Lst  hira  onl) 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  hke  stars    shall  shine 
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Oa  all  dcamcrs  — From  hence  to  Iiu  rness, 
\iid  bind  U3  farther  to  lou 

Macb      The    lost  is  labour    whi  h   i     not  us"d  for 
jou 
111  be  mjself  the  harbinger    and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  mj   wite  nitb.  jour  approach; 
So,  iiiimbly  tike  mj   lea\e 

Dun  M)  M  irthv  Cawdor  1 

Macb      [Aside  ^     The    Prmce    ot    (  imbcrland  !  — 
Tint  1%  d  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down    or  else  o  er  leap. 
For  m  my  way  it  he      Stars    hidt  youi  fires '. 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  aud  deep  desires  ; 
The   e>e  wink  at  the  hand     vet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done    to  see.  [^Exit, 

Dun      True,  worthj   Banquo     he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed , 
It  13  a  banquet  to  mc       Let  ua   after   him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  ua  welcome  : 
It  13  a  peerless  kinsman  \_Fiourish.     Exeunt. 


Inverness.      A  Room  in  M.\cbkth's   Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 
Lady  Macbeth.  "  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  have  leam'd  by  the  perfecfst  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  1 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  fartlier,  they  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  then  vanish'd.  Whiles  I 
stood  rapt  m  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
tlie  King,  who  all-hail' d  me,  '  Thane  of  Cawdor;' 
by  which  title  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me, 
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and  itfe  r  d      t    to    the    coming    on    of  time,  with. 
Hail    King    that   shalt    he  I '     This  kaee  I  thought 
good  to  delner  thee  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness, 
that  thou  might  st  not  lose   the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by 
iet  g  Ignorant    of   what  greatness  is  promis'd    thee, 
L  y  it  to  thy  heart    and  farewell." 
Glamia  thou  art    and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  i  lomis'd.  —  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  r 
It  13  too  fill  o  th  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  tl  c  n  are  t  way.      Thou   would'st   be  great ; 
Art  not  w  thout  unbition ;  but  without 
T)  e    illness     ihoul  1    attend    it :     wkat    thou    would'st 

hglly 
Tl  it  would  st  tho     holily  ;  would'st  not  play  false. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  :    thou'dst   have,  great 

Glarais, 
That    which    cries,    "  Thus    thou    must    do,    if   thou 

And  that  which  rather  thou  do'st  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.  — 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings? 
Attendant      The  King  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  31  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  th>   master  with  him?  who,   wer't  so. 
Would  hire  inform'd  for  preparation. 
Alten      So   please    you,  it   is    true:    our  Thane   is 
comra^; 
One  of  mv   fellows  had  the   speed  of  him  ; 
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Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  hia  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending  : 

He  brings  great  m\vs.     [£ws(  Attendant.]     The  raven 

himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncaa 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me,  ftom  the  crown  to   th'  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it  ?     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murth'ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!      Come,   thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  Hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,   '  Hold,  hold ! '  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis  '  worthy  Cawdor  1 
Greater  than  botl     by  the  All  hail    hereifter! 
Thy  letters  hi^e  transported  me  bevonl 
Thib  Ignorant  present    and  I  feel  now 
The  fiture  m  the  instiJit 

Macb  M)    deirest  love, 

Dune  n  comes  here  tomtit 

Lady  M  Ind    ih   i  goes  hence? 

¥flcft      To  mor  o  ^     is  he  pu  j  osts 

Lady  M  0,  never 

Shall  sun  thit  morrov  see 
\oir  fac      my  Thane    is  as  a  book     (here  men 
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Maj   lead  strin^c  matters      to  beguile  the  time 
Look  like  the  time     hear  welcome  in  jour  eje 
Youi  hind  your  tongue     bok  like  th  innocent  flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  t      He  that  s  coming 
Must  be  provided  for ,  and  jou  shall  put 
This  nigkt  S  great  busme^s  into  my  dispatch 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  ind  dija  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  3«av  and  maoterdom 

Mach      \Vc  will  speak  farther 

Lady  M  Onlj   look  up   clear 

To  iltpr  fnour  e^er  is  to  fear 
Lea^L    11  tre  rest  to  mc  lEitunt 


The  Same.      Before  the   Castle. 

Hautboys   and    torches.     Enter    Dukcan,    MAtcotM, 

DoNAiBAiN,    BiNaTJO,    Lenox,    Macduff,    Kosse, 

Akgus,  and  Attendants. 

Dan.     This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Bart.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple -haunting  martlet,   does  approve. 
By  liis  lov'd  mansionry,   that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coignc  of  vantage,  hut  this  hird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  hed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  1  have  observ'd. 
The  air  is  deEcate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbetfi. 
Dun.  See,  see!  our  honour'd  hostess. — 
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The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love  ■   herein  I  teach  you, 
How  jott  shall  bid  God  >ield  us  for  jour  pains 
\nd  thank  us  for  jour  trouble 

Lady  M  ill  01  r  serv  ce 

In  cvcr^  point  twice  done    and  then   lone  double, 
W   re  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Again  t  thosL  bono  irs  deep   and  broad  wherewith 
\out  Mij  sty  loads  oir  house      For  those  ot  old 
And  the  late  dignities  bi-ap  d  up  to  them 
We  rost  joir  hermits 

Bun  Where  i  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  } 

Vi  e  cours  I  him   it  the  heels,   and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  pur\ejor     but  he  rides  well 
And  his  great  lo've    ibarp  as  his  spur  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  belore  us      Fair  and  noble  hostess 
We  ire  ^our  guest  to  night 

Lady  M  \oxa  servants  ever 

Hue   tbtirsi   themseUes   and  what  is  theirs   in  compf. 
To  m\k    their  aiat  at  your  Highness    pleasure 
Still  to  return  your  own 

Dun  Give  me  jour  hind 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host     wi,  lo\c   him  hi^hh 
And  shill  contmie  our  graces  toward    him 
Bj  jour  k  HP    hostcb  \_Eitunl. 


SCESE    VII. 

The   Same.     A  Room  in  the   Castio. 

Hautboys  and  torches.     Enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage, 
a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants,  with  dishes  and  ser- 
vice.    Then  enter  Macbeth. 
Macl).     If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
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It  were  done  quickly  if  th'  aasassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
"With  his  suicease  success      tliit  but  thn  blow 
Might  be  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bink  and  ^hoal  of  time, — 
We  d  jump  the  hie  to  come  —  But  in  these  cues 
We  still  haie  judgment  here  ,  tiat  we  hut  teach 
Bloodj    instructions    which,  being  taup;ht,  return 
To  plague  th'  imentor      This  cien  handed  ]U3tiee 
Commends  th'  lugredients  of  our  poison  d  chdlice 
To  our  own  Lps  —  He  s  here  in  double  trust 
First,   as  I  am  his  kmsman  and  his  subject 
Strong  both  agamit  the  deed     then,   is  his  host. 
Who  should  agaiuit  his  murthcrer  shut  the  door. 
Pfot  beir  the  knife  mjself     Besides,  this  Duncin 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  ai  his  great  office,   that  hia  iirtues 
Will  plead  like  angeK,  trumpet  tongu  d,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 
And  pity    like  a  naked  now  born,  bibe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubm,  hors  d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shill  blow  the  horrid  deed  m  every  eje. 
That  ttara  shall  dronn  the  wind.  —  I  ha\e  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent ;   but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'cr-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now  !   what  news  ? 
Lady  M.     He  has  almost   supp'd.     Why  have  you 

left  the  chamber  ? 
Macb.     Hath  he  ask'd  fur  me  ? 
Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

M'lcb.     We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business: 
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He  hatl    honour  d  mc  ot  Ute     an.  I  I  ha  e  bo  gtt 
Ooldeu  np  nions  fro  ii  all  sort?  ot  people 
Whict  would  be    votn  now  in  their  neicst  glu  s 
Not  cast  IS  de  so  soon 

Lady  M  Was  the  hope   drunk 

Wherei!    3011  dress  d  yourself  hath    t  slept  -imce 
And  wakes  it  no  v    to  look  co  green  and  [  ale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely'     From  this  time 
Such  I  account  thy  love      Art  tlxou  afeard 
To  be  the  sime  in  thine  own  let  and  valour 
^3  thou  art  m  de   re  ^     'W  ould  vt  tho  i  have  that 
Which  thou  esteen  st  the  orn  mcnt  oi  life 
And  liie  a  coward  m  thine  own  esteem 
Lcttmg     I  dare  not     wait  upon     I  woull 
Like  the  poor  cat  1  th  adage 

Macb  Pr  jthee    peace 

I  dare  do  all  th^t  n  aj  become  i  mm 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none 

Lady  M  What  bea-it  nist    thet, 

That  made  \ou  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ' 
"When  jou  durst  do    t    then  ^ou  were  a  man 
4.nd    to  be  more  than  what  you  were    you  wonld 
Be   so  much  more  the  mm      Nor  time    nor  place 
Did  then  adhere     and  yet  jou  would  make  both 
Thej    hai  c    mide    themselves    and    that    their  fitnesa 

Does  Tinmike  you     1  have  given  suck    and  know 
How  tender    tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me 
I  would    while  it  was  smilmg  in  m>  face 
Have  plickd  mj   nipple  from  his  boneless  gums 
And  daahd  the  brains  out    1  ad  I     o      lorn  aa  jou 
Have  done  to  this 

Macb  If  we    hould  f.il  — 
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ACT    II. 

Scene    I.  —  The  Same.     Court  within  the  Castle, 

Enter  Banquo,  and  Fleance  before  him  with  a  torch. 

BAivqwo. 


■   1  OW  goes  the  night,   boy? 


Fleance.     The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard 
the   clock. 
Ban.     And  slie  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take't,  'tin  later,  sir. 

Ban.     Hold,  take  my  sword.  —  There's   husbandry 
in  heaven  ; 
Their  candles  are  aU  out.  —  Take  thee   that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :   merciful  powers, 
Restrain  iu  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !  —  Give  me  my  sword,  — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  mtk  a  torch. 
Who's  there  '' 

Macb      A  f    nd 

Ban      \Mat    s  ot  at    r    t       The    King's 

aled    — 
He  1  ath  bee      n  unusual  pie    u  e    and 
Sent  forth  g  eat  la  ge  s   to     o       office 
Th  s  d  amond  he  greets  jour      ife        tl  al. 
By  tl  e     an  e  ot  n  ost  kind  hostess    — •   nd  shut  up 
In  meas  trele  s  content 

Macb  Be  ng  unprepar  d. 

Our       II  beca    e  tl  e     er  ant  to  delect 
Wh  ch  else  si  ould  f   e  h    e       ou„ht 
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Ban  Ml^  well 

I  drcimt  la'it  night  of  the  thrte  weird  Maters 
To  you  they  ha\e  shew  d  some  truth 

3Iacb  I  fhmk  not  of  them : 

\et,   when  we  can  entreat   \a  hoiir  to  si,t\c 
We  would  opend  it  in   some   words    upon    that   busi- 

If  jott  would  grant  the  time 

Ban  At  your  kind  "it  leisure. 

Maeh      If  jou  shall  deave  to  my  consent   wheu  'tia. 
It  ah  ill  make  honour  for  you 

Ban  So  I  lose  none 

III  -.eekin^  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My   bosom  franchis  d,  and  aUegiante  clear, 
I  ahall  ha  counsel!  d 

Mach  Good  repo'-e,  the  while' 

Ban      Thanks,  sir     the  like  to  you 

[Brtunt  Bamjuo  and  FtE^NCB, 

Mai!>      Go,    bid    thy  mistress,   nhec    mj    drink    is 

She  strike  upon  the  bell      &et  thee  to  bed  — 

[Etit  Seriant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
fill-  hindle   toward    my  hand'      Come,  let    u      dutch 

I  hue  thee  not,  and  jet  I  see  thee  still 

Art  thou  not,  fatil  Tision,  sensible 

To  feekng    ai  to  sight '  or  irt  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  \  false  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain  * 

1  see  thee  yet    m  form  as  p  dpiblc 

A«  this  which  now  1  draw 

Thou  marshallst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

And  auch  an  insti  imcnt  1  was  to  use  — 

Mme  L\ta  are  made  the  tools  o  th  oth  r  sensea. 
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Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.  —  There's  no  such  thing: 

It  is  the  bloody  business   which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o'er  the  one,  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse   - 

The  curtain'd  sleep  :  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  off 'rings ;  and  wither'd  murther, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 

Whose    howl's    his    watch,    thus    with    his    stealthy 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  —  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-abont. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which    now    suits    with    it.  — Whiles    I    threat,    he 

lives  : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

l_A  hell  rings. 
1  go,   and  it  is  done  :   the  bell  iniites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;   for  it  is  a  kneE, 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell.         [Eot(. 

[Scene   ri.,  1623.] 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lad}/  M.     That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  .hath 
made  me  bold : 
What   hath    quench'd    them    hath    given   me    fire.  — 

Hark  !  —  Peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrick'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is  about  it. 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their    charge  with    snores ;    I  have   drugg'd 
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That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Mach.     [Within.']     Who's  there?  —  what,  ho! 

Lady  M.     Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done; — th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.  —  Hark!  —  I  laid  their  da^ers  ready; 
He  could  not  miss  'em.  —  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  L  had  done  't.  —  My  husband? 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.     I  have  done  the  deed.  —  Didst  thou  not  hear 

Lady  M.     I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets 

Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Mach.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.     Ay. 

Mach.     Hark ! 
Who  Kes  i'  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.     This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.     A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Mach.     There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and   one 
cri'd,  "  Murther !  " 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;    I  stood   and  heard 

them; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.     One  cri'd,  "  God  bless  us !  "  and,  "  Amen," 
the  other. 
As   they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
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Listnmg  fheiT  fear  — I  coiH  nDt  aa^     Amen 

■\\hen  they  did  say      God  bless  us 

Lady  M  Cons  der  it  not  so  deeply, 

Macb       But    wherefore     could     not    I    pronounce 

I  Iial  most  neel  of  blessing    ind     Amen 
Stuck  in  my  tliT  it 

Lady  M  The<ie  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

Alter  these  nay^     so    it  will  make  u''  iiad 

Macb      Mcthought    I    heard    a   voice    cry       Sleep 

Macbeth  does  murther  sleep     — the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleej    that  knits  up  the  ravcUd  slei^e  of  care 
Tie  death  of  each  days  life    sore  kbours  hatl 
Balm  of  hurt  minds    greit  nature  s  second  course, 
Ch  ef  nounsher  in  hfe  s  feast   — 

Ladg  M  \Vhat  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb      btiU  It  end       Sleep  no  more  !      to  all  the 

Glamis  hath  murther  d  sleep    and  therefore  Cawdor 
bhall  sleep  no  more     Macbetli  shall  sleep  no  more ! " 
Lady   M      "VVho  was   it    that  thus    end'     Why, 
worthy  Thane 
\ou  do  unbend  jour  noble  strength    to  think 
So  bramsickly  of  things      Go    get  some  wafer 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  jour  hand  — 
"Why  did  JDU  bring  these  diggers  from  the  place? 
Thej  mist  lie  there     go    carry  them    and  smear 
The  slcepj   grooms  with  blood 

3Iacb  rU  go  no  more  : 

I  am  atraii  to  think    \1  it  I  hue   doie 
Look  ont  agaii  I    lire  n  t 

Lady   M  Iifirm     f  p  irj   ie 

Give  nit   the    Ugger=      Tie  sleepug  a  d  th     dead 
\re  but  as  pictures      tis  the  eye  of  chJdhood 
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That  fears  a  painted  de\il      If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  laces  of  the  groomi  withdl, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt 

^Exit  —  Knocking  wilMn. 
Math  Whence  is  that  knocking  ?  — 

How  is't  with  me,  when  e^erj    noiic   appals  me? 
What   hands    are    here'     Hi'    the;  pluck   out   mine 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean    from    my    hand  ?      No ;     this    my    hand     will 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  greea  one  red. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.     My  hands    are    of  your    colour ;    but   I 

shame 
To    wear    a    heart    so    white.      [Knock.']      I    heal    a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry: — retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it,   then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you   unattended.  —  [Knock.']     Hark  !    more 

knocking. 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers.  —  Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.     To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [Knock. 

Wake    Duncan    with    thy    knocking ;    I    would    thou 

could'st !  \_Exeunl. 

[Sccno  III..  1623.] 

Enter  a  Porter.  [Knocking  within. 
Porter.     Here's    a    knocking,    indeed !     If   a    man 
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were  porter  of  Hcll-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning 
the  key.  [Knocking.^  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's 
there,  i'  th'  name  of  Beelzebub  ?  —  Here's  a  farmer, 
thai  hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty : 
jome  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ;  here 
you'll  sweat  for't.  [Knocking.}  Knock,  knock.  Who's 
there,  in  the  other  devil's  name?  —  'Faith,  here's  an 
equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against 
either  scale  ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  Heaven:  O,  come 
in,  equivocator.  [Enocking.l  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
Who's  there?  — 'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come 
hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose:  come  in, 
tailor,  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking.l 
Knock,  knock.  Never  at  quiet!  What  are  you?  — 
But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  Hell.  I'll  devO- 
porter  it  no  farther  :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some 
of  all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  th' 
everlasting  bonfire.  \^Knocking.'j  Anon,  anon :  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macduff.     Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  iatc  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock ;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three 
things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
fore much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  lechery  :   it  makes  him,  and  it  ma:^  him ;   it  sets 
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him  on,  and  it  faki.s  him  off,  it  persuades  him,  and 
disheartens  him ,  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
to  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and, 
giving  hrni  the  he,  lea\es  him 

Maed      I  helie\e  drink  ga\e  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Port  That  it  did  sir,  i  the  very 'throat  on  me  : 
hut  I  requited  him  for  his  he  ,  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  lor  him,  though  he  took  up  my  logs  some- 
time   yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd      Is  thy  master  'itimng?  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  cornea. 
Len.     Good-morrow,   noble  sir  ! 
Mach.  Good-morrow,  both! 

Macd.     Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  Thane  ? 
Mach.  Not  yet. 

Macd.     He    did    command   me    to    call    timely    on 

1  have  almost  sKpp'd  the  hour. 

Mach.  I'U  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.     I  know  this   is   a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Mach.     The  labour  wc  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  '    \_Exit  Macduff. 

Lev.     Goes  the  King  hence  to-day? 

Macli.  He  does  :  —  he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.     The  night  has  been  unruly  :   where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  ;   and,   as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  th'  air  ;  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confus'd  events 
New  hatcb'd  to  th'  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
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Clamour'd  the  livelong  night ;   some  say  the  Earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb.  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.     My  young  rememhrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to   it. 

Enter  Macdijfi'. 

Macd,     O   hoiTor  !    horror  !    horror  !     Tongue,  nor 

Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee  ! 
Macb.X 

Macd,     Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  huilding. 

Macb.     What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.     Mean  you  his  Majesty  ? 

Macd.     Approach    the    chamber,  and    destroy  your 

With  a  now  Gorgon.  —  Do  not  bid  me  speak  : 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves.  — ■  Awake  !   awake  !  — 
[_Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lekok. 
lling  the   alarum-bell.  —  Murther  and  treason  ! 
Banquo  and  Donalbain  !   Malcolm,  awake  ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,   death's   counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  !  —  Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror  !      King  the  bell. 

[Be7/  rings. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.     What's  the  husiuess. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  ])arley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,   speak  ! 

Macd.  O  gentle  lady  I 
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'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  wtat  I  can  apeak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  car, 

Enter  Banqtjo. 
Would  murther  as  it  fell.  —  O  Banquo  !   Banquo  ! 
Our  royal  master's  tnnrther'd  ! 

Ladi/  M.  Woe,  alas  ! 

'WTiat !  in  out  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Mach.     Had  I  but  di'd  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  aerioua  in  mortality ; 
AE  is  but  toys:  renown  and  grace  is  dead; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Maicoim  and  Don  ax  bain. 

Donalhain.     What  is  amiss? 

Mach.  You  are,  and  do  not  know't : 

The  spring,   the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
la  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.     Your  royal  father's  murther'd. 

Mai.  O  !   by  whom  ? 

Len.     Those    of  his    chamber,    as   it    seem'd,    had 
done't. 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  piUows  ;    they  atar'd,  and  were  distracted. 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Mach.     0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kiU  them. 
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Macd  \\"herefore  did  you  so? 

Macb      VTho  can  be  wise    amaz'd,  temperate   and 
funou'i 
Lojal  and  neutral    m  i  moment?     No  man: 
Tiic  expedition,  of  my  \ioIent  love 
Out  ran  tte  pauser  reason  —  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  ekin  lac  d  nitt  his  golden  blood; 
And  his  gash  d  stabs  look  d  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :   there,  the  murtherers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.     Who  could  refrain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.     Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.     Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  that  most 
may  claim 
This  argument  for  ours? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoket 

Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in.  an  auger-hale. 
May  rush,   and  seize  us?     Let's  away:   onr  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mat.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady.  — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  ns  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  farther.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  T  stand ;   and,  thence. 
Against  the  undtvulg^d  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  1. 

All.  So  all. 
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Much.               Let's  briefly 

put  on  manly 

readiness, 

And  meet  i'  th'  hall  together 
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W  hich  steals  itself,  when  there  s  no  mercy 

ICIt. 

\_Exeunt. 

Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 
Old  Man.     Threescore   and   ten    I   can    remember 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours   dreadful,    and   things    strange ;    but   this    sore 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah  !  good  father, 

Thou   seest,  the  heavens,   as  troubled  with  man's  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  th'  clock  'tis  day, 
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And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 
Is't  night's  predominance,   or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkaess  does  the  face  of  Earth  entomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural, 

Eitn  Ike  the  deed  that's   done.      On  Tuesday  last, 
\  falcon    tow  nng  ia  her  pride  of  place, 
\\  11  h\  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

fioAse      And  D  n  an  s  hor        [a  thing  n  ost  strange 
■m  1    crta     ) 
Beauteous   ads     ft    the  m  n  ons  of  then:     ace 
Turn'd  w  Id    n  nature    1   oke  the      stalls    il  n>,   o  t 
Contending    ga  nst  obe  1  once    as  tl    j       ould 
Make  war       th      ink    d 

OldM  T  s  sa  d    thej   ate  eacl    other 

Rosse      They  d  d   so     to    tl     amaz       nt  of   n     e 

That   look  d    upon    t.     Here    comes    the    good    Mac- 
duff.— 

Enter  Macduff. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,   now  ? 

Macd.  "Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Rosse.     Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  Ijlnody 

Macd.     Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas  the  day ' 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  suborn'J 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  two  sons, 
Are  stel'n  away  and  fled  ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still ; 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine   onn  life's  means!— Then,  'tis  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 
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Macd.     He  is  already  nani'd,  and  gone  to  Scone 
To  be  invested . 

Kosse.  WTiere  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.     Carried  to  Colmo-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.     No,  cousin;  I'O  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.     Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there : 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! 
Rosse,.     Farewell,  father. 
Old  M.     God's    benison   go    with   you ;    and   with 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes  ! 
[^Exeunt. 


Scene  I.  —  Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  EANauo. 

Banq'fo, 

THOU  hast  it  now     King    C^wdo^,   Glamis    all, 
As  the  nend  women  prom  is  d     and    I  fear, 
Thoi  plwdst  most  foully  for  t      "iet  it  was  said. 
It  should  not  stand  in  thj  posteiitj  , 
But  th'it  myself  should  he  the  root  and  father 
Of  inan>   kings       If  there   come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee    Micbcth    their  speeches  shiue ) 
\Nh\     bj   the  \critiea  on  thee  made  good 
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May  they  not  be  my  oracles   as   well. 

And  set  mo  up  ia  hope  ?     But,  hush ;  no  more. 

Sennet  sounded.     Enter  Macbeth,    as    King ;    Lady 

Macbeth,  as  Qaeen  ;  Lenox,  Eosse,  Lords,  Ladies, 

and  Attendants. 

Mach,     Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Macb.     To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  Highness 

Command  upon  me,   to  the   which  my  duties 
Are   with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Mach.     Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban.     Ay,  ray  good  lord. 

Mach.     We    should   have    else    desir'd    your    good 
advice 
(WHch  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  tide  ? 

Ban.     As  far,  my  lord,   as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twist    this    and    supper :     go    not    my    horse    the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.     My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Mach.     We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,   filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  that  to-raorrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
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Craving  us  jointly,      Hie  jou  to  horso  ;   adieu. 

Till  jou  return  at  niglit.      Goes   Fleance   with  you  ? 

Ban.     Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  docs  call  upon  'b. 

Mach.     I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs 
FarcnelL—  \_Eiit  Banqtjo. 

Let  every  man  he  master  of  his  time 
TiU  seven  at  night.     To  make  society 
The  sweeter  wcleome,   we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone:   while  then,  God  be   with  you. 
\JEieunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lord-j,  Ladies,  f^c. 
Sirrah,   a  word  with  you. 
Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 

Alien.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb.     Brinjf  them  before  us.  —  \_Exii  Atten.]  To 
be  thus  is  nothmg. 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  —  Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;   and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns    that   which    would   be   fear'd :    'tis    much   lie 

And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 

To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 

Whose  being  I  do  fear  ;   and  under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ceesar.     He  clitd  the  sisters. 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 

They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If 't  be  so, 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
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For  tliem  the  gr  cious  Duncan  1  i\e  I  murtiier  d 

Put  rancours  m  the  \es>"el  of  my  peace 

Onlj  for  them     and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemv  of  man 

To  make  them  kuigs  —  the  "ieeds  of  Banquo  kmgs ! 

Rather  thu    10    come    Fite    mto  the  1  nt 

And  chanpion    ne  to  tL   utterance' — "Hhos  there? 

Ente)    4ttenUnt    utth  ttro  Murderers 
No        go   lo  the  door    dud  stay  there  till  we  ciU 

[Erii  Attendant. 
Wai  it  not  >esterdij  we  spoke  ti|^ethei  ' 

1  Murdeier      It    ws      0  please  jour  Highness 
Maeb  -ft  ell  then    now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  i     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  ;  which,   you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.     This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference  ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;    how  cross'd  ;   the    in- 
struments ; 
Who  wrought  with    them  ;    and  all   things    else,  that 

To  half  a  soul,   and  to  a  notion   craz'd, 
S\>      Ihus  did  Bamjuo 

1  Mur  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb      I  did  so     and  went  farther    which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting      Do  ^ou  find 
lour  patience  so  predominant  m  ^our  naturi. 
That  >ou  can  let  this  go ''      4re  you  so  gospelld 
To  pray  lor  this  good  min     and  lor  hi?  issue 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow  d  jou  to  the  gra\e 
And  beggar  d  j  ours  for  c  ^  cr  '' 

1  Mur  We  are  m^n    mv  liege. 

Mach      Ay    in  tht   catalogue  \e  go  for  men 
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As     hounds,     and     greyhounds,      mongrels,     spaniels, 

Shough?,  water  rugs,  and  demi  wohc),  ire  clep'd 
AH  h)  the  name  of  dogs     the  vilued  file 
Distinguishes  the  snift    the  slow,   the  subtle. 
The  house  keeper,  the  hunter    e^er)   one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  Nature 
Hath  in  him  cloi  d ,  wherebj  he  docs  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike     and  so  of  men 
Now,  if  jou  ha\e  a  station  in  the  tile 
Not  i'  th  worst  rank  of  minhood,  saj  't. 
And  I  will  put  that  business  m  your  bosoms, 
'\\TiO'ie  execution  takes  jour  cnemj   off 
Grapples  jou  to  the  heart  and  loie  of  us. 
Who  weir  our  health  but  aicklj  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect 

2  Mm  I  am  one,  m^  liege, 

\\  horn  the  \ile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Hue  so  incens'd,   that  I  am  reckless  whit 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd   with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't. 

Mach.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Macb.     So    is    he    mine  ;    and  in  such    bloody  dis- 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life ;  and  though  I  could 
.Vith  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
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Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,   but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :   and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  ua. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives  — 
Mach.     Your    spirits    shine    through    you.     Within 

this  hour,  at  most, 
1  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o'  th'  time. 
The  moment  on  't ;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  —  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  ;   and  with  him 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work) 
Floance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
(Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,)  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart : 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  rcsolv'd,  my  lord. 
Mach.     I'll  call  upon  you  straight :   abide  within. 

\_Exemit  Murderers. 
It  is  concluded:  Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
IS  it  find  Heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.      [_ExiL 


ScENK   II, 

The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 
Lady  M.     Is  Banquo  gone  from  Court  ? 
Servant.     Ay,   Madam,   but  returns  again   to- 
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Lad!)  M      Sij   to    the    K  ng     I    would    attend    his 
leisure 
tor  a  few  words 

Sferp  M  dim    I  -nill  [&?( 

La  III  M  Nil  gtt  3  had    all  s  spent 

Where  our  desiri,  is  {,ot  without  content 
lis  safer  to  he  that  which    ^c   d  stroj 
Than  bv  destr  iction  dsell  in  doubtful  joj 

Entn   Macbeth 
How  no  >    in\  lord     whj    lo  jui  keep  alone 
Of  some  t  fancies  ^oir  con  pan  ons  making 
Using  those  thoughts    vhich  should  indeed   ha\t  d    1 
With    thtra    the)     think    on  >       rhmt,s     withoit     dU 

remedv 
Should  be  without  regard     what  s  done       doie 

Mach      We  have  scotch  d  the  <inake   not  kill  d    t 
'ilic  II  close    and  be  herself   whilst  our  poor  mahce 
Remains  m  danger  ol  her  former  tootli 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint 
Both  the    worlds  suffer 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  feir    and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  elream 
That  shake  us  nigl  tly      Better  be  with  the  dead 
Whom    ve  to  gain  our  peace  ha've  sent  to  peace 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mmd  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasj      Duncan  is  m  h  s  ^rive 
After  life  3  fitful  feicr    he  sleeps   well 
Treason  has  done  his  worst     nor  steel    nor  poison 
Mahce  domestic    foreign  le^7    nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on  : 

Gentle  mj*  lord,   sleek  o'er  your  ru^ed  looks  ; 
Bp  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night, 

Alach      So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you. 
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Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 

TJnsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave 

Our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams, 

And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 

Diaguisiuft.  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.     0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife. 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 

Lad)/  M.     But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eteme. 

Mach.     There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable : 
Then,  be  thou  jocund.     Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summona 
The  shard-home  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mach.      Be    innocent    of    the    knowledge,    dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
■Which   keeps    me   pale  !  —  Light    thickens ;    and  the 

Makes  wing  to  th'  rooky  wood: 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  laarvell'st  at  my  words ;  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 
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The  Same.     A  Park,  ivifh   a  road  leading  to   the 
Palace, 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Jlfur.     But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.     He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;    since  he  de- 

Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  ua. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn  ;   and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark  !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.     [Within.}     Give  us  a  light  there,  ho! 

2  Mur.  Then,  'tis  he  :   the  rest 
That  are  within  the   note  of  expectation 

Already  are  i'  th'  Court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.     Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually. 
So  all  men  do,   from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  'Tis  he. 

Enter  Bajjouo  and  Fieakce,  tt-itk  a  torch. 
1  Mur.     Stand  to't. 
Ban.     It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  Mur.  Let  it  come   down. 

[^Assaults  BiyQuo 
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468  MACBETH.  ACT  ni. 

Ban.     0,    treachery!    Fly,    good  Fleance,   fly,  fly, 
fly! 

Thou  may'st  revenge.  —  0   slave  ! 

[Dies.     Fleajjck  escapes. 
3  Mar.     Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mar.  Was't  not  the   way  ? 
3  Mur.     There's  hut  one  down  :   the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost 
Best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  Mur.  Weil,  let's  away. 

And  say  how  much  is  done.  [^Exeunt. 


A.  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  banquet  prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, RossE,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.     You   know  your  own    degrees  ;    sit    down : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty 

Macb.     Ourself  wiE  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  hut  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.     Pronounce    it    for    me,    sir,    to    all    our 

For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  First  Murderer  to  the  door. 
Mach.     See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even  :  here  I'll  sit  i'  tli'  midst. 
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sc.   IV.  MACBETH. 

Be  large  In  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  r 
The  tabic  round.  —  [^Approaching  the  door.']     There's 
blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.     'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Mach,     'Tis  better  thcc  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Mur.     My  lord,  his    throat    is  cut;    that  I  did    for 

Mach.     Thou   art   the   beat  o'  th'  cut-throats.     Yet 
he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleancc :  if  thou  did'st  it 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'acap'd. 

Macb.     [Aside.}     Then  comes  my  fit  again  ;   I  had 
else  been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bouud  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  —  But  Banquo's  safe? 

Mur.     Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  he  hides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes   on  his  head  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Mach.  Thanks  for  that.  — 

[Aside."]     There  the  grown    serpent  lies  :    the  worm, 

that's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  th'  present.  —  Get  thee  gone  ;   to-morrow 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again.  [£m(  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer  :  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,   while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  g^ven  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  rneat  is  ceremony  ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
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Much.  Sweet  remembrancer  !  — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len.  May  't  please  your  Highness  sit  ? 

Th"  Ghost  of  Banquo    appears,    and    sits  in    Mac- 

Mach.     Here    had    wo    now   our    country's    honour 

Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,   sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  't  your  Highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.     The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserr'd,  sir. 

Macb.  Where ! 

Len.     Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that  moTes 
your  Highness  ? 

Mach.     Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ! 

Macb.     Thou   canst  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.     Gentlemen,  rise ;  bis  Highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.     Sit,   worthy    friends.      My    lord    is    often 

And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you,  keep  seat : 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. —  Are  you  a  man? 

Macb      Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  Devil. 

Lady  71/.  0,  proper  stuff'! 
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Thi         ti  }  1-      t  f  J        1 

Thi  h  dr  i    g         h    1     y        -ud 

L  d  )       t     D  0     h        fl  d    f 

(Imp    t       t    t        f  m)  Id       11  b      m 

Aw  t    y  mt        fi 

Ah        d  hj  h      gr     d  m      St  If 

Wl      d  k  h  f  A\h        11     d      , 

"i       1    k  b  t  t    1 

M    b      V  yth  t         b  b  Id     1    k     I      how 

J  J        — 
Whj       It  I       li  tl  t       d     I     k  t     .  — 

F    bii    lb  d  gr  m  d 

Tk         b  f         b        b    k  III      m     t 

feh  U  b      b    m  f  k  t  IGh    t    I     pp  ars. 

L  d,M  Wl    t     q  m       d  m  f  lly? 

ilf    i      If  I    t     d  1  I  h  m 

L  dy  M  F        f       b  me ! 

ilfiBldbtbb  hd  b     Iden 

tm 
Eh  t  t  t    I        d    b  tl  1 

A  d  t        m      b       h        b        1     f        d 

T      t       bl    t      th  tk     tm    b      b 

Tk  t      b       th    b  t  th    m  11  die, 

Adth  db  why 

W  tb  t       t  t  1  ra    tk  tl  vn 

A  d  p    b        fr  t    1       This  t     igo 

Th  b       m      h 

L  d    M  M  tk    1    d 

\  bl    fr      d    d    1    k 

Mb  I    I     f       t  — 

D         t  m  t  m    t  b     ft       1 

Ik  ^      B    mli'Ti  ty    wb   h  tl 

T    tk       tl    t  k         m        C  1  d  k    1  h  t    all ; 

Then,    I'll     sit    down.  —  Give    me     some    wine  :     fill 
full.— 
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472  MACBETH.  ici  in. 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  o'  th.'  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss  ; 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  hirn,   we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

The  Ghost  appears  again. 

Lords  Our  duties    and  the  pledge 

Maib       \^aunt'   and  quit  mj   sight       Lettheturth 
hide  thee ' 
rh'v   bones  are  marrowless,   thy  blood  is  told 
Thou  hist  no  speculation  in  those  e>es, 
\\Tiich  thou  dost  glare  with 

Lady  M  Think  of  this    good  Peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom      tis  no  other  , 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleisure  of  the  time 

Macb      A\hat  man  dare,  I  dare 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  hear. 
The  armd  rhinoceros    or  th  HjTctn  tiger. 
Take  anj   shapt  but  that    and  mj   firm  nerves 
Shall  neier  tremble     or,   be  ahie   again, 
And  diri.  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  s«ord 
If  trerahlin^  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  habj   ot  a  girl      Hence    horrible  shadow' 
Vnredl  mock rj ,  hence'  [G-Aoef  disappears. 

Wh>    so    — hein^  ^one, 
I  am  1  man  again  — Praj  )ou,  sit  still 

Ladg  M     \on  ha\e  displaud  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting, 
\\  ith  most  admiT  d  disorder 

Macb  Can  such  thirij,-'  bo, 

ind  overcome  us  like  a  summers  cloud. 
Without      our      special     wonder  '       \ou      mike      me 

Even  to  the  dispcsition  that  I  o«e 

When  now    I  think  \ou   can  behold  such  sights, 
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sc.  IV.  MACBETH.  473 

And  ketp  ttc  natiril  ruby  of  your  cheek, 
W  hen  mine  it,  blanch  d  with  fear. 

Rosi>e  What  sights,   my  lord  ? 

Ladg  M      I  pn^   jou,   speak  not;   he  grows  worse 
and  worse 
Question  enrages  h  m      At  once,  good  night: 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once 

Len.  Good  night ;   and  better  health 

Attend  h  a   Maje=t\ 

Lady  1/  i  kind  good  night  to  all  I 

{^Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Much      It  n  11    \-v.s    blood,    they    say;    blood    will 
hiie  blood 
btones  ha\c  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak; 
^.ugurs    and    mkrstood  relations,  have 
Bv  migot  pie     and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret  ^t  nan  ot  bluod.  —  Wliat  is  the  night: 

Lady  M      Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which   is 

Macb      Hjw    sx^  st  thou,  that   Macduff   denies    his 
person 
At  our  great  b  ddmg  ' 

Lady  M  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

Macb      I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  wiU  send. 
There  s  not  a  man  oi  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  1  sen  ant  feed      I  will  to-morrow 
(  ind  bet  mes  I  wdlj   to  the  weird  sisters: 
More  shall  the\  'peak     for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means    the  worst.     For  mine  own  goo^l, 
All  causes  shill  give  way ;   I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far    that    should  I  wade  no  more, 
Keturmng  were  as  teiious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  t  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 
VPTii(h  must  be  acted    ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 
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t74  MACBETH.  act  hi, 

Lady   M      You    lack    the    seison    of    all    nitures, 

Mad      Come,  we'll  to  sleep      M\  strangt  and  self- 
abuse 
s  the  initiate  tear,  that  wants  hard  use- 
iVe  are  yet  but  youn^  m  deed  \_Eiiiint. 


The  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting  Hecate. 

1   Wtl/'h      \\h^     how   now    Hecate'    >ou   look    an. 
gcrh 

Hecale      Have  I  not  reason    beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy  and  o\erbold*     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traihc  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death , 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  ^our  charma, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  ne\er  calld  to  beir  my  part. 
Or  shew  the  glorj  of  our  art ' 
And,  which  IS  worse,   all  jou  have  done 
Hath  been  hut  for  a  wavward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,   not  for  vou 
But  make  amends  now     got  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i   th   morning     Ihither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destmj 
Your  vessels  and  (our  spells  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  every  tiling  beside 
I  aih  for  th'  air ;   this  night  I'E  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end  : 
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so.  -vi.  MACJiETH.  4(5 

Great  buainesi  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vap'roua  drop  profound ; 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come   to  ground  ; 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sleights, 

Shall  raise  suet  artificial  sprites. 

As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

He  shall  apuni  fate,  scorn  death,   and  hear 

His   hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear  ; 

And,  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

[^Song,  accompanied,  teitkia.  "  Come  away,  i;uiac 
away,"  ■(■c. 
Hark  !  I  am  call'd  :   my  little  spirit,   see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,   and  stays  for  me.  [£j^('(. 

1   Wifck.     Come,  let's  make  haste  :    ahc'l!  soon   be 

back  again.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
Len.      My    former    speeches    have     but    hit    your 
thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say. 
Things    have    been    strangely    borne.      The     gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth;  —  marry,  he  was  dead; 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if't  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
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It  was   tor  Malcoln  aid  tor  Domlbain 

fo  kill  their  gracious  father     damned  fact 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbttli'  did  hi,  not  straight 

In  piois  rage    the  two  delinquent?  tear 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drmk  and  thralls  of  sleep? 

Was  not  that  noblj   done*     Ay    ind  wisdj    too 

For    twould  havi,  anger  d  my  heart  ali^e 

lo  hear  the  mtn  den>   t      So  that    I  sa^ 

He  has  borne  all  things  well     and  I  do  th  nk 

Ihat  had  he  Duncan      sons  inder  his  kej 

(As   ant  please  Hea^ei  he  shall  not )  they  should  find 

■\Vhat    twere  to  kiE  d,  father     so  should  Flcance 

But    peace  '  —  for    from   broad   worda    and    cause  he 

faild 
His  piesence  at  the  tjTant  s  feast    I  hear 
Macduft  lives  m  disgrace      &ir    can  \ou  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself 

Lord  The  son  ol  Duncan 

Fion    nhom  thii  tjrant  hoHs  the  due  ot  birth 
Lues    n  the  Engli  h  Court     and    a  recen  d 
Of  the  most  pioua  Edward  with  such  grace 
Ihat  the  malevolence  ot  Fortine  nothing 
Takes  from  h  s  high  respect      Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone    to  praj    the  holj   Ii-ing  upon  h  s  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siword 
That  by  the  help  of  tl  cse  (with  Him  above 
To  ratit)  the  work)  we  may  agam 
Give  to  our  tables  meat    sleep  to  our  nights 
Free  from  lur  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  kiiies 
Do  faithful  homige    and  receive  free  honours    — 
\ll  which  we  pine  for  now      And  th  s  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  King    that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  nar 

L  n  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord      He  dil     and     ith  m  abs  Jute       Sir  not  1," 
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Tlie  cloudy  me'<senger  turns  me  tia  bick. 

And  kims    as  who  ahoild  flay      \oull  rue  the  time 

Thit  clogs  mc  with  this  answer 

Len  4.nd  that  well  might 

\d\ise  him  to  a  caution    t  toll  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide      Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  Court  of  Fiigland    and  unfold 
Hii  message  ere  he  come    that  a  "wift  blessing 
Maj   soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hind  acinars  d ' 

Tnri  111  'icnd  mj  privers  with  him! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  I.  —  A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a  Caul- 
dron, boiling. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

FlPST    WlTOlT. 

THRICE   the  brindcd  cat  hath  mew'd. 
2    Witch.     Thrice  ;    and    once    the    hedge-pig 
whin'd. 
3  Witch.     Harpier  cries, —  'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1  Witch.     Round  about  the  cauldron  go; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw.  — 
Toad,  that  under  [the]  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
S welter' d  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot. 

All.     Double,   double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 
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2  Wilch.     Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,   and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  Lat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,   and  blind- worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 

For  a  ehatm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boU  and  bubble. 

AH.     Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.     Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  niumm>  ,  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravm  d  salt  sea  shark  ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg  d  i'  th'  dark ; 
Iiiver  of  blasphemmg  Jew  ; 
Gall  of  goat    ind  slips  of  jew 
Sliver'd  m  the  moon  s  eclipse  ; 
Nose  of  Turk    and  Tartar's  lips  ■ 
Finger  of  birth  str'mgled  bibe 
Ditch  deliver  d  bj  a  drab 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab 
Add  thereto  a  tiger  s  chaudron 
For  th  ingredients  of  our  cai  Idron 

All      Double    double  toil  and  trouble 
Fire  burn    and  cauldron  bubble 

2  Witch      Cool  it  with  a  bal  ooi      blood; 
Then  the  eharm  is  firm   ind  good 

Enlet    He   vte 
Hee      O     ntll  done      I  comnend  TOur  pains, 
And  e^ery  one  shall  shire  i  th,  gains 
And  now   about  the  cauldron  b  ng 
L  ke  elve     and  fairies  m  i  rin^ 
Enchintmt,  ill  that  loi   pit  in 

[JHusir  and  a  song       Bhek  spirits,"  ^e. 
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2  Witch.     By  the  pricking  of  my  ttumba. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.  —         [Knocking. 
Open,  locks, 
Whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Much.     How  now,  jou  secret,  black,  and  midnight 

What  1st  JOU   do 

AU  A  deed  without  a  name, 

Mach      I  con]urc  joii    h^   that  which  you  profess, 
(Howeer  jou  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me: 
Though  JOU  untie  the  iiinds    and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  ind  swJlow   niMgatioa  up; 
Though  bladcd  corn  be  lodg  d,  and  trees  blown  down  ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ,  though  the  treasure 
Of  Nature  «  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken    inswcr  me 
To  what  I  ask  jou 

1  Witch  Spi<ik 

2  WUch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  answer. 
1   Witch.     Say,   if  thou'dst  rather    hear  it  from  our 

mouths. 
Or  firom  our  masters'  — 

Macb.  Call  'era:  let  mc  see  'em. 

1  Witch.     Pour  in  sow's  blood,   that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;   grease,   that  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come  high,  or  low  ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  shew. 
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'Diund^.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  appears. 
Mach.     Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power,  — 
2  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought: 

Hear  his  speech,  hut  say  thou  naught. 

1  Apparition.     Macbeth  !    Macheth  !  Macbeth  !    be- 
ware Macduff; 
Beware  the  Thane  of  Fife.  —  Dismiss  mc  :  —  enough. 
[Descends. 
JWocS.     Whatc'cr   thou  art,   for  thy   good    caution, 
thanks  : 
Thou    hast    harp'd    my  fear    atiglit.  —  But    one    word 

1   Witch.     He  will  not  be   commanded.      Here's  an- 

More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  appears. 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  — 

Mach.     Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

App.     Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  '  [Descends. 

Mad.    Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear  of  thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double   sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  Fate :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  1  may  tell  pale- hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder.  — 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  with  a 
trte  in  his  hand    appears 

\\hat  is  this. 
That  rl>!e^  lik(.  the  issue  of  a  km^' 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow   the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ^ 
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All,  Listen,  but  -.pc  ik  not  to  't, 

App,     Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  c^re 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  ire 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  he    until 
Groat  Birnam  wood  to  Mgh  Dun^inane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [_Desceiids. 

Mach.  That  will  never  be  : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest  ?  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements !  good  ! 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise  ;   and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath. 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  —  Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Mad.     I  will  be  satisfied ;  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!     Let  me  know  — 
Why  sinks  fiat  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

[^Hauthoys. 

1  Witch.     Shew' 

2  Witch.  Shew! 

3  Witch.  Shew  ! 

All.     Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ! 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

An  Apparition  of  eight  Kings  and  Banqtio,  who  pass 
over  in  order;  the  last  King  bearing  a  mirror. 
Macb.     Thou    art  too    like  the    spirit    of   Banqiio ; 

Tliy    crown    does    scar    mine    eye-balls  :  —  and    thy 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,   is  like  the  first :  — 
A  third  is  like  tbe  former  :  —  Filthy  hags  ! 
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Why    do    you    shew   mo    this?  —  A  fourth? — Stait, 

Wtat !     will    the    line    stretch    out    to    th'   crack    of 

Another  yet?  —  A  seventh?  —  I'll  see  no  more:  — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shew3  me  many  more  ;   and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  ajid  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight !  —  Now,  I  see,  'tis  true  ; 
For  tlie  blood -bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his.  —  What!  is  this  so? 

1  Witch.     Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so:  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ?  — 
Come,  sisters,   cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights. 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

l^Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanisk. 

Mad.     Where  are    they  ?     Gone  ?  —  Let  this  per- 

Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar !  — 
Come  in !   without  there  ! 

Enter  Len'ox, 

Len.  What's  your  Grace's  will  ? 

Mad.     Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Mach,     Came  they  nut  by  you  ? 

Len,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Mad.     Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And    damn'd    all    those    that    trust    them !  —  I    did 

hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  who  was't  came  by  ? 
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i  T  h       myl    d  th  tb  ng  you  word, 

M     1  fi       fl  d  t    E  gl  nd 

Mb  Fl  d  t     E  gland  ? 

L  Aj     in     g     d  1    d 

Mb      T  tt  tpttmlrad  exploits : 

Th    fl    tty  puip  t    k 

Unl       til     1     1  J,     w  th    t      J     m  th     moment, 
Tl  y  ii    tlm         f  m     h      t    h  11  b 

n     h    tl    g      t      y  1      d      A  d  w, 

T         wn      y  th     gh         th  b      t  thought   and 

d 
Th         tl      f  M    d  ff  I      11      rp 
h  jnFfg       thdg        t!    sword 

H         f     1      b  h  d    11     nf    t      t     souls 

Th  t  tr        h  m         hi  N     b      t        Uke  a  fool ; 

Thllllldbf       thpp  1; 

Bt  p  —^^h  tl         gentlemen? 

C  b     g  h       th  \_Exeunt. 


Fife.      A  Eflom  in  MACDTjrE's   Castle. 

Entej   Lad\  Macdipf    hit    Son    and  RiasE. 

Lady  Macduff     WTiat    had  he  done  to  make   Mm 
fly  fhi.  land* 

Rotfe      \oa  must  ha\e  patience.  Madam 

L   Macd  He  hid  none: 

His  flight  was  m-idne'!^      When  o  ir  actnns  do  not, 
Our  feira  do  mike  us  traitors 

Rosse  "i  Ju  know  nDt 

Whethti  it  was  hia  wisdom  or  his  ftor 

L.  Macd.     Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
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ACT    IV. 

H     m 

d  h      t  tl                  pi 

F     n     h 

him    It  d         fly        HI 

t; 

H           t    tl 

n  tur  1          h     f       h    p 

Th           t  dm 

f  h   da       ill  fl  ht 

H     y 

h           t    a^       t    h 

1 

AU       th    f 

d      th    g       th    1 

A    httl         th 

dm       h        th    flig!  t 

S                 ai 

t    11 

R 

M>    I         t 

II    J  J 

11             If    h       f 

h    b     d, 

H         nblw        jdx                dbtk 

Th    fit        th 

Id           t   p    k 

hf   ther: 

B  t         1  ar 

th     tm           h       w     ar     tr'u 

And  d           k 

1              h              h  Id       m  ur 

F    m      h  t 

f        J  t  k         n  t  wh  t 

f 

B  t  fl    t     p 

Id      d       1    t 

E    h        y       d 

—  r     k      )  1          1 

y 

bhall       t  b     I 

g  b  till  b    h         y 

Tlmg        t    th 

t      dl                       1 

limb    up- 

To  what  they  were  before.  —  My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you  ! 

L.  Macd.     Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatlicrless. 

Rosse.     I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  bo  my  disgrace   and  your  discomfort. 
1  take  my  leave  at  once.  [_Exit  Eossb. 

X.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead: 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.     As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.      With    what    I    get,    I    mean  ;     and    so    do 

L.  Macd,     Poor  bird !   thou'd'st  never  fear  the  net. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 
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Son.     Why  should  I,  mother  ?     Poor  birds  they  are 
not  set  for. 
My  father  ia  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.     Yes,  he  ia  dead :  how  wilt  thou    do  for 
a  father  ? 

Son.     Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.     Why,    I    can    buy    me    twenty    at    any 
market. 

Son.     Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.     Thou  speak' st  with  all  thy  wit ; 
And  yet,  i'  faith,   with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.     Was  ray  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.     Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.     What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.     Why,   one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.     And  he  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

i.  Macd.  Every  one  that  docs  so  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hang'd. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L.  Macd.     Every  one. 

Son.     Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.     Why,  the  honest  men, 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey !  But 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him ;  if  you 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.     Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Bless  you,  fair  dam,e.      I  am  not  to  you 
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Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

I  doubt  some  danger  does  approaeli  you  nearly : 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 

Be  not  found  hero ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  sava^  ; 

To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 

Which   is    too    nigh   your   person.     Heaven  preserve 

you! 
Id         1 '  I    n    1  [£!((  Messenger. 

I    M    d  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  h        d        n    harm     hat  I  remember  now 
I    m  in    h  thl>  w  rid,  where  to  do  harm 

I      ft  n  1     d  11      t     1     good  sometime, 
A      u  t  d  dai  f  lly :  why  then,  alas  ! 

D     Ipt     ptht       m  nly  defence, 
T         y   I   1  d         no   harm?  — Wliat    are    these 

f 

Ent      Murderers. 

Mur.     Where  is  your  hushand  ? 

L.  Macd.     I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He's  a  tr^tor. 

Son.     Thou  liest,  thou  shag-hair'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  e^. 


Voung  fry  of  treachery  ! 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother: 

Run  away,   I  pray  you.  [_Dies. 

[_Exit   Lady    MACDtJrp,    crying    murder,    and 
pursued  hy  the  Murderers. 
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Englaad.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace, 

E  t      M  rf  M 

¥  Z      L  t  k       t       m      1      1  hi 


11     Z  L  t  fh 

Hldfth  tl  d        dlk  d 

Btrdm-I         fllbtldmLl  m 

N  w        i  li      1  it  J  rr  w 

S    k    t  th    f        tl   t    t  ds 

A    if    t  f  It  w  th         tl     d    and  y  11  d       t 
Lik      yll  bl      f  d  1   IT 

Ml  "Wh  t  I  b  1  1 11       a 

Wh  t  k     w    b  1  d      h  t  I  dr 

AlhUfidtht        tfr      II     ill 
Whtjt  pktjb  ph 

Th     tji    t       h  1  U   t         ur 

"W  thhthtjh         Idhm 

w  11 
He    hath   not    touch  d    you    yet.     I   am    young ,   but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,   innocent  lamb 
T'  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.     I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macheth  is, 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
111    an    imperial    charge.       But    I    shall     crave    your 

That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  ate  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  feD; 
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Thoiigt    all   things    foul    would    wear    tlie    brows    of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  ho 

Macd.  I  have  lost  ray  liupes. 

Mai.     Perchance,  even,  tliere  where  I  did  find  my 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  chUd, 

Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love. 

Without  leave -taking  ?  —  I  pray  you, 

"Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 

But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just, 

Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,   bleed,   poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness    dares  not  check    thee  !    wear  thou   thy 

wrongs ; 
The  title  is  affeer'd !  —  Fare  thee  well.  Lord: 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  m  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai,  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,   have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands ;  but,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before. 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

MaL     It  is  mjself  I  mean;   m  whom  I  know 
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All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 

That,  when  they  shall  bo  open'd,  hlack  Macheth 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow  ;   and   the  poor  State 

Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 

With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  ill  the  legions 

Of  horrid  Hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damii'd 
In  evils  to  top  Macheth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicioua,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name;  but  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness ;  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,   and  your  maids,   could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  luat ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'or-hear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  maay  kings.      But  feai  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  j  ours  :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 
We  have  willing  damos  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  yon  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,   that,   were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  ; 
Desire  his  jewels,   and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  inore-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
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To  make  me  hunger  mort  ,  thit  I  should  torge 
Quirrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loj  il, 
D  strojing  them  for  wealth 

Macd  This  t\  iricc 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  luit ,  ind  it  hith  been 
The  sword  of  our  siam  king's     yet  do  not  fear , 
Scotland  hith  loi^ons  to  hll  up  lOur  wiU, 
Of  jour  mere  own      All  these  are  portable 
T\  ith  other  graces  weigh  d 

Mai      But  I  have  none      The  king  becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stablenosfl. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Demotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  ha^e  no  relish  ot  them,  hut  abound 
In  the  dinsiou  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  it  mmj  waja      Nay,  had  I  pMsir    I  should 
Pmr  the  sweet  milk  of  i,jncord  into  Hi,ll 
Uproar  the  unncrsal  pcicc,  confound 
All  unity  on  Earth 

Maed  0  Scotland    Scothnd' 

Mai      If  such  a  one  he  fit  to  goiern    speak 
I  am  as  I  ht^e  spoken 

Macd  Fit  to  govern' 

No,  not  to  Inc  — 0  nition  miserable' 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepti-r  d. 
When  sbalt  thou  see  thj   wholesome  days  again, 
Smce  that  the  truest  issue  of  thv  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  acturs  d. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed*  —  Ihv  royd  tatber 
Was    a    most    sainted    king       the    queen    thit    bore 

Oft  ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  htr  feet 
Did  e\(,r\  dxj  she  h\  d  Fare  thee  nell 
These  cmIs  thou  repeat  st  upon  th^stlt 
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Hive  banish  d  me  from  Scotland  —  O    mj  breast ! 
fhy  hope  ends  here 

nial  Miudiff    this  noble  jis'iion, 

Child  of  integrity    hath  from  mj  soul 
Wipd  the  black  scruples    reconcild  mj  thoights 
To  thy  f,ood  truth  and  honour      DcmIisIi  Macbeth 
By  man^   of  these  truna  hath  so  i|jht  to  wm  me 
Into  his  power    and  molet.t  wi-idoii  plucks  me 
Irom  over  credulous  hat.te     but  God  abo\e 
Dcdl  between  thee  and  me     for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction    ind 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction     htre  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  Kid  upon  mjself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature      I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  'woman     nc\cr  was  lorsworn, 
Sc«cel}   Ime  coveted  what  was  m  ne  own. 
At  no  time  broke  mj  faith     would  not  betray 
The  Di,\il  to  h  s  fellon     and  delight 
No  less  in  truth  than  life     mj   irst  false  speaking 
Wis  this  upon  mjself     What  I  am  truly 
Is  thme     and  my  poor  countrj  s    to  command 
Whither    mdeed    before  thy  here  approach 
Old  Siward    with  ten  thousand  warlike  men 
AJreid^  at  a  point    was  setting  forth 
Now    we  11  together      and  the   chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quirrel      Why  are  you  silent? 

Macd      Such    w  elcome    tnd    unw  elcome    things    at 

Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 
Mai.     Well;  more  anon.  — Comes  the  King   forth, 

I  pray  you? 
Doctor.     Ay,   sir  :    there    are    a    crew    of    wretched 
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That  stay  hia  cure  :  their  malady  c 
The  great  assay  of  art  ;  hut  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you.  Doctor. 

lE-cH  Doctor. 
Macd      What  s  the  disease  he  meaji- ' 
Mai  fis  calld  the  evil: 

A  most  mu-aculous  work  in  this  good  king 
Which  often    since  mv  here  remain  in  England 
I  ha^e  seen  him  do      How  he  solicits  Heaven 
Himself  be-.t  knows     but  strangelj  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous    pitiful  to  the  eje. 
The  mete  deipair  of  "iurficry,  he  cures , 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prajera     ajid    tis  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  ro\alti   he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction      With  this  strange  virtue. 
He  hath  a  heavenlj  gift  of  prophec> 
4.nd  s  indrj   bleisinj^s  Inng  ^hout  his  throne, 
Th^t     pixk  liiiii  full  ot  gric  = 

Enter  Eosse 
Mad  "^ee,   nho  comes  here-? 

Mai      Mj  countryman,  hut  vet  I  know  him  not, 
Macd      Mj  eier  gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 
Ma!      I  know   him   now      Good    God    betimes   re- 

The  means  thit  inal  es  us  'itranijcrs ' 

Rosse  "sir    imin 

Macd      Stands  Scotland  -where  it  did 
Rosse  41as,  poor  country ! 

Almost  ifraid  to  know  itsclt      It  cinnot 
Be  calld  our  mother    but   mr  graii      where  nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing    is  ohlc  seen  to  smilc 
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'^^  here  sij,Iia    and   groins    anl    hr  eka  th.dt  renl   the 

Are  made    not  markd     where  Molent  sorrow  SLcms 

A  modern  ecsta?^     the  dead  mins  knell 

Ii   there    scarce    aik  d    for  whom       a    1    good    men's 

Empire  before  the  flowci     m  their  caj  s 
Djmg  or  ere  thej   s.ickcn 

Macd  O    relition 

Too  nice,  and  jct  too  true 

Mai  ■\\hdt  IS  the  nei\c  t  ^rict'r 

Rosse        Thit     of     an    hour  s     i^e      loth    hi  s    the 
speaker 
Eacli  minute  teems  a  ne«   one 

Maed  Hon    doe^  mj   wife? 

Ro/,se      Whj    well 

Macd  Ani  all  mj    ch  Idren  * 

Rosse  W  ell  too. 

Macd      The  tyrant  ha^  not  bittei  d  at  then  peace  ? 

Roase      No     thej  were  well  it  petce    -nhen  I  did 

Macd      Be   not   a   iiisr{,irl   tf  jour    speedi      how 

Rosse      ^Vhcn    I    can  e    hitter    to    transport    the 
tidinga 
Wh  ch  I  L-die  hcaMlj   bone    there  ran  i  i  imour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out 
Which  was  to  mT  belief  witness  d  the  rather 
For  that  I  sa«   the  tvrant  s  power  a  foot 
Now  IS  the  time  of  help      lour  eje  in  fecotland 
Would  create  soldiers    make  our  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses 

Ma}  Be  t  their  l    ifDrt, 

We  are  coming  th  ther      Gracious  Englmd  hath 
Ijent  us  good  biword  ind  ten  thousand  men 
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An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Chtiatendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind  that's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains   to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  mc  ;  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.     Let  not  your  ears    despise    my  tongue   foe 

Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.     Your    castle    is    surpris'd;    your    wife    and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd ;   to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murther'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heaven  !  — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.     My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,   children,  servants,   all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kiU'd  too  ? 

Rosse.  1  have  said, 

Mai.  Be   comforted: 
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Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.     He  has  no  children.  —  All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say  all?  —  0,  hcll-kitc!  —  All? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.     Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  1  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  caimot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That    were    most    precious    to    me.  —  Did    Heaven 

And  would  not  take  their  part?     Sinful  Macduff! 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee.     Naught  that  1  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell    slaughter    on    their    souls.      Heaven    rest    them 

Mai.     Be    this  the  whetstone    of  your   sword  ■   let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart    enr'ige  it 

Macd.     0,  I  could  play  the  womin  with  mine  eves. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  —  But  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;   front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Sootlaud  and  myself. 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king :   our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.      Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put   on    their   instruments.     Keceive  wiiat    cheer  you 

The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.    {^Exmni. 
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Scene   I.  —  Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  a  Physician  and  a  wailing  Gentlewoman. 

Doctor. 

I  HAVE  two  nights  watch'd  with  you,  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she 
last  walk'd  ? 

Gentlewoman.  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  the 
field,  I  haye  seen  her  rise  fiom  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal 
it,  and  again  return  to  hcd ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  pcrturhation  in  nature,  — to  reoeiye 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumb'ry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking  and  other  actual  performances,  what  at  any 
time  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.     That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may  to  me  ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 
Lo  yon !  here  "the  comes.     This  is  her  very  guise,  and 
upon  my  life  fast  asleep.     Observe  her :  stand  close. 

Doct.     How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her  :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually ;  'tis  her  command. 
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Doct.     You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.     Ay,  but  their  senae  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  18  it  she  does  now  ?  Look  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.     Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  —  One  ; 
two ;  why,  then  'tis    time  to    do't.  —  Hell   is   murky  ! 

—  Fie,  my  lord,  fle !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 
power  to  account  ?  —  Yet  who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.     Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  where 
is  she  now  ?  —  Wliat,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 

—  No  more  o'  that,  my  lord  ;  no  more  o'  that :  you 
mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to  :  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not, 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that ;  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  th6  gmcll  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charg'd. 

Gent.     I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  bod)'. 
,  Doct.     Well,  well,  well,  — 

Gent.     Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 
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Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  :  yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walk'd  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  youi  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale.  —  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban- 
quo's  buried:  he  cannot  come  out  on 's  grave, 

Doct.     Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  :  there's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What's  done  cannot  be  undone :  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  \^Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doct.     Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.     Directly. 

Doct.      Foul    whisp' rings    are     abroad.      Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  umiatuial  troubles ;  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician.  — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  —  So,  good  night ; 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amasi'd  my  sight. 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  Doctor. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCEJTE    II. 

Tlie  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,    vnth  drum    and    colours,    Menteith,    Cath- 
NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 
Menleilk.     The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  aad  the  good  Macduff. 
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Revenges  bum  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,   to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  maD. 

Angus.  Near  Birnam  wood 

ShaE    we    well    meet     them  :     that    way    axe     they 
coming. 

Cathness.     Who   knows    if  Donalbain   be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.     For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.     I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood 

Ment.  \Y\ia.t  doe.s  the  tyrant? 

Catk.     Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say  he's  mad :  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury ;  but,   for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  lie  feel 

His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach: 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  iu  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well;  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  th'  med'cine  of  the  sickly  weal; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop   of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 
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To   dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we   our  march  towards  Bhnam. 

\_Eii:eunl,  marching 


Dunsitiane.     A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Physician,  and  Attendants. 

Mach.     Bring   me   no   more  reports ;    let    tliem  fly 

all; 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 

Was    he    not    born    of    woman  ?     The    spirits    that 

All  mortal  consequences  have  pronoimc'd  me  thus :  — 
"Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man  that's  born  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have    power   upon   thee."  —  Then  fly,  f^e 

Thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  1  bear. 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon ! 

Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 
Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand  — 
Macb.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  air 

Mach.     Go  priek  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

Thou  lily-Iiver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ? 

Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 
Serv.     The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
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Mach.      Take    thy    face    hence.  —  {_Exit    Servant.] 
Seyton  !  —  1  am  sick  at  keart, 
When  I  behold  — Scyton    I  sa>    —  Thapish 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disscat  me  no« 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough     my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow   ieat 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age 
As  honour,  love,  obedience    troops  of  ft  endi 
I  must  not  look  to  have     but    m  their  stead 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep    mouth  honoir    breath, 
Which    the    poor   heart    \\     Id    f   n    den;     ind   dare 

Seyton  !  — 

Enter  Seit  t 
Seyton.     What  is  your  gracious  pleas  re 
Macb.  ^\h^t  news  more? 

Sey.     All    is    confirm'd     n  >    lord     wh  ch    was   re- 
ported. 
Macb.     I'll   fight   till   from   my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Mach.     I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang   those    that   talk    of  fear.     Give    me    mine   ar- 

How  does  your  patient.  Doctor  ? 

Doct  Not  80  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  IS  troubled  with  thick  coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest 

3Iarb  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diieis  d 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow 
Raze    jut  the  written  troubles  of  the  bram. 
And  with  some  sweet  obliviois   mtilotc 
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Cleanse  tlie   stuff  d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
ATiich  weighs  upon  the  heart '' 

Doct  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself 

Mach      Throw    ph-^sic    to    the  dogs;    I'll  none   of 
It  — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on     give  me  my  staff.  ^ 
Seyton,    send    out  —  Doctor     the    Thanes    fly    from 

Come    sir,  dispatch  — If  thou  could' st.  Doctor,  cast 

The  water  of  mj  land    find  her  disease. 

And  puT|je  it  to  a  sound  md  pristine  health. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

ITiat  should  applaud  igam  — Pull 't  off,   I  say. — 

■\\hat  rhubarb,  senna,  or  whit  purgative  drug, 

Would  scour  these  English  hence?  —  Hear'st  thou  of 

Doct      Aj    m)  good  lord     )Oui  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  somethmg 

Macb  Bring  it  after  me.  — 

I  will  not  he  afr'ud  of  death  ind  bane. 
Till  Birmm  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [Exil, 

Doct      W  ere  I  from  Diinsininc  away  and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hirdh  draw  me  here.  \^E3!it. 


Scene   IV. 
Country  near  Dunsinane :  a  Wood  in  view. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Maicoem,  Old  Siwaed, 
and  Ms  Son,  MacdtjtI',  Menieith,  Cathness,  As- 
ous,  Le?iox,  Rossb,  and  Soldiers  marching. 
Mai.     Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand. 

That  chambers  wiO  he  safe. 
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Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siward.     What  wood  is  thia  before  us  ? 

Ment.  ■  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

Mai.     Let  every  soldier  bew  him  down,  a  hough, 
And  hcar't  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Site.     We  learn  no  other  hut  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,   and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

Mai.  'Tis  his  main  hope  ; 

For  where  thore  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  hut  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too, 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership 

Sid:  The  time  approiclie^ 

That  Will  with  due  decision  mahe  us  knon 
What  ne  shall  say  we  ha^e,  and  what  we  owe 
Thoughts  specuKtue  their  unsure  hopes  relate, 
But  crtara  issue  strokes  must   irbitrite 
Towards  which  ad\ince  the  n  tr      [Eieunt  maiching. 


Scene   V. 

Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbeth,  Seyton, 

and  Soldiers. 

Mach.     Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ; 

The  cry  is  still,  "  They  come  !  "      Our  castle's  strength 
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■\V  U  lau^h  e^e  to  lie  e  let  tliem  1  e 

T  11  f  n  me  and  the  ag  e  eat  ttem  up 

We  e    thev   not    fore  d    w  th    tho  e    th  t     1  o  Id   be 

"We    n  j,lit  1  avc        t  tl  c  n   larcful    beard  to  bca  d 
A    Ibattlemback    arl  home      What  sttatnose' 
\^i  c  y       th      of  uonen 

'^  1/      It    s  tl      c      of     o  Tie         V  good  lord 

[Exit  Setto^^ 

Ma  h      I  1  a  e  al    o  t  fo  ^ot    he  taste  of  fears 
lie  t     e  has  be  n    ny  senses  ivould  hi         oold 
To  hear  a  mght  shr  ek     and  my  fell  of  h  ir 
Would  at  a  d  smal  treat  se  ro    e  and  at  r 
As    1  te     TC  e     n  t      I    have    s  pp  i    full    n  tli    hor 

D    ene  s    fa     h  r  to  my  slau^ht  rou    tl  oughts 
C  nno    once    t    t  me  — 'Whcrdor     va    that  cry* 

Enhr  SEYTON. 

Sey      Ihe  Quoen,  m\  lord,  is  dead. 

Mm  I      She  should  hai  e  di  d  hereafter  : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.  — 
To-morrow,   and  to  morron ,   and  to-morrow. 
Creep"*  m  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  sellable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  ^esterda^s  ha\e  lighted  fools 
The  wav  to  dust\  death  —  Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life  s  but  a  walking  shado«     i  poor  player. 
That  struts  ind  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  theu  is  beard  no  more     it  is  a  talc 
Told  hi   an  idiot    iull  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifjing  nothing 

Enffr  a  Messenger. 
Thou   com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  ;  thy  story,  quickly. 
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Mess.     Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do"t. 

Much.  Well,  say,  sir. 

3Iess.     As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
1  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methonght. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Mach.  Liar  and  slave  ! 

Mess.     Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if't  be  not  so 
Within  thia  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  aay.  a  moving  grove. 

Mad.  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shall  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :   if  thy  speech  be  soofh, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  mo  as  much.  — 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  "  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ; "  —  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.  —  Arm,  arm,  and  out!  — 
If  this,  which  he  avouchea,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And    wish    th'    estate    o'    th'    world    were    now    un- 

Ring  the  alarum !  —  Blow,  wind !   come,   wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die   with  harness   on  our   back. 
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A  Plain  before  the  Castlo. 


Enter,  with    drums   and    colours,  Malcolm,  Old  Si- 
it  abd,  Macduit,  i^c,  and  their  Army  teith  houghs. 
Mai.     Now  near  enough. :  your  leafy  screens  throw 
down. 
And  shew  like  those  you  are.  —  You,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon's  what  else  rcmaina  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well.  — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  he  beaten,  if  we   cannot  fight. 

Macd.     Make  all  our   trumpets    speak;    give  them 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

\_Exeiinl.     Alarums  continued. 


The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Mach.     They  have  ti'd  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.  —  What's  he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Sucli  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 


Enter  Young  Siwakd. 
Young  Siward.     What  is  thy  name  ? 
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Mach.  Ttoii'lt  be  afraid  tn  hoar  it. 

Yo.  Siw.     No ;  though  fhou  eall'at  thyself  a  hotter 

Than  any  is  in  HeU. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siic.     The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Mach.  No.  nor  more  fearful, 

Yo,  Siw.     Thou    liest,   abhorred    tyrant :    with   my 
sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st, 

l^They  fght.  and  Young  Siwaed  is  slain. 
Mach.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman :  — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.       [Eidt. 

Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 
Macd.     That  way  the  noise  is.  — Tyrant,   .shew  thy 
face! 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are    hir'd   to   bear    their    staves :    either   thou,   Mac- 
beth. 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  should'st  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  lExif.     Alarum. 

Enter  M.ilcolm  and  Old  Siwakd. 
Siic.     This  way,  my  lord.  —  The  castle's  gently  ren- 

The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight : 
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Tlie  noble  Thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war. 
The   day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  litfle  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Site.  Enter,  sir,   the  castle. 

\_Exeunt.     Alarum. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Mad.     Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Enter  Macduff. 

Mac.d.  Turn,  holl-liound,  turn. 

Macb.     Of  aU  men  ehe  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  1  have  no  words; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword :  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  [They  fight. 

Much.  Thou  loscst  labour. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
1  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Mncd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Marh,     Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  he  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  heliev'd. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
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That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 

And    hreak    it    to    our    hope.  — I'll    not    fight    with 

Macd.     Then,  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  ho  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
'  Here  may  you  sec  the  tyrant." 

Mad.  I  win  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  he  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  bo  come  to  Bunsinano, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.     Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  danrn'd  bo  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  eno 

[Exeunt^  fighting. 

Retreat.     Flourish.     Enter,  with  drum  and    colours, 

Malcolm,  Old   Siwabd,    Rosse,    Lenox,    Asqtjs, 

Cathkess,  Mestbith,  Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai      I  would  the    friends  we  miss  were    safe    : 
rivd 

Stw      Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  si 
80  great  a  dij  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai      Macduff  is  missing,   and  your  noble  son. 

Rosie      Your    'on    my    lord,    ha'*    paid    a    soldie 
debt 
He   onlv  Iv.  d  but  till  he  was  a  man. 
The  which  no  sooner  hid  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  stition  where  he  fought, 
But  hke  a  min  he  did 

Siw  Then  he  is  dead? 

Roi'f      Ai    and  brought  off  the  field.     Your  cau 
of  soirow 
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Must  not  be  measur'd  by  bis  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Sito.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rosse.     Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,   God's  soldier  he  he  ! 

Had  I  aa  many  sons  as  I  tave  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoli'd. 

Mai  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  )iim. 

Siw.  He's  worth  no  more  : 

They  say  he  parted  well,   and  paid  his  score. 
And    so,    God    he    with    him !  — Here    comes    newer 
comfort. 

Enter  MACDrpp  leith  Macbeth's  head. 
Macd.     Hail,  King !  for  so  thou  art.     Behold,  where 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head  :   the  time  i-i  free. 
I  see  thee   compass'd  with  thj   kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  m  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  King  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  Hail,  King  of  Scotland ! 

[^Flnurish. 
Mai.     We  shall  not  spend  a  large  espense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  ua  even  with  you.     My  Thanes  and  kins- 

Henceforth  be  Earls ;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nara'd.      What's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,  — 
As  calling  home  our  osil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
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Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend  lite  Queen, 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,   by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life;  — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  at,   by  the  grace  of  Gfracc, 
We  wdl  perform  in  measure,   time,  and  place. 
So,  thanks  to  all  at  once,  a.iid  to  each  one, 
\Vhoni  we  mvite  to  ice  us  orown'd  at  Scone. 

[^Flourish.     Exeunt 
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NOTES    ON    MACBETH. 


ACT   FIR.ST. 


"Paddock  calls"  :  — 'Paddock'  means  a  toad.    The 
folio  gives  this  passage  thus  :  — 

■'  All.  Padock  calls  anon  ;  faire  is  foule,  and  foule  is  feire 
Houer  through  the  fogge  and  iilthie  ayre." 
The  armngement  of  the  text  was  first  proposed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Hunter.  It  aeems  to  me  to  be  required  both  by 
the  suceession  of  the  thoughts,  and  by  the  ternary  se- 
quence of  the  dialogue  of  the  Witches  throughout  the 
Scenes  in  which  "we  see  theni  at  their  incantations. 

SCESE   U. 

;8.     " a  bleeding  Soldkr  "  :  —  The  folio,  "a  bleeding 

Cc^aine."  He  was  a  sergeant  —  an  officer,  it  appears, 
of  higher  rank  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  now,  when 
grades  are  increased  in  number  and  more  clearly  defined 
than  they  were  before  the  tactics  of  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borough, and  Frederick  had  systcmatlKcd  the  construction 
of  armies.  Shakespeare  found  a  sergeant  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger, though  upon  a  different  errand,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Holinshed's  relation  of  MaAeth's  Blory. 

" %  knowledge  of  thebroil":— The  folio,  "tha 

knowledge : "  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
reading  of  Mr,  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
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!8.  "  Tliemerci/ess  MacAmina/d"  :  —  (io  the  folio.  But,  as 
Holinahed  has,  "  Macdmoald."  it  18  mote  than,  probable 
that  the  old  reading  is  a  slight  misprint. 

" for  to  that,"  &c. :  —  'Tor  to  that'  is  equivalent 

to  'because.' 

'•Of  Kemea  onrf  GaW/Kglasaes"  :  —  S«!  the  Notes  on 
King  Henry  the  Sixlh,  Part  II.  Act  IV.  Sc.  9.  In  support 
of  UiB  remai-ks  there  made,  sec  these  passages.  "These 
Cnrlewts  are  mountains  full  of  dangerous  passages,  espe- 
cially when  the  Kem  take  a  stomach  and  a  pride  to 
enter  into  action,"  &c.  The  Glory  of  Engkaid,  Lib.  I. 
Chap,  XVn..  The  Description  of  Ireland.  "  Then  [in 
time  of  war]  doe  they  retire  under  the  coTcrt  of  castles 
.  .  .  lying  altogether  in  one  loome  both  to  prevent  rob- 
beries of  Kem,  and  spoile  by  Wolves."  Ibid.  "The  name 
of  0alHgia3  is  [1810]  in  a  manner  extinct,  but  of  Kem  in 
great  reputation,  as  serving  thera  in  their  revolts,  and 
proving  sufficient  eoldicrs,  but  excellent  for  skirmish." 
Ibid.  "  They  [the  Irish]  are  desperate  in  revenge,  and 
their  Kerne  think  no  man.  dead  untill  his  head  be  off," 
Ibid. 

•' on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  "  ;  —  The  folio, 

"  on  his  damned  guarry  smiling."  But  this  reading  af- 
fords no  sense  suitable  to  the  context,  and  \rithoiit  any 
hesitation  I  adopt  that  eu^eated  by  Johnson,  which, 
although  it  might  have  been  altogether  conjectural  with 
hun,  is  miide  in  a  certain  degree  authoritative  by  its  oc- 
currence in  Holinshed's  relation  of  this  very  fed.  "  Out 
of  the  western  isles  there  came  to  Macdowald  a  great 
multitude  of  people  to  asskt  him  in  that  rebellious 
quarrel."  As  to  the  use  of  'quarrel'  in  the  sense  of 
cause,  Mfilone  quoted  most  appositely  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bacon's  Essay  Of  Marriage  and  Single  life  .- 
"Wives  are  young  Men's  Mistresses,  Companions  for 
middle  Age,  and  old  Men's  Nurses.  So  as  a  man  may 
have  a  Quarrel  to  marry,  when  he  will."  Macdonwald's 
quarry  could  only  mean  his  slaughtered  enemies,  upon 
whom  Fortune  did  not  smile,  and  whom,  as  Dwaean'i 
friends,  the  Sergeant  would  not  have  "  damned." 

" but  alTa  loo  weak":  —  Mr.  Hunter  su^ests, 

with  some  reason,  that  we  should  read,  "but  all-to 
weak,"  i.  e.,  but  entirely,  completely  weak ;  as,  "  a  cer- 
tain woman  east  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech's 
head,  and  all-to  brake  his  scull."     Judges  is.  5Z. 

-  The  first  folio 
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p.  429.  "  So  they  doiibh/  redoubled  strokes,"  &c. ;  —  The  phrase 
'■  doubly  redoubled  "  ie  found  also  in  Riehard  the  Second, 
Act  I.  Be.  3  :  "  thy  blows  doubly  redoubled  fell."  But 
the  halting  ihjthm  of  the  first  part  of  this  line,  its  two 
fluperfluouB  sj'llablcs,  and  the  unmitigated  triplication 
of  '  double,'  lead  me  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  a 
line  has  been  lost,  of  which  in  'so  they'  we  have  only 
the  first  two  or  last  two  syllables. 
'  •'  Biiter  Roaae  <aii  Angus"  : —  So  the  folio.    Only  Eosse 

speaks  or  is  spoken  to.  But  in  the  tery  next  Seene 
Hosse  and  Angus  execute  the  Commission  giTen  in  this, 
und  the  latter  says,  "  We  are  sent,"  &c. 

p.  430.     " at  Saint  Cohne^  IticA  "  : — "  Cclrnes'-inck,  now 

called  /ijcftcomS,  (says  Steevens,)  is  a  small  island,  lying 
in  the  Firlh  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Columb  J  called  by  Camden  Inch  Colm.  or 
The  Isle  of  Colmriba."  —  Hcic  '  Colmes '  is  a  dissyllable. 

Scene  HI. 

"  "Aroiiii  thee,  witch  1  the  nimp-fed  ronyon  cries":  — 
This  vulgar  exorcism  occurs  again  m  King  Lear,  Act  III. 
Sc,  4,  but  has  been  found  in  the  works  of  no  other 
author.  Its  etymology  has  not  been  traced,  unless  Mr. 
Wilbrcham's  conjecture  (Cheshire  Gloss,  in  i).  'Eynt')  that 
it  is  formed  from  '  Arowme '  =  remote,  deprope,  seoravm, 
is  correct.  (See  PmmpliHiiiitt  Parvnlonim  in  v.  •  Arowme.') 
'  Eynt  thee  witch,  quoih  Bess  Locket  to  her  mother,'  ia  a 
North  of  England  folk  saying.  Possibly  '  aroint '  is  a 
corruption  of  '  avaunt.'  —  '  Eonyon '  was  a  vulgar  term 
of  reproach,  equivalent  to  '  scurvy  dtab.'  See  lie  Note 
on  As  You  Like  It,  Act  n,  Sc.  2. 
p.  i31.  "T  th'  sMpman's  card":  —  i.  e.,  his  chart,  which 
rightfully  should  be  pronounced  cart,  the  cA  as  in  charta. 

"  "Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine"  :  —  Pining  away, 
the  disease  now  known  as  marasmus,  was  one  of  the  evils 
most  commonly  attributed  to  witchcraft ;  because  by  the 
inieriot  pathological  knowledge  of  the  days  when  witches 
were  believed  in,  it  could  be  attributed  to  no  physio- 
logical cause.  The  witch  was  supposed  to  produce  thLs 
effect  by  puncturing  with  needles,  or  melting  away,  a  little 
waxen  image  of  her  intended  victim, 

"  ■'  The  Kcird  sisters  "  :  —  This  word  should  be  pro- 
nounced tcayrd,  (ei  as  in  '  oheisance,'  'freight,'  '  weight,' 
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•either,'  'neither,'}  and  not  iceerd,  as  it  uaually  is.  In. 
the  folio  and  other  books  of  that  and  earlier  dates  it  is 
spelled  vrayard,  wayvmrd,  or  leej/toard.  Spelled  in  either 
way,  it  is  in  effect  a  disayllable.  It  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wyrd  =  fete. 

p.  432.     " to  Forres  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  ■■  to  Lot-a." 

!  ye  fantatticai " :  —  i.  e.,   creatures  of  fantasy. 
_>eare  found  the  epithet  applied  to  the  witches  in 
HolinBhed. 

p.  433.  •■  By  Siniif  I  death,  1  know,  lam  Thane  of  Glamis"  :  — 
The  thanedom  of  Glamis  was  in  Macbeth'a  family.  Sinel 
was  hia  father's  name,  according  to  Boethins,  whom 
Holirifihed  copied. 
"  " on  fhe  insane  roof "  :  —  Douce  quoted  in  illus- 
tration the  following  passage  from  Batman  upmi  BaHhol- 
ome  de  Piopriet.  rerum  ;  "  Henbane  ...  is  called  Inaaaa, 
mad,  for  the  use  thereof  is  perillous  ;  for  if  it  be  fate  or 
dronke  it  breedeth  madness,  &c.  ...  it  taketh  away  wit 
and  reason."  Lib.  xvii,  ch.  87.  —  Note  the  use  of  '  on  ■ 
for  '  of,' 

P-  *3*-  " As  thick  SB  taU 

Came  post  with  post "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  Can  pout 
with  post,"  which  yery  manifest  error  Rowe  coireeted. 
But  he  also  changed  the  uncommon  cotnparison,  "  as 
thick  as  tale,"  for  that  which  is  so  common  in  ordinary 
conversation  and  in  literature,  "  as  thick  as  haU,"  which 
reading  has  been  adopted  by  many  editors,  among  thtm 
Mr.  Dyoe.  Ciuite  erroneously,  however,  in  my  opinion  ; 
for  although  to  say  that  men  arrived  as  thick  as  tale, 
i.  e.,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  told,  is  an  admissible  hyper- 
bole, to  say  that  men  arrived  as  thick  as  liail,  i.  e.,  as 
close  together  as  hadstones  in  a  storm,  is  equally  absurd 
and  extravagant  The  etpre  sion  •  as  thick  as  hail '  is 
never  applied  e  ther  m  common  talk  or  in  literature,  I 
believe,  except  to  manimate  objects  which  fall  or  flv,  or 
have  fallen  or  flown  with  unsuccessive  multitudinous 
rapidity. 
"         "  In  which  orfrfido        — i  e    added  title. 

p.  435.     " That   (  vsted  hon  e 

1832  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  " 
"         " my  single  state  of  man";  —  i.e.,  my  inade- 
quate, unsupported  manhood. 
"           "Time  imd  the  liour" : — Mr,   Hunter,  mho  exhibits 
{Nevj  lUtatralion.!,  Sic.)  the  fruits  of  a  very  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  this  play,  hut  with  whose  opinions  I 
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cannot  always  agree,  has  Ihe  following  very  juat  observa- 
tion upon  thie  much  be-oommented  passage;  "We  ftel 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  perhaps  every  reader  of  Shalte- 
Epeare  feels  it  alike.  .  .  .  'We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  solieitons  to  scan,  every  element  of  the  generBl  idea, 
to  weigh  the  particular  force  and  effect  of  every  word., 
Alas  for  much  of  our  finest  poetry,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
it  thus  !  "  —  Many  instances  of  a  corresponding  use  of 
the  eame  phrase  have  been  found  in  English  literature, 
and  even  in  Italian. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  436.  " arc  not 

"Those  in  commission,''  &c.;  — The  folio,  by  mis- 
print fiimoet  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  has,  "  or 
not,"  &c. 

"         " the  dearest  thing  he  ovt'd  "  .•  —  i.  e.,  he  owned. 

p.  438,  "TAeFrinceof  Cumberland. '  —  TIM.  is  a  step,"  lea  — 
In  those  early  days  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  not 
hereditary;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
duiinit  the  life  of  the  Sing,  the  former  u'as  immediately 
created  Pnnce  of  Cumberland.  Hence  Macbetli's  anxiety. 
Shakespeare  found  this  incident  in  HoUnshed. 
"  "  Tiae,  trortky  Banqm"  :  —  This  is  Duncan's  continu- 

ation of  a  conversation  carried  on  with  Bani/uo  during 
MocbetA't  self-communing.  A  little  touch  of  diamatio 
art  tnmmun  with  Shakespeare,  and  ivhich  shows  how 
constantly  he  kept  the  stage  and  the  audience  in  mind. 

Scene  V, 
"  "  Eiiler  Lady  Macbelk  "  :  —  In  the  staRe  directions  ot 

the  folio,  throughout  the  play,  she  is  called  simply  "t/ie 
Lady"  or  "  Macbeth' s  vifif"  never  Lady  Macbeth,  or 
the  Queen.  Her  name  was  Gruaeh,  or  Grwok  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Wyntoun's  Chronicle,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Duncan,  and  married  the  man  who  slew  her  husband. 

.,  the  evil  nature, 

"  "  Which  Fate  and  metapkysicat  aid  "  :  —  i.  e.,  aid  be- 
yond physical  aid,  supernatural  aid. 
p.  440.  "Th'  effect  and  ti":  — The  folio  h»B,  '-M"  for  'it' 
here,  and  so  often  elsewhere  that  the  tact  is  at  least 
worthy  of  remark.  See  the  Notes  on  AWs  Well  that  Eiidt 
WeU.  ActV.  Sc.  3,  p.  145. 
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:0.  "And  laie  my  milk  for  gall"  :  —  i.  e.,  not  use  my  milk 
for  gall,  but  gire  me  gall  instead  of  my  milk. 

"Nor  Hea-vrai  ■peef  thirm^tithe  Umket  of  the  dark"  :  — 
I  mention  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  foKo  of  1632.  "the 
bliaihieas  oi  the  dark,"  only  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  had  overlooked  it.  The  text  has  been  "justified  " 
by  the  citation  of  parallel  paseRgea  from  various  other 
authors.  But  this  is  quite  supei^uous.  The  man  who 
does  not  apprehend  the  meaning  and  the  pertinence  of 
the  figure  '  the  blanket  of  the  dark '  had  better  shut  his 
Shakespeare,  and  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  perusal 
of —  some  more  correct  and  classic  writer, 

SOEME  TI, 

:1.  "  Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage  "  :  —  Coigne  of  van- 
tage means  a  projecting  angle  in  the  masonry.  So  in 
Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Be.  4 ;  "  See  you  yond'  coigne  o'  th' 
Capitol ;  yond'  comer  stone  ?  "  and  the  ivedges  ivhieh 
printers  drive  between  the  body  of  type  which  forms  n 
page  and  the  iron  frame  in  which  it  is  encased,  or  en- 
chased, is  called  a  coigne ;  but  whether  it  is  so  spelled  1 
do  not  know. 


p   442,     "  How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  ks  for  your  pains  "  :  — 
Mr.  Hunter  quotes  from  Palsgrave's  French  and  English 
Dictionary  :   "  We  use  '  God  yelde  you '  by  manner  of 
thanking  a  person."  f.  4tl  b. 
"  "  Were  poor  and  single  husineaa  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  small  busi- 

ness. So  "your  chin  double,  your  wit  single,"  2  King 
Henry  l/ie  Fourth,  Act  I.  So.  2;  "a  single  thing  as  I 
am  now,"  The  Tanpeit,  Act  I,  Sc.  2 ;  and  "  ray  siiigle 
state  of  man,"  Sc.  3  of  this  Act.  There  is  whimsical 
likeness  and  logical  connection  between  this  phrase  and 
one  which  has  lately  come  into  vulgar  vague,  '  a  one-horse 
affair,'  '  a  one-horse  town,'  &c. 


.  e.,  your  beadsmen,  those 


Enter  .  .  .  a  Seicer":  —  A  sewer  was  a  household 
;r  in  great  establishments  who   directed  the  setting 
md  decoration  of  the  table. 
If  it  mere  done,"  &o. :  —  In  the  folio  the  punctuation 
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of  the  opening  lilies  of  tliia  soliloquy  (wliich,  contrary  to 
a  very  common  notion  about  it,  the  reader  who  appre- 
hends and  sympathises  with  the  mental  condition  of  the 
speaker  will  End  aiagulacly  clear  and  direct  in  thought, 
amid  all  its  bewildering  accumulation  of  metaphor)  is  as 
follows ;  — 

"If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twer  well, 

It  were  done  quickly  :  If  lh'  Assassination 

Could  trammdl  up,"  ic. 
This  punctuation,  in  which  the  colon  takes  the  place  (as 
it  so  often  does)  of  a  coimna,  oii  rather,  indicates  a  sec- 
tional pause  in  the  rhythm,  has  been  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superfluous  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line,  in  every  edition  of  the  play  that  I  have  examined. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  almost  universal  misappre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  these  lines,  even  among 
actors,  by  whom  they  are  gencially  read  as  if  they  meant, 
'  K  the  murder  is  la  be  done,  when  I  do  it  I  had  better 
do  it  quickly.'  But  this  thought  is  not  only  very  tame, 
and  therefore  entirely  unsuited  to  the  situation,  and  inex- 
pressive of  the  speaker's  mental  state,  but  entirely  incon- 
gruous with  the  succeeding  passage  of  the  soliloquy, 
which  is  the  expansion  of  a  single  tiiought  and  a  single 
feeling  twin-born  —  consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of 
punishment  in  a  sensitive,  imaginatiye  nature,  devoid  of 
moral  firmness.  Mnnbeth's  first  thot^ht  is,  that  when  the 
murder  is  done  the  end  is  not  yet,  either  here  or  here- 
after i  and  this  thought  possesses  hira  entirely,  until  he 
sees  the  poisoned  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips.  So 
Shakespeare,  using,  as  his  custom  was,  one  word,  '  done,' 
in  two  senses,  makes  the  prospective  murderer  of  his  guest, 
his  kinsman,  and  his  king  say,  —  and  with  this  empha^s, 
—  '  If  it  were  done  [ended]  when  'tis  done,  [performed,] 
then  it  would  be  well.  It  were  done  [ended]  quickly  if 
the  assassination  could  clear  itseK  from  all  consequences," 
and  so  on,  to  show  that  'tts  not  done  when  'tis  done,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  well.  Only  with  this  punctuation,  and 
with  this  signification,  can  the  first  part  of  this  aolUoquy 
have  a  becoming  dignity,  and  its  parts  a  due  connection. 
Yet,  strai^  to  say,  in  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
with  a,  single  ejcccption,  there  is,  as  &r  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  no  hint  of  this  pnrception  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage.  But  I  remember  having  heard  an  inferior 
actor,  whose  name  I  foi^t,  read  it,  as  to  punclualvm, 
according  to  the  text.  He  did  so,  however,  only  in  an 
indiscriminate,  random  search  after  a  new  reading.  For, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  missed  the  emphasis  which  brings 
out  the  significance  of  the  first  line,  and  read,  — 
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■e  done,  when  'lis  done  then  *t» 


And  yet  the  proper  emphasis  of  that  line  was  even 
indicated  by  Italic  letters  in  Theobald's  e<Ution  of  1733, 
although  the  old  destructiTe  punctua(iQn  of  the  whole 
passage  was  retained  in  that  edition,  as  in  all  others  hith- 
erto. —  The  angle  exception  to  which  I  refer  among  the 
comments  on  this  paseage  is  in  a  maeterly  analysis  of  the 
soliloquy  sent  by  an  anonymons  correspondent  "  X  "  to 
the  Baitmi  Courier  some  lime  in  1837. 

p.  413.  "With  kit  surcease":  —  i.  e.,  in  my  opinion,  with 
DuiKuai'a  death.  (See  in  the  Sape  of  Luereee,  13th  stanza 
from  the  end,  "  If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  svr- 
vive.")  For  Duncan  is  sufficiently  the  subject  of  ilai^ietli'* 
thoughts  to  be  understood  as  the  antecedent  of '  his,'  (just 
as  'it'  in  the  first  line  of  this  soliloquy  is  tuiderslood  to 
refer  to  the  murder,)  and  only  by  Dunean'a  death  could 
Macbeth  attain  success.  But  other  editors,  perhaps,  are 
right  in  referring  'his'  (used  aa  'its')  to  '  assassination  ; ' 
in  which  case  'surcease'  means  merely  the  completion 
of  the  murder. 

'  " and  sAooi  of  time  " ;  —  Thefolio,  "scAoofeof  time" 

—  a  mere  phonographic  error,  which  Theobald  corrected, 
'  "We'd  jump  the  life  to  come":  —  i.e.,  set  it  at  naught, 

disregard  it.  So  in  CorioloHua,  Act  V.  Sc.  4  ;  "Or  jump 
the  after  inquiry," 
'  "And  ails  on  th'  other" :  —  Here  'other'  may  be  used 
substantively,  as  equivalent  ia  '  other  aide,"  which  read- 
ing was  given  by  Hanmer,  and  has  support  in  the  feet 
that  it  completes  the  quota  of  s-yllables  for  a  perftct  line. 
Perhaps  'side'  was  meant  to  be  understood,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  preceding 
clause  of  the  sentence. 

p,  444.     "Like  the  poor  cat  C  th'  adage"  :  —  The  proverb  in  old 
English  was,  The  catt  woUe  fyssh  ete,  hut  she  wol  not 
her  fote  wete  ;  in  Latin,  Coiliia  amat  piscem,  serf  bob  vuU 
tangere  pitmen. 
1         "  Who  dares  do  more   ia 
"  Who  dares  bo  more  is  nom 
upon  the  correction,  which  w 
erne  in  Ms  copy  of  the  edition  of  1685  ;  and  \ 
Field  and  Mr,  Hunter  have  proposed  to  transfer  "Who 
dares  no  more  ia  none  "  to  Lady  MaiAetk.     But  I  Bnd  all 
the  justification  which  Southeme's  change  requires,  and 
more,  in  this  passage  of  Measure  for  Measure  :  — 
'■  Be  that  you  arc  ; 
That  is,  a  H'oman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none." 
Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
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p.  Hi.     " "What  beast  was't,  then  '* :  —  llr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  the  spocious  reading,  "What  boasl  was't, 
then,"  which,  were  it  even  more  plausible,  the  last  two 
lines  of  Macbelh's  preceding  speeeh  and  the  following  four 
of  this  reply,  spedfically  referring  as  they  do  to  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  of  manhood,  would  forbid  us  to  adopt. 

p.  446.     " with  wine  and  wassail  so  conviiuis"  :  —  i.  e., 

overpower,  conqaer  ;  the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  it  elsewhere. 
"         "Of  our  great  qiieUf"  —  i.  e.,   our  murderous   act. 
See   the  Note   on    "honeysuckle  villain,"    2  Heary  the 
Fourth,  Act  II.  So.  1,  p.  637, 

ACT    SECOND. 


to  your  q^ces":  — Possibly 
(;'  but  '  offices,' ns  menning 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  of  Maebeth's  castle, 
has  on  undeniable  claim  to  the  place  of  which  we  find  it 

p.  447.  "If  yoa  shall  cleave  to  my  consent":  —  This  may 
mean,  to  those  who  agree  with  me,  to  my  party.  But  I 
think  Uiere  is  not  improbably  a  misprint  of  ■  consort.' 
So  in  The  Two  Geatlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 : 
"  Wilt  thoa  be  of  our  consort  ?  "  and  King  Lear,  Act  II, 
Sc.  1 :  "Yes,  Madam,  he  was  of  that  consort." 
p.  448.     "■ on  thy  blade  and  duilpeon  "  :  —  l.  e.,  hilt  or  haft. 

"  "  The  eurtain'd  sleep :  mtcheraji  celeiraiea" ;  —  This  line 

lacks  one  of  the  complement  of  ten  syllables ;  and  there- 
fore Steevens  read,  "The  cnrtained  sleeper,"  but  with  no 
less  injury  to  the  rhythm  of  the  line  as  a  whole  than 
detriment  to  the  poetic  sense.  Davenant  read,  "  notn 
witchcraft  celebrates,"  which  is  much  better. 

"  " With Tarquin's  ravishing  sin'dej"; — The  folio,  "rav- 
ishing sides."  Pope  first  read,  "  ravishing  strides,"  which 
will  seem  a  happy  emendation  to  every  cautious  person 
who  has  stepped  through  a  sick  chamber,  or  any  apart- 
ment in  which  there  were  sleepers  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  wake,  and  who  remembers  how  he  did  it. 

I  .. Thou  ™™  and  firm-set  earth  "  ;  —  The  folio  has 

"  Thou  somre,"  &c. ;  and,  in  the  next  line,  "  which  they 
s  almost  too  tlight  and 
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iS.  "  [Scene  IL  1G23]":  — In  the  folio  anew  Scene,  "Sceiia 
Secunda,"  is  here  indicated,  and  yet  another,  "  Scaia 
Tertia,"  at  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  Foiier,  But,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  the  folio  is  sometimes  in  error  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  others,  and,  indeed,  very  often  entirely  foils  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  into  Scenes.  Here  it  is 
so  clearl;  wrong,  and  so  injuriottsly,  tliat,  although  its 
division  has  obtained  till  now,  thei'e  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  deviating  from  it.  For  not  only  is  there  no  change 
of  place,  but  there  is  no  introduction  of  new  dramatie 
interest  or  incident  j  and  without  one  of  these  at  least, 
if  not  all,  there  is  no  propriety  in  breaking  the  action  by 
the  indication  of  a  new  Scene.  Of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  here  Chat  the  apparent  continoance  of  the  action 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  dramatic  impression  intended  to 
be  produced.  The  ringing  ot  the  bell  by  Ladif  Maebeth, 
th  Macbeth  upon  that  prearrangi^d  summons,  the 

tran  the  Lady  to  fQl  the  stage  and  occupy  the  mind 
d  h     husband's  brief  Absence  upon  his  fearful  errand, 

d  nfess  in  soliloquy  her  active  accession  to  the 

m    d       th    sudden   knocking  which  is  heard  directly 
h    goes  out  to  replace  the  da^jera,  and  which 
til  she  warily  hurries  her  husband  and  herself 
hey  should  be  ibund  watchers,  the  entrance 
of  the  Porter,  and  finally  of  Macdaff  and  Lenox,  —  all  this 
action  is  contrived  with  consummate  dramatic  skill ;  and 
its  unbroken  continuity  in  one  spot,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  castle  common  to  all  its  inhabitants,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  its  purpose.  —  To  taeilitate  refer- 
ence, the  old  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  indicated,  as  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrevj,  Sing  John,  and  Romeo  and  JuHei. 

iO,     " the  ravell'd  aleave  of  care  "  ;  —  Poole's  English 

Parnassus,  1657,  affords  the  best  explanation  of  this  word 
in  giving  "  braided,  dangling,  sleavy,  silken,"  as  epithets 
proper  to  be  applied  to  hair. 

"The  death  of  each  day's  life":  —  Warburton  spe- 
ciously BU^ested  that  we  should  read,  "  The  birth  of  each 
day's  life,"  forgetting,  though  a  clergyman,  what  Shake- 
speare did  not  forget,  that  in  death  the  kicked  cease  &om 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  Glamis  hath  murther'd  sleep,"  &c. :  -  There  are  no 
marks  of  quotation  in  the  original;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
plausibly  suggests  that  the  voice  cried  only,  "  Sleep  no 
more."  But  these  two  lines,  unless  their  detailing  of 
Macheth's  titles  is  the  utterance  of  his  distempered  ^cy, 
sink  into  a  mere  conceit  unworthy  of  the  situation. 

il.     "Get  on  your  iiiffhl^oini  "  :  —  In  Macbeth's  time,  and 
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for  centuries  later,  it  was  the  custom  for  both  seses  to 
sleep  witliouc  any  other  covering  than  that  belonging  to 
the  bed  when  a  bed  was  occupied.  But  of  this  Slmke- 
speare  knew  nothing,  and,  if  he  had  Icnown,  he  would, 
of  course,  have  diflregarded  it.  Macbeth't  nightgown, 
that  worn  by  JuUua  Csaar,  (Act  U.  So.  2,)  and  by  the 
Ghost  in  the  old  liamUt,  (Act  m.  Sc.  4,)  answered  to 
our  robes  de  cSamSre,  and  were  not,  as  I  have  found  many 
intelligent  people  to  suppose,  the  garments  worn  in  bed. 
-  See  the  Note  above  on  "  [Scene 

p.  *52.     " old  turning  the  key  "  :  —  See  the  Notes  on  "  an 

old  abnang,"  Mern/  Wives  of  Wiadso);  Aft  I.  Sc.  i,  and 
"  We  shall  have  old  swearing,"  Merc/iant  of  Venice,  Act 
IV.  Sc.  2. 

p.  463.  "And  pi/^keayinff,"  Sc. ;  —  This  passage  has  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  conHicting  comment,  and  changes  in 
its  punctuation  have  been  proposed,  from  an  erroneous 
supposition  that  to  prophesy  must  mean  to  foretell.  But 
here,  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  books  of 
the  Eliaabethan  period,  (I575-lfi26,  Jacoba  I.  nan  obstante,) 
it  means,  to  utter  strange  or  important  things,  to  an- 
nounce solemnly.     Kee  i'loverbs  xxxi.  1,  Eiekitl  xxxvii. 

"  " The  oiserire  bird  " ;  —  The  soundness  of  this  read- 
ing has  not  hitherto  been  questioned  ;  and  by  the  epithet 
which  it  eoiitflins,  the  owl  may  be  fitly  designated,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  habits  and  haunts.  But  is  it  not  probable  that 
fcir  "the  oSjcifj-B  bird  "we  should  read  "the  oisireii*  bird"? 
p.  4S6.  "Out-ran  the  pauser"  :  —  The  folio,  "  Out-nm."  fto., 
which  perhaps  should  be  retained. 
"  "■ — —  the  undivulg'd  pretence":  —  i.  e.,  intention. 
See,  just  below  in  this  Scene,  "What  good  could  they 
pretend  ? " 


i7.     "  [Scene  IV.  1623]  "  :—  See  the  Note  on  "  [Scene  11. 

i8.      " the  traxeUing  lamp  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  the  ti-avail- 

ling  lamps,"  by  which  spellina  (so  marked  has  the  dis- 
tinction grown  between  'travel'  and  -travail')  the  image 
of  the  sun  is  quite  eclipsed  to  us,  and  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  to  Shakespeare's  first  readers. 

"And  Duncan's  Sorae":  — The  folio,  "Sorjej;"  but, 
as  'horse'  was,  and  even  is,  used  as  the  plural,  we  may 
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safely  presume  that  the  s,  so  detrimental  to  the  chythm, 
■was  added  superfluously,  as  it  was  in  the  many  instances 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  these  Notes. 


ACT   THIRD. 


p.  45D.     " ■  their  speeches  s/iiiie)  "  .-  —  Watburton  says  thai 

'sliine'  means  prosper;  Johnson,  "appear  will  all  the 
histie  of  conspicianis  truth,"  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1832 
has,  speciously,  ■'  their  speeches  sheie." 

p.  460.     " Let  your  Highness  command  upon  me":  — 

D'Avenant,  (in  his  alteration  of  this  play,)  Howe,  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  very  plausibly,  "  iay 
your  Highness'  command,"  &c. 

p.  461.     " hare  I  fil'd  my  mind":  —  i.  e.,   defiled  my 

mind  —  a  common  form  of  the  word  of  old.  So  in 
Childe  Waters :  — 

"And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine 
For  fihng  of  her  feete." 

Child's  British  Ballad!,  Vol.  IH,  p.  210. 

p.  462.  " pass'd  in  probation  with  yon. 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand":  —  i.  e.,  passed  in 
proving  to  you  how  yon  were  delnsively  encouraged, 
supported  in  a  belief  of  iavor.  So  in  Muck  Ado  r^oul 
Nothing,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 ;  "bear  her  in  band  until  they 
come  to  take  hands;"  and  Hamlet,  Act  H.  Sc.  2: 
"  whereat  grieved  that  so  his  aicknesB,  age,  impotence, 
was  felsely  borne  in  hand."  The  imperative  'bear  a 
hand,'  =r  help  quickly,  so  commonly  used  on  shipboard 
and  in  warehouses,  is  an  idiom  cognate  to  this. 
p,  463.     "  Shovghs  "  :  —  i,  e.,  shock  dogs. 

"         " the  valued  file  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  the  graduated  list. 

p.  464.  "Acquit  yon,  with  n  perfect  spy,  o'  Qi'  time":  — 
The  folio,  with  but  the  shadow  of  a  meaning,  "  Acquaint 
you  nith  t/'C  perfect  spy  o'  the  time."  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632.  Indeed,  when  we  see  that  a  8p;y  perfect  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  murder  does  join  these  two, 
(the  2d  Murderei  says,  Sc.  3,  — 

"  he  delivers 
Our  ofilecs,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just,")  — 
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we  may  woniier  that  this  coirection  was  left  to  be  dia- 
covered  in  that  notorious  Tolume.  —  Even  did  not  thia 
speech  bear  so  evidently  the  marks  of  hasty  production, 
tie  use  of  '  with  'for  '  by '  lo  exptesa  meana  or  agency  is 
common  enough  in  our  obi  writers  to  justi^  the  con- 
struction given  above. 

p.  464.    '• always  thought,  that  I  require  a  clearness  "  :  —  A 

very  loose  and  eUiptical  phrase  for  •'  it  must  be  always 
kept  in  mind  that  I  require  to  be  cleared  of  all  connection 
with  this  deed." 

Scene  H. 
p.  465.     "Wo   have   scoteh'd   thu   snake":— 'ITie   folio,    ''We 
have  scoreh'd  the  snake  "  —  the  easiest  of  misprints,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  r  and  (  in  old  manu- 

"  "  Bat  ht  the  frame  of  things,"  &c. : —  This  line  and  the 

next  are  very  imperfect.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
other  lines  in  this  speech,  and  several  throughout  this 
Scene,  are  in  the  same  condition. 
p.  488.  "  Let  your  rentembraaee  "  :  —  Here  Temembrance  is  a 
quadrisyllable ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
not  read,  '  lemeraiwanoe.' 

"  "  Unsafe  the  vihile,  thai  we  mvst  lave  "  :  —  i,  e.,  TJnsafe 

is  that  (ime  in  which  our  royalty  is  obliged  to  stoop  to 
flattery,  —  In  the  versification  of  this  speech  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  folio,  upon  which  it  appears  impossible  to  make 
any  improvement. 

"  "The  sliard-borne  beetle":-—!,  e.,  the  beetle  home 
upon  his  shards  or  scaly  wings.  So  in  Antony  and  CUo- 
po(™.  Act  m.  Sc.  2  ;  "  They  [Antony  and  Octavius]  are 
his  shards,  and  he  [Lepidus]  their  beetle."  A  shard  is 
any  thin  brittle  substance  of  small  size.  Job  "  took  a 
pot-sherd  lo  scrape  himself  withal ; "  shirred  eggs  are 
so  called  because  they  are  cooked  in  an  earthen  platter  ; 
and  a  cow-shard  (the  word  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no 
other  substance  of  the  same  nature)  has  its  name  because 
it  is  thin  and  becomes  scaly  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
Some  would  have  the  word  here  '  flhard-Sora,"  alluding 
to  the  habits  of  a  certain  spedes  of  beetle  ;  but  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  evidence  which  Shakespeare  himself 
has  left  us  as  to  his  meaning,  in  Cgmieline,  Act  III.  Sc.  3. 
-  shall  we  find 
The  skarded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fiiO-wing'd  eagle  1  " 
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MACBETH. 


Scene  IV. 


p.  468.  "Our  hostess  keepa  her  stale":  —  Not  her  dignity, 
hut  her  seat  upon  the  canopied  dais  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  which  was  called  a  state.  Macbelh  descends  and 
sits  "in  the  midst"  with  his  guests. —  When  Fshtaff 
plays  King  {Henry  IV.,  Part  First,  Act  II.  Sc.  4)  he  says, 
"  This  chair  shall  be  my  state." 

p.  i70  "  The  Ghost  of  Bangvo  appears,"  tec. ;  —  So  the  folio 
direeta  It  has  been  thought  by  many,  and  ercn  recently 
urged  by  some,  that  the  Ghost  which  here  appe»rs  is 
Dujicons  But  Hside  from  the  feet  that  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  the  folio  were  intended  for  the  prompter,  and 
so  could  hardly  foil  to  be  correct,  we  must  observe  that 
tins  Bho-.t  (unlike  that  of  liamMt  father)  is  called  up 
only  m  the  distempered  bcoin  of  a  single  person,  and  is 
seen  by  no  one  else.  Now,  at  this  time  it  was  the  thought 
of  BoBjtM)  that  troubled  Maebeth's  soul,  and  the  ghost 
appears  to  hiin  immediately  upon  his  allu^on  to  his  mur- 
dered &iend  and  fellow- soldier.  More  than  this;  Mao- 
beth'a  first  words  to  the  apparition  are,  "  Thou  canst  not 
say  I  did  it,"  which  was  exactly  what  Diincan  could  have 
said.  That  this  first  ghost  is  Banquo's  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  Aiat  the  second  (before  the  appearance  of  which  the 
folio  has  only,  "Enter  Ghost")  is  also  his,  seems  almost 
equally  cleat  from  like  considerations  of  iSacbeth's  mental 
preoccupation  with  the  recent  murder,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Qhost  again  upon  a  renewed  bravadoing  attempt 
to  forestall  suspicion  by  the  complunentary  mention  of 
Siatquo's  name.  To  all  which  must  be  added  the  direct 
testimony  of  Dr.  Forman,  the  writer  of  a  manuscript 
Diary  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  s  pas- 
sage in  which  he  has  recorded  the  pcrfonnance  of  Mac- 
beth at  the  Globe  on  the  2(Hh  of  April,  1610,  he  says, 
"  The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  bid  to  a  f^ast,  (to  the  which  bIeio  Banquo  should 
have  come,}  he  began  to  speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and 
to  wish  that  he  were  there.  And  as  he  thus  did.  stand- 
ing up  to  drink  a  carouse  to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
came,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him.  And  he, 
turning  about  to  sit  don's  again,  saw  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  which  fronted  him,  so  tluit  he  fell  in  a  great  passion 
of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  obout  his  murder, 
by  which,  when  they  heard  that  Banquo  was  murdered, 
they  suspected  Macbeth." 
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V.  NOTES.  527 

'2.  "  //  trembling  I  in/Mhit  then,  protest."  &C. :  —  1.  e.,  K 
tben  I  am  encompassed  by  trembling,  and  so,  if  I  inlmbit 
trembling,  —  a  use  of  'inhabit*  bo  biglily  figurstive,  and 
so  exceedingly  rare,  tliat  it  bas  made  this  psssitge  the 
ocoaaion  of  mutli  controvecay,  but  which  is  neilhet  il- 
logical nor  without  example.  "  But  thou  art  holy,  O 
thou  that  iniieiitest  the  praises  of  Israel."     Psabn  xxii.  3. 

—  Pope  changed  '  inhabit '  to  '  inhibii,'  and  Steevens 
'then'  to  •thee,'  the  paBsage  then  standing,  "If,  trem- 
bling, I  inliibjt  theo"  —  i,  e.,  I^  trembling,  I  refase  or 
forbid  thee.  Eminent  editors  and  commentators  have 
accepted  the  original  reading,  but  with  tbe  sense  equally 
forced  and  pnenle  :  "  If  I  remain  trembling  within  my 
castle,  then  protest  me,"  regarding  the  language  as  a 
protestation  by  Macbeth  that  "  he  will  not  refese  to  meet 
Banquo  in  the  desert."  Either  Pope's  and  Steevens'  tent, 
or  the  latter  explanation  of  tJie  ordinal,  has  hitherto  been 
given. 

"ITie  baby  of  a  girl"  :  — i.  e.,  a  girl's  doll.  Girls 
still  retain  diis  use  of  the  word  in  '  baby-house.'  They 
rarely  or  never  say,  '  doll-house,'  or  '  doll's  house.' 

!3.     " the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek  " .-  —  The  folio, 

"your  cheeks,"  which  Malone  and  his  successors  hitherto 
have  retained,  n-ading,  "oj»  blanch'd"  in  the  next  line 

—  a  kind  of  Tcconciliation  which  an  editor  of  these  plays 
is  obliged  to  make  constantly,  and  as  silently  as  he  cor- 
rects his  own  proofs.  But  we  should  read  '  dieek '  here, 
and  retain  the  'is  blaneh'd'  of  the  folio,  because  Shake- 
speare, when  he  makes  the  cheek  a  sign,  or  exponent,  or 
type,  uses  the  word  in  the  singular  number.  For  numer- 
ous instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance.  The  s  was  added  in  this 
instance  by  the  carelessness  in  that  respect  so  often  else- 
where noted. 

"  There's  not  a  man  ot  them  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  There's 
not  a  Due  of  them"  —  an  expression  of  which  only  Shake- 
speare's own  hand  and  seal  could  conTince  me  that  he 
was  guilty,  especially  when,  if  he  had  wished  to  use  the 
numeral  noun,  the  most  natural  espression  would  have 
been,  "There  fe  net  one  of  them."  —  Theobald  read, 
"  There's  not  a  thane  of  them  "  —  a  violent  change.  Yen 
the  Blighter  one  iii  the  text  I  am  responsible. 

Scene  V. 
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528  MACBETH.  act  itt, 

individualitj'  and  functions  tliP  prcifomidpst  scholars  and 
Bcutesl  iiiTestigalors  linve  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
exact  notion.  Some  of  hei  attributes  were  also  those  of 
tbe  Greek  Artcnus  and  the  Latin  Diana.  She  was  repTe- 
sented  as  liaving  thiee  heads  —  one  of  a  lioi'SP,  one  of  a 
dog,  and  one  of  a  lion.  A  spectral  being  herself  she  it 
was  who  sent  at  night  demons,  and  phantoms,  and  dis- 
embodied Bouls  upon  the  earth.  —  Hsnce  Shakespeare  has 
been  ccn.'-ured  for  mixing  her  up  with  Tolgar  Scotch 
witcheB,  smelling  of  snuff  and  usquebaugh.  But  he 
sinned  m  this  regard  with  many  better  scholars  than 
hmiself ,  ind,  had  he  not  such  companionship,  his  shoul- 
ders could  bear  the  blame,  as  Ihey  also  could  that  of 
pronouncmg  the  name  Bec-at  instead  of  Hec-a-ie. 

p.  i74      " beldams  as  you  are  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  the 

old  beldame  Earth,"  2  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act  III.  Sc.  1, 
p.  403. 
p.  476.  "  [Sonp,  accon^anied,"  Sic. :  —  In  the  folio  the  prompt- 
er's warning  appears  two  lines  aboye,  "  Miisieie  and  a 
Songi  "  and  here  the  direction  is,  "Sony  viUhm.  Coma 
atcay.  Dome  aieay,"  &c,  —  A  song,  or,  ratQier,  a  musical 
dialogue,  beginning,  >>  Come  awi^,"  is  found  in  Middle- 
ton's  Witch,  Act  III.  Sc.  3.  It  is  very  fantastic  and 
irregular,  and  opens  thus  :  — 

**  Song  Ahove- 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hecate,  Hecate  come  away! 
Sec.    I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come. 

With  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Where's  Stadlin  i 

[Voice  above.']     Here,"  Sic. 

Scene  VI. 

"  "  Who  CBnaot  want  the  ihovght,"  fee. :  —  A  careful  Con- 

sideration of  this  passage,  and  a  recollection  of  the  mifl- 
takea  that  I  have  made  myself  and  known  others  to  make, 
have  led  me  unwillingly  to  the  belief  that  Malone  maj' 
have  been  in  the  right  in  his  opinion  that,  although  tbe 
sense  requires,  "  Who  can  want  the  thonght,"  the  test  is 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  and  that  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  thought  is  due  to  a  confusion 
of  thought  which  Shakespeare  may  have  sometimes  shared 
with  inferior  intellects. 

p.  476.     " The  soa  of  Duncan  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  The  sobs," 

&c.,  with  manifest  error,  as  also  at  the  end  of  the  speech, 
where  it  has,  "  Hath  so  exasperate  their  king." 
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ACT   FOURTH. 
Scene  I. 

p.  477-  "Ilai-pier  cries"  : —  Thu3  the  folio,  with  perhaps  a 
misprint  of  'Harpie.' 
"  "Toad,  that  under  [the]  cold  stone  "  :  —  The  folio  has, 
"  Toad  that  under  cold  stone  "  —  a  line  so  detrimentally 
defective  that  we  gladly,  though  perhaps  imwBriantaHj', 
accept  Pope's  emendalion. 
p.  478,  "  Of  the  rarin'd  salt-sea  shark  "  :  —  i.  c,  the  ravening 
shark  —  the  perfect  participle  for  the  present,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

"         " a  tiger's  ekaudron  "  :  —  The  ehaudron  seems  to 

have  beeii  the  omeniwn  or  rim ;  it  was  certainly  some  part 
of  the  entrails. 
<  "Enter  Hecate" :  —  The  folio  has.  "Enter  Ikcat  and  the 

Other  three  Witches."  But  "  the  other  three  Witches  "  are 
plainly  those  already  on  the  stage.  Such  superfluity  in 
stage  direction  is  common  in  our  old  dramatic  literature. 
"  "  JtfHjtc  and  I 
is  also  fbund  in 

"  Black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  ihat  mingle  may ! 
Titty,  Tiffin, 
Keep  it  stiff  in : 
Fiiedrake,  Puckey, 
Make  it  lucky ; 
Lizard,  Robin, 
You  must  bob  in. 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about  t 
All  ill  come  running  in,  all  good  keep  out !  " 
p.  479.     "Of   Nature's   germins"  :  —  Germins   are    sprouting 
seeds.    The  word  is  here  used  in  the  largest  figurative 

p.  4S0.  " the  round 

"And  (op  of  sovereignty?"  —  Upon  this  passage  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  "  The  round  is  that  part  of  the  crown 
that  encircles  the  head.  The  top  is  the  ornament  that 
rises  above  it ; "  and,  stranee  to  say,  to  this  very  day 
this  prosaic  explanation  of  Uiat  which  needs  no  explana- 
tory comment  has  been  repeated  by  editor  after  editor, 
and  generally  without  giving  its  author  credit  for  it.  — 
Shakespeare  makes  Maeieth  call  the  crown  "the  rniind 
of  sovereignty  "  here  and  elsewhere  —  first,  obviously,  in 
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MACBETH.  ACT  IT. 

sUusion  to  the  form  of  the  ornament.  That  is  prose ; 
but  immediately  his  poetic  eye  sees  that  a  crown  is  tho 
extemRl  sign  of  the'complete  poBfiesiiion  of  a  throne.  It 
IE  the  visible  evidence  tliat  the  royalty  of  its  n-earer  laelis 
nothing,  hut  is  "  totua,  ieref,  aigue  rotwidaa  "  —  that  it  is 
finished,  just  as  "  our  little  life  is  ravaged  with  a  sleep." 
But  the  crown  not  only  completes  (especially  in  the  eye 
of  Maebelh,  the  nsurper)  and  ronnda,  as  with  the  per- 
fection of  a  circle,  the  claim  to  sovereignty,  but  it  is 
figuratively  the  top,  the  summit,  of  ambitious  hopes. 
Shaltespeare  often  uses  '  top '  in  this  sense  —  e.  g.,  "  the 
lop  of  admiration,"  "  the  top  of  judgment,"  "  the  top 
of  honor,"  "  tho  top  of  happy  hours."  All  this  flashed 
upon  Shakespeare,  through  his  mind's  eye,  as  he  saw  the 
circlet  upon  the  top  of  the  child's  head.  Dr.  Johnson's 
note  is  a  feir  specimen  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  and 
elucidate  the  poetry  of  Shall  eapcarc.  Learned  and  wise 
as  he  was,  the  power  of  sympathetic  apprehension  of  the 
higher  and  subtler  beauties  of  poetry,  possessed  by  many 
a  man  whose  only  skill  in  letters  is  to  read  and  write, 
seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  the  great  moralist. 
(1.  "SebelUon'a  head,  rise  never":  — The  folio,  "Jirfri- 
Uota  dead,"  &c.  Theobald  read,  "Rebellious  head;" 
Hanmer,  ^•Rebellion's  head,"  —  the  latter  being  manifestly 
the  true  reading,  as  the  previous  speech  of  the  crowned 
apparition  shows.  It  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 


"For  the  blood-bolter' d  Eanquo  "  :  —  'Bolter'  was  a 
Warwickshire  word,  meaning  to  smear,  daub,  or  clot. 
See  the  Variorum  of  1831  in  lot. 

"Saw  you  the  tteird  Mstera?"  —  Here  'weird'  is  a 
dissyllable.    Sec  the  Note  on  "  the  weird  sisters,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  3  of  this  play. 
i3.     "Bnt  no  more  j]«i;ej  "  ;  —  The  folio,  "But  no  more 
sights,"  where  there  seems  to  be  very  clearly  a  misprint 
of  •  sprights,'  the  most  common  spelling  of  that  word  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  that  which  is  almost  invariably 
used  in  the  folio.    As,  for  instance,  in  the  following  tinea 
of  ibis  play,  (Act  III,  Sc.  6,)  which  announce  the  very 
viaons'Hiat  Maebelh  has  just  seen,  and  to  which  he  refers  t  — 
•'  And  that  tlistillcd  by  Magicke  slights 
Shall  raise  such  A,vtificiall  Sprights, 
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As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  diaw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 
See  also  the  following  passage  in  Commeniua'  Gale  of  the 
Latine  Tongue  Unlocked,  1656  :  "EtIII  Spirits,  when  they 
appear  in  the  person  of  Bom  man  that  dj'ed  evilly,  are 
callod  Ghosts,  ['Larva';]  when  they  lerrifie  men  at  other 
times  Sprits,  j'  Spectra.']  "  p.  307.  But  in  the  edition  of 
the  same  work  published  in  1683  this  passage  afFoids  an 
example  of  the  very  misprint  in  question  :  "  when  they 
otherwise  affright  folk,  sigMs."  p.  326. —  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  has,  "fiighla"  —  the  only  correction  hitherto  pro- 

ScENB  n. 

14.  "Shall  not  be  long":  — Mr.  ColEer's  folio  of  1632 
has,  "'Tshall  not,"  &o.  —  But  we  haTe  here  only  the 
omission  of  the  pronoun,  so  tommon  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  Shakespeare'E  day,  and  which  is  remarked  npon 
elsewhere  in  this  woik. 

>6.     " thou  ahag-haii'd  villain  "  ;  —  The  folio,  "  shag- 

eoi'd  "  —  an  easy  corruption  of  "  shag-ftcar'd,"  the  com- 
monest spelling  of  '  sbag-hair'd.'  We  owe  the  correction 
to  Stcevens.  Shag-hair  seems  to  haye  meant  somewhat 
more  than  merely  dishevelled  hair.  "  For  covering  the}' 
have  either  hnir  or  ahag-hati:  —  Pro  integumento  habent 
vel  pilos  vel  viihs."  Gate  of  the  La£ine  Tongue  Unlocked, 
1656,  p.  16,  47. 

Scene  HI. 

17.      "  As  I  shall  iind  the  time  tofrimd  " :  —  i.  e.,  to  befriend 


"You  may  desenje  of  him  through  me,  and  UMrfoni"  ;  — 
The  folio  misprints,  "You  may  disceme"  —  an  error 
which  Theobald  corrected.  —  Should  we  read,  '■  and 
wisdom '<is"f 

—  i.  e.,  confirmed  —  on  old 
3,  &om  the  French  a^r. 

19,  "Convey  yout  pleasures,"  Sc  r  —  'Convey'  seems  to 
he  used  here  to  mean  secretly  enjoy.  We  know  that  in 
the  slang  of  Shakespeare's  day  it  meant  purloin.  But 
the  line  is  an,  obscure  one  throughout,  yet  rather,  I  think, 
from  want  of  care  in  the  writing  than  from  corruption  in 
the  printing. 

to,  "Than  amiiner-aeeming  lust":  — i.  e.,  I  think,  than 
lust  which  seems  to  have  but  a  summer's  life,  compared 
with   that    of   deeper-rooted    avarice.      But   Warburton 
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